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THE FOREIGN BORN AMERICAN. 
The greatness of America, in the opinion of the 
world’s most profound thinkers, is due largely to the 
intermixture in its population of peoples from all over 
the world. 
Nothing could be more natural than this conclusion 
when one looks around and sees so many men of for- 
eign birth or parentage occupying the highest stations 
in politics, commerce or the professions. The success 
of the foreigner in reaching an eminent position in the 





business world in this country is almost proverbial. In 
his own country his opportunities are comparatively 
restricted, the avenues leading to wealth being open to 


| only a few, and this is particularly true of the 


European countries, whence most of our foreign 
population is derived. There the influence of class 
predominates, and the youth selecting a career finds 


, that he has at the outset what seem to him insur- 


mountable obstacles to overcome. 

If he succeed in amassing wealth or power in his 
native country it is only by dint of constant and 
unremitting toil, at wages that do not admit of any 
great amount of saving, by continual self sacrifice, 
added to which must be an indomitable will power. 
His ambition is circumscribed by the indifference to 
industrial enterprise of most of those who possess 
wealth. In this respect they are strongly dissim- 
ilar to the wealthy class of our own country, who 
are constantly seeking investment, not only for the 
purpose of affording an income, but in order to have 


| something to occupy their attention and incidentally 


to benefit their kind. Meeting with such discour- 
agements as these at the threshold of his career, 
there is indeed little incentive on the part of the for- 
eign born youth to engage in what seems to him an 
almost hopeless struggle with the millions of his 
countrymen for a commercial footing. These mat- 
ters are so self evident to political economists as to 
leave need for no further elaboration here. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the aggressive, ambitious and 
earnest young men of Europe look toward America 
with longing as soon as they begin to consider their 
future careers? 

There is no element of our population which has 
assimilated itself more thoroughly with American 
institutions than the Germans. We do not say that 
the natives of other countries have not done as well, 
but taking the average through we find the Ger- 
mans, while not forgetting the fatherland, early 
imbued with the principles of commercial as well as 
political and religious freedom. Here they find a 
field that is open to all comers; their powers are 
restrained by no class prejudices; opportunities for 
the accumulation of a competency are afforded on 
every hand; any position in the commercial, politi- 
‘al or professional worlds, save the higher two elective 
offices of the country, being open to their achievement. 

Herman Paepcke, president of the Paepcke-Leicht 


| Lumber Company, of Chicago, is a worthy example to 


, came to this country 





all young men of whatever nationality they may be. He 
is a native of Mecklenburg, Germany, where he was 
born February 12, 1851. He received a good common 
school education and in due course was graduated at 
the college at Wisman in Mecklenburg. 

Fully realizing the better opportunities afforded for 
a successful business career in the United States, he 
at the age of 21 and settled at 
Indianola, a then thriving town located on the coast of 
Texas. Here he engaged in shipping Texas produce, 
including cotton, wool, hides and other articles, to north- 
ern markets, chiefly to New York. The fate which be- 
fell the city of Galveston in 1900 was foreshadowed in 
1875 by a dreadful cyclone on the Texas coast, which 
completely destroyed the town of Indianola. Although 


the place was afterward partially rebuilt, a second 
cyclone a few years later again wiped it out of exist- 
ence and this time its discouraged inhabitants sought 
other fields. 

In 1881 Mr. Paepcke came to Chicago, where he em- 
barked in the planing mill and box manufacturing busi- 
ness, with a plant at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Harrison street. He conducted this institution suc- 
cessfully until 1885, when, on account of the construc- 
tion of the Grand Central depot at that location, he 
was compelled to remove to the foot of Carpenter street, 
where, under the firm name of H. Paepcke & Co., he 
conducted a planing mill and box factory, employing 
about 100 men. His business increased rapidly and 





HERMANN PAEPCKE, 
President Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago. 


two years later he added a retail lumber department. 
Another two years witnessed the growth of this indus- 
try to such proportions that more room was found 
necessary and in 1889 the plant was removed to the east 
end of Illino’s street on the north pier. Mr. Paepcke aft- 
erward purchased the stock and yard from the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company, the former owner. Mr. Paepcke was 
then, as now, the central figure of all the enterprises in 
which he was interested, holding 71 percent of the invest- 
ment in the firm of H. Paepcke & Co. 

Personally Mr. Paepcke is both approachable and 
agreeable. His manner is extremely courtly, while at 
the same time he is direct and concise in his conversa- 
tion, saying what he wishes to say in well chosen lan- 
guage and leaving no doubt in the mind of the listener 
as to his meaning. He looks after the general manage- 
ment of his affairs without any great amount of fuss 
or worry, and the machinery of his business moves 
along so smoothly that one can but admire the general- 
ship which organized it and has its direction. 








Mr. Paepcke was married in 1878 to Wiss Wagner, 
of Texas, and their union has been blessed with four 
children, of whom three are girls and one a boy. The 
eldest daughter, Sophie, was married May 13, 1901, to 
Professor. Alexander Pflueger, of the department of 
physics in the University of Bonn, Germany. 

The expansion of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company 
within the past decade has been almost phenomenal 
among similar enterprises and few, save those who are 
directly associated with the management, know its ex- 
tent or character. Without doubt the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company with its correlative concerns is the 
largest box manufacturing institution in the United 
States, if not in the world. It operates four large box 

plants and its supplies of raw material are derived 
from seventeen saw mills, some of which are owned 
by the several corporations and the cut of the others 
is under their control. The big offices of the concern 
at the foot of Illinois street in this city comprise 
the central department of the business. 

By a somewhat unique and original though entirely 
effective arrangement the management of all the 
properties operated by the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company is reduced to what is practically a science. 
There are three distinct corporations, namely, the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago; the 
Chicago Packing Box Company, of Chicago, and the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, of Cairo, II. 

The policy of these corporations is directed by an 
executive board composed of the following members: 
H.. Paepcke, chairman; H. R. Conklin, secretary, 
representing the lumber department of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company; OC. Fred. Yegge, repre- 
senting the Cairo department of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company; Frederick Klapproth, represent- 
ing the box and pail department of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company; James P. Hankey, repre- 
senting the office and credit department of the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company; Charles H. Lim- 
bach, representing the Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany; E. C. Allen, representing the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company; Edward A. Leicht, representing 
the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, and Miss A. 
F. McGrath, stenographer. 

This executive board holds a meeting once a 
month, or oftener if necessary, at the office of the 
Paepcke-Le‘cht Lumber Company, taking up and con- 
sidering the conditions surrounding the entire busi- 
ness of the three concerns. The members of this 
board are all directors of one or all of the three 
corporations, and as to the action of such board not 
being legal, the fact that the members of the board 
are all directors of the various corporations makes 
it impossible for a director of any of the corporations 
to do anything else but ratify the action of the 

board, thereby making its action legal. Out of this 
board various committees are chosen, the names of 
the committees and their members being as follows: 


Finance—H. Paepcke, E. A. Leicht, J. P. Hankey, H. R. 
Conklin, C. F. Yegge. 


Purchasing and Price—C. H. Limbach, E. C. Allen, H. R. 
Conklin, F. Klapproth. 


Building—C. H. Limbach, E. C. Allen, H. R. Conklin, F. 
Klapproth. 


Insurance and Taxes—J. P. Hankey, C. H. Limbach, H. R. 
Conklin, C. F. Yegge. 


_ Land—C. F. Yegge, J. P. Hankey, E. C. Allen, H. R. Conk- 
oo Relations—C. F. Yegge, C. H. Limbach, F. Klapproth. 

To these committees are referred the various subjects 
which come up before the board for disposition and 
they consider these subjects and have full power to act, 
reporting in turn to the full board whatever action is 
taken. By means of this system of committees and the 
regular monthly meetings of the executive board, no 
friction can arise between departments nor is anybody 
in doubt as to the exact scope of his individual author- 
(Continued on Page 28.) 
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This is the time 
of year when 

we make a little 
noise celebrating 
the merits of 





“Moloney’s 
Belts.” 


Moloney-Bennet Belting Co. 


34-36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
ir, the World. 


CANAL 94 
CANAL 293. 





TELEPHONES | 


E.HARVEY WILCE, PREs'T. 
GEO. C. WILCE, V. PRES'T & TREA’ 
THOS. E. WILCE, SEc’y. 


22nD AND THROOP STS. 
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Expert Specialists in Maple Flooring. 


OUR PRODUCT AND OUR BRAND _!IS 


“PERFECT” 
MAPLE 
FLOORING 


End Matched, Butted, Bored, 
Hollow Backed and Polished. 





THICK MAPLE, 
ROUGH ELM, 
BASSWOOD and 
BIRCH. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


THE THOMAS FORMAN COMPANY, Ltd. PETOSKEY, micH. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FORMAN & CURTIS). 





PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT | 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
PERFECT 
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MANUFACTURERS 





H. R. KILPATRICK, Secretary. 
J. J. CRUIKSHANK, Vice-President. P. B. VOEGTLE, Treasurer. 


C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO. 


SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


General Offices, 408-409 Keith & Perry Bidg., 


ee ae KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
























General Sales Agency for 


REPRESENTING Manufacturers of 
; 


LOUISIANA CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Harvey, La. 5 
LUTCHER & MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., | IANA 
Lutcher, La. 


A. WILBERTS SONS LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
Plaquemine, La. 


F. B. WILLIAMS, 
Patterson, La. 


JEANERETTE LUMBER AND SHINGLE CO., 
Jeanerette, La. 


BROWNELL-DREWS LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Morgan City, La. 
ALBERT HANSON LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Franklin, La. 
TRELLUE CYPRESS CO., LTD., 
ns aM LUMBER 
GIBSON CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Gibson, La. and 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN CYPRESS CO., LTD., 


rae oa. SHINGLES. 


BERWICK LUMBER CO., LTD , 
New Orleans, La. 





For prices on Louisiana Red 
Cypress address the agent hav- 
ing charge of territory in whieh 
you are located. 


These firms produce 
85 per cent of the 
entire Cypress product. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 





TERRITORIAL AGENTS : 


Geo. H. Wehmhoff, Headquarters, Lou- 
isville, Ky. Territory, State of Kentucky. 


F. H. Ray, Headquarters, Houston, Tex. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co., Head- 
quarters, Pittsburg, Pa. ° 


H. W. Darling, Headquarters, Wichita, 
Kansas. Territory: Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory. 


F. B. McFarian, Headquarters, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (No. 3 Esplanade Building.) 


M. L. Fleishel, Headquarters, St. Louis, 
Mo. (604 Fullerton Building.) 


c. L. Cross, Headquarters, Chicago, 
iii. (910 Monadnock building). Territory: 
Northern Dlinois, Northern Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota. 


W. A. Durham, Headquarters, Watson- 
eg Pa. Territory: Pennsylvania and Mary- 
and. 


E. S. Davis, Headquarters, Trenton, N. 
J. Territory: New Jersey and Delaware. 


Fred S&S. Morse, Headquarters, Spring- 
field, Mass. Territory: New England States 
and New York State. 


Robert H. Jenks Lbr. Co., Headquarters, 
Cleveland, O. Territory: Ohio and chigan. 


G. W. Eichholtz, Headquarters, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Territory: State of Indiana. 


407 CARONDELET STREET, = New Orleans, La. 











E SOUTHERN CYPRESS LUMBER SELLING Co., LTD. 
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DISTRIBUTING HOUSES AT MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“1 am Waiting and Longing for You!” 
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A sense of security maketh 


the heart glad. 


have it. Our 


You can 


SCREENS 


are proof against any pesky 
pest that has a bill to pre- 


sent. 
protection. 


Make provision for 


All kinds of 


Screens. Supply unlimited. 
Everything in the line of mill 
work. Write, wire or ’phone. 


Largest Factories in the Country. 

















Curtis & Bartlett Co. 








LINCOLN, NEB. 














uRTISDROS.% Co. 


MANUFACTURERS — 
CLINTON 
lOwaA 











pe CITY, IOWA 


Curtis Sash & Door Co. 
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Cc. H. RUDDOCK, T. H. McCARTHY, 
President, Sec’y & Treas. 








Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers of 


[YPRESS |UMBER 


We sell our products direct to the trade through our own representatives, or by 
correspondence from our office at New Orleans. 








CORRESPONDENCE AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Mills and General Office: Branch Office: 
Carrollton Ave. and New Basin. N FW CO R LE N 507 Hennen Building. 
Telephone, No. 1316. , ] ® Telephone, No. 637 


















Transit Cars 


RED. CEDAR SHINGLES 







A Good Run for Your Dollar 







= EITHER 
<= 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY. : es WHITE OR P; 
YELLOW... ine 









Railroad Supplies LONG FIR JOIST 
In Fir. AND TIMBERS. 








PPPIPP IS 


White Pine 


All kinds, Clean, 
Bright and Thor- 
oughly seasoned, 












Fir Car Material of every description. Red Cedar Siding, SUPERIOR 
PLANING MILL EQUIPMENT. 











WPITE FOR PRICES. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


* N.B Cars of Floor- 
ing and Finish that 
ean be diverted at 
St. Louis, always in 
transit. 




































MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 1) Yellow Pine 
MANUFACTURERS. ve ; c Foo to hag 
——<By Sills, etc. 











WEST COAST MILLS: 


woes. |“auememe| vem TT THe LORD & BUSHNELL CO 
CORRESPONDENCE GRANITE FALLS, WASH. YARDS ° 
MINNEAPOLIS. GETCHELL, WASH. MINNEAPOLIS. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALLARD, WASH. 





YARDS: 
Mills at Rochelle, La. 350 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 





WE USE LUMBERMAN'S STANDARD CODE. 
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Summer 
has Come 


at last, with the usual accompaniment of 
long and short billed insects. If you want 
solid comfort, put in a full stock of 


SCREENS 


(Door and Window) 


Beware of the “just as good” kind ; insist 
on the best. See that they have our trade 
mark :—* Badger,” “Gopher,” or “ Bear,” 
then you can rest assured your patrons will 
rise up and call you blessed. Our screens 
are not only a necessity but a luxury, for 
they are fly and bug proof. We manufac- 





| | Ih | ture the best doors on the market, also 
i Sash, Blinds, Mouldings, Interior Finish, 
A AH etc. Everything in Hard and Soft Woods. 
We are never content with past attain- 
ments, we are pressing on to future 
achievements. The best workmanship, the 
best material, and the experience of a busi- 


ness lifetime, are put in service for your 
benefit. You want the best. Write any 
of our houses. 


= 





Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co. 


(The Badger) 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Fulton & Libbey Company. 


(The Gopher) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Libbey & Fulton Company. 


(The Bear) 


KANSAS CITY, MoO. 


CHAS. J. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
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| BEAUMONT A Good 
OIL STOCKS. Understanding 


HIGGINS OIL AND FUEL CO. of any business is absolutely 
CAPITAL STOCK, $2,500,000.00 essential before you can in- 
Shares,$100. Each. BEAUMONT, TEXAS. telligently decide. Hence, we 


Two Flowing Wells, Capacity, 40,000 barrels per day. A believe you will find it to 
limited amount of this stock will be sold at par, your best interest to let us 


OFFICERS. ; - aS ie 
John N. Gilbert, President. W. S. Davidson, Vice President. give you a little inside infor- 


P. Higgins, Supt. & Geologist. W. B. Dunlap, Treasurer. mation relative to our 
Cc. L. Wallis, General Manager. 


DIRECTORS. ' " 
W. S. Davidson, P. Higgins, Railroad Ties and 
L. B. Pipkin, Cc. T. Heisig, 
Jno. N. Gilbert, Jno. Brooks, Timber, 
W. M. Carroll. 


RR Long Leaf 
COLUMBIA OIL CO. Y ; 
CAPITAL STOCK, $295,000.00 eHow, Pine Lumber. 
Shares, $100. Each, BEAUMONT, TEXAS, 
, , 75,000,000 FEET 
This Company owns 185 acres of land, most of which s in OUR ANNUAL CAPACITY. 
the proven territory, very close in. Development work will 


begin in a very short time. Shares of this stock will be sold 
at par. 





OFFICERS. 
Geo. C. O’Brien, President. Lee Blanchette, Vice President. 
Hal. G. Land, Secretary. S. W. Pipkin, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


E 
John N. Gilbert, Pres. Higgins Oil Co., and General Manager of BEAUMONT LUMBER CO. 
Beaumont Lumber Company. 
S. W. Pipkin, County Assessor. NONA MILLS co. LTD. 
Lee Blanchette, County Clerk. 
George C. O’Brien, County Judge. CHICAGO OFFICE, 1355 Old Colony Building. BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 
J. C. Eisentrout, of Beaumont. 
Cc. L. Wallis, Wallis & Landis, Galveston. 
J. W. Kokernot, President First National Bank, San Antonio. 
L. L. Foster, President Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
College Station. 
J. W. Edwards, Epworth, lowa. 


LUMBERMEN’S OIL CO. i 
CAPITAL STOCK, $250,000.00 
Shares, $1.00 Each. * BEAUMONT, TEXAS. E XP ansion 


This Company owns 51 acres of land, most of which is in 
the proven district. Development work will begin in a very is growth, the result of healthy 
a, time. 25,000 shares of this stock is offered at 60c assimilation and development. In 

¢ share. 
pe en the manufacture of 
F. L. Carroll, President, President Beaumont Lumber Co. 

D. G. Saunders, Vice President, Wholesale Lumber Dealer, Kan- 

er | WHITE an YELLOW 
8. W. Pipkin, Secretary and Treasurer, County Assessor, Beau- AND 

mont, Texas. 


F. L. Carroll, President ai Co., Waco, Tex. PINE LUMBER watya 


John N. Gilbert, President Higgins Oil Co., Beaumont, Texas; 
Secretary and Treasurer Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 


Texas. LATH, SHINGLES, PICKETS, Etc., Etc. 


D. G. Saunders, Wholesale Lumber Dealer, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. R. Ferguson, Manager Nona Mills Co., Leesville, La. 

S. W. Pipkin, Assessor of Jefferson County, Beaumont, Texas. 
L. B. Pipkin, Secretary and Treasurer, Beaumont Lumber Co., we have combined the BEST 


Beaumont, Texas. : 
W. E. Barns, Proprietor St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louls, Mo. ACHIEVEMENTS of the past with 


E. H. Lingo, President Louisiana and Texas Manufacturers’ and HIGHEST ATTAINTIIENTS of the 


Dealers’ Association, Denison, Texas. . 
Frank H. Hammond, Wholesale Ties and Timber, Kansas City, present. Modern Machinery and 


Mo. Experienced Men produces THE 
Cc. E. Walden, Secretary and Treasurer Sabine Tram Co., Beau- BEST 
mont, Tex. : ; 


All of the above named Companies are strictly first class and : 
will be run on business principles. I consider an investment - ame pales sat om wads ae 
alae = Star "re ed Companies fectly safe, and shipments. Can fill special orders 
believe the investors will receive liberal returns upon the from our mill located at Thornton, 
amount invested, Send subscriptions to, or write Ark. 


D.G. Saunders Lumber Co. The Knapp, Stout 


401-425 Keith @ Perry Bldg., K City, Mo. f FRANK D. STOUT, Pres. 
el erry g., Kansas City, Mo LA THE, ef & Co. Co m p an y. 


D. G. SAUNDERS, Beaumont, Tex. H. E. KNAPP. Ass’t Sec'y. i Aditi 
639 PEARL STREET. s PETER E. WILSOM, Treas, > Salisbury and Hall Streets. S2- LOUIS, MO. 














We carry a large stock in our St. 
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You will make no mistake in packing your ware- 
house full of TRUE-DOORS, for people like 
them and you will always find them good sellers. 


TRUE @ TRVE Co,, CHICAGO. 




















Hmert an fumtbermar, 








JuAN THE Boss PackeER—*This is the worst trail 1 know in my life—but the new Boss Senor he say— 
‘Nothing but TRUE & TRUE doors an’ never min’ the trail.’ So I must pack, pack, pack, always over the 
divide from the States until the camp shall be nothing but doors—Manana perhaps we rest— Quien Sabe?” 


DOORS. WINDOWS. MOULDINGS. 
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Mr. Retailer! 


The time has now arrived for decisive 
action. You know how it is with some 
of your customers. “They are power- 
fully sot in their ways,’ and when 
they have once used our 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


are bringing down large 
quantities of Lake Su- 
perior White Pine Lum- 
ber—dry and bright— 
you need it!— 


no sort of argument will convince 


By the Car Load 


White Cedar Shingles, 
White Pine Shingles, 
White Pine Lath. 


them that “others are just as good.” 
We make DOORS for His Majesty the 
American Farmer. This 


Our Boats | 
; 


TRADE ‘eve MARK ¢ ~ 


is what he likes to see. Question us 
about them. They stand investigation. 


A. H. STANGE CO. COMPANY, eam 


Merrill, Wis. Laflin and 22nd Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: me 


Tue Pitsen LUMBER 








KILN DRIED, > Sr noe Ne = HEADQUARTERS 
HOLLOW BACKED, | seieaG@ EB is 5 @Ri es for 








BORED, 
POLISHED 











. and 
- END-MATCHED. 


W. D. Younc s Co., 


WEST BAY CITY, iICH: 


oe dy TR he RH 


wh, lle yyy yy 





WINTER-SAWED 
MICHIGAN 
HARD MAPLE 
4-4 to 16-4 INCLUSIVE. 





i 
a 


q 


8 ee” 
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THE FINEST CROSS-CUT SAW EVER INVENTED—THE 


ATKINS’ REX” 


PENNSYLVANIA PATTERN, SEGMENT GROUND. 














This picture is taken from life and shows men using the Pennsylvania Rex cross-cut saw in the forests in Pennsylvania. 


THE ATKINS’ SEGMENT GROUND CROSS-CUT SAWS 
ARE GUARANTEED TO CUT FASTER AND BETTER 
THAN ANY MAKE OF SAWS. 


“ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD.” 


E. C. ATKINS @ Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


and Factores, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRANCH HOUSES: MEMPHIS, TENN., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., PORTLAND, ORE. 











A LVCKY POCKET PIECE. P. S.—Band Saws made in Fancy Colors no ex- 


is something every Mill Owner and Superintendent and Fore- tra price. 


man and Filer and Sawyer wants. The waytogetitistowrite 4 sé ’ ” 
for it and give the name of some other good Mill Man Super- SAWYER’S HAND BOOK had Free for the 


4 - 
intendent or Foreman or Filer or Sawyer, Mention this peper. Asking. 
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We Invite You All- 


to test the superior qualities of our Wolverine Brand 


HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


If you have tested its merits in the past we feel confi- 
dent you are well satisfied. It requires study and close 
attention to the smallest details to manufacture an 





aritcle of this character but the testimony of hundreds 
of our friends and customers bears us out in the state- 





ment that we have taken up the manufacture of a hard 








maple Flooring which they can purchase with a guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Equal privileges to all, 





BLISS @ VAN AVKEN, = ssanes"* 


SALES OFFICES: 90 Schmidt Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA.; 301 West End Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








5 iil Pleasant! 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
From a Quality wana our New 
Brand of ‘ : ek 2 


MISSISSIPPI 
LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 





Known as PEARL RIVER PINE, is indeed “a Pearl of great price.” 
Lumber right. Prices right. Write us—we desire to get acquainted with you. 


Pearl River Lumber Co. 


F. F. BECKER, Pres't. 
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We are making an 
ESPECIALLY LOW PRICE 


on the following stock for immediate shipment: 








We are making a specialty of % $) 4-4 SHIPPING CULL OAK, 
inch Oak Flooring for factory and 
warehouse floors and solicit cor- 4-4 SHIPPING CULL POPLAR, 


respondence. 15 4-4 MILL CULL POPLAR, 














WHITE OAK TIMBERS Then, too, we manufacture 
For all purposes, our specialty. | POPLAR. 


We cut kiln dried Oak Dimensions for Chairs, 
Furniture, Table Tops, etc. Send us your orders, 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL Co. 


Green St., PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Special Notice 
To The Trade: 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have re- 
ceatly been appointed General Eastern sales agents of 
the 

H. McCORMICK LUMBER CO., 
oF McCORMICK, WASH., 
Manufacturers of 


OREGON FIR, 


both in heavy Timbers, and finished stock such as 

FLoorinG, CEILING, ETC. 
This company is one of the largest on the coast. The 
combined capacity of their 2 mills, upwards of 
150,000 FEET PER DAY. These mills are modern, thus 
enabling us to fill LARGE ORDERS OM SHORT NOTICE. 
Timbers up to 24x 24 and up to 120 ft.— Rough or 
Dressed. 

Our territory will embrace all the Onto River 
points including Cincinnati, Pirrspurc and v.cinity 
and all points East of Pittsburg. 

REMEMBER we handle everything in Harp and 
Sort Woops, from 


CORK PINE ro LIGNUM VITAE. 


We solicit your orders. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Main Office, Pittsburg, Pa: 


BRANCH OFFICES AND OPERATIONS : 
Menominee, Mich. Nashville. Tenn. Evansville, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. Norfolk, Va. Weston, W. Va. 
Buckhannon, W. Va. Wonewoc, Wis. Ridgway, Pa. 
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Dh R. Davis Lumber Co. 


_PHILLIPS, WIS. 
} BASSWOOD, HARDWOODS, Mixed Cars. 





WRITE FOR RATES. 
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SPECIALTIES. 


WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER Co., 


HERMANSVILLE, MICH. 


ROCK MAPLE FLOORING, 
BIRCH FLOORING, 

SEC. RED BIRCH FLOORING, 
CHERRY FLOORING, 
BIRDSEYE MAPLE FLOORING, 
BASSWOOD PRODUCTIONS. 





Thick White Cedar Shingles, Cedar Posts, Poles, Pine and Hemlock. 



















































































General Office. 
22nd and Loomis Streets. 
Retail Office—Throop St., near 22nd. 


LUMBER 


YARDS-—22nd St., between Throop 
and Loomis Streets, 


CHICAGO 
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Dry White Pine, 
Norway Pine, 
Hemlock. 


EDWIN S. HARTWELL 


LUMBER COMPANY, 


1324 Elston Ave., CHICAGO. 
LONG DISTANCE ‘PHONE .... WEST, 637. 


White Pine 
Dressed 
Dimension 
SHINGLES, 
White and 
Red Cedar 
SHINGLES. 
LATH. 





It will pay you to secure 
our prices before plac- 
ing orders elsewhere. 





TAGART, BEATON & CO. 


Shippers Agents and Wholesale 
Distributors of 


Amerioan rlaPdwoods. 


Solicit Correspondence from 
Responsible Manufacturers. 


2 Great Winchester hin 


—~sawe 


LONDON, E. C. 





Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO, | 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 
35 $0. CANAL ST. 44 DEY STREET. 
Cable address. ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 
SALE AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





JOHN T. RILEY. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Chas. S. Riley & Co. | 


WHOLESALE | MAPLE FLOORING 
account and would be pleased to 


ke 
{ 
L U M B E R 9 || Correspond with manufacturers of 


| choice Maple Flooring with the view 
of selling their stock in this market 
and vicinity. 


HENRY C. 


RILEY. 


We are now in a position to accept 
the agency for a first class 








Girard Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 








W.O. KING @ C 


Hardwood Lumber. 


CHICAGO 
@ Loomis St. Bridge. 





Quartered 
and Plain 


Red and White 


OAK. 
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Brown and 
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Chicago Belting Company, } 


| 


67-69 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 


NEW ORLEANS. ST. LOUIS. MEMPHIS. E 
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NORTHWESTERN [UMBERYAN 
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Seldom would a bank go wrong if it obeyed the 
national banking act. One of the most important rules 
and yet one of the most frequently violated is that 
which limits the amount of money that may be loaned 
on any one account. The law might well go still further 
and prohibit any officer or director of a national bank 
from borrowing money from his own or any other 
national bank or from holding any stock in a corporation 
or interest in a firm which is a borrower. 





A redwood combination seems to be one of the proba- 
bilities of the near future. Redwood combinations have 
been on the tapis for a generation but not one material- 
ized into a fact that had any important influence on the 
tedwood market. In the meantime values have been 
slaughtered and the timber has been cut away without 
any return proportionate to its real value. It would 


be well for the redwood business to be handled by a 


number of independent concerns provided they could 
live together in peace and not be forever cutting each 
others’ throats; but since that is impossible a combina- 
tion seems to be the only solution. To be thoroughly 
effective it should take over the entire redwood belt, 
timber, railroads, mills and all; and then perhaps red- 
wood would produce a decent profit, would be so handled 
as to extend its field of sale and would occupy a larger 
place in the lumber economy of the country. There is 
no danger of a monopoly that would be a menace to 
consumers, for redwood has too many competitors, but 
it should be put on a permanently stable basis. 


OBB IPL EE EIS 


Shingles are still advancing in value, led by red 
cedars, the supply of which seems to be inadequate 
to the demand. 


In Chicago a threatened millworkers’ strike decidedly 
lessened the number of building permits issued last week 
and this. The strained situation in the steel industries 
also has had a deterrent effect on building plans in vari- 
ous portions of the country, while the heat alone has been 
sufficient excuse for the decrease in number of new 
projects that is noted. 

PPB PBB BODO" 


In the past the blanket rate system of freight charge 
on yellow pine was a detriment to values, for it threw 
open the whole yellow pine territory to simultaneous 
development and unrestricted competition. We are not 
sure but it is still a menace, though for the time being 
demand has overtaken the supply. On the Pacific coast 
topographical restrictions will prevent the undue expan- 
sion by which yellow pine has suffered. As the timber 
is cut away from the immediate vicinity of Puget 
sound, the logging streams etc., its development becomes 
a matter of such expense that it is not likely to be 
undertaken before the product is needed. If one body of 
timber cost $3 a thousand to log and another $5 or $6, 
the latter will not be opened up until the former is 
exhausted or its product becomes insufficient to supply 
the demand, resulting in a raising of the price to a 
point where it makes operations on the more expensively 
located timber practicable. In that fact lies, we believe, 
the permanency of the lumber business on the Pacific 
coast and the bar to excessive development. 


PPrrrrrrorrrrw—~—r—~"n—n SF 


Intrinsic value considered, southern quartered red oak 
is the cheapest material in the country today. It is a 
good material, but little inferior to white oak in either 
beauty or durability, and yet it is selling at prices 
hardly above those of plain red. Any architect or con- 
tractor who is looking out for the interest of his clients 
will under present conditions recommend the use of 
quartered red oak wherever it is adapted to the purpose. 

OPP PPP PIP PPP PD 


American persimmon and dogwood are being cut and 
dried in this country, sent to Scotland to be rough 
shaped into golf sticks and then sent back to this 
country, paying 40 percent advalorem duty, to be finished 
and put into use on American links. If that is not a 
“fool” proceeding we don’t know anything about Amer- 
ican mechanical skill or the. game of golf. 


PAPA PPI ILI III 


It looks as though Great Britain and the continent 
were just now being made the dumping ground for a 
considerable part of the riffraff of American mills. 
Nothing but good lumber will go over there at a price 
which will pay the cost, freight and charges, and at these 
times, when trade is so dull there anyhow, shipments 
should be restricted to stock which is certainly salable. 


i 


Germany is in a bad way financially, yet few of its 
statesmen seem to consider that possibly the cause 
may be overexpansion and the tremendous expenses of 
an enormous standing army and its new navy; and still 
the nation goes on putting money into a colonial policy 
and into colonies few if any of which pay either in rev- 
enue or in the profits on the business done with them for 
the expenses incurred on their behalf. 

BABA PAALII IO 


Some time ago American shippers were warned against 
smooth dressing of timbers sent to Germany, lest they 
be classed on this account as planed and be made to pay 
a higher duty. The German customs officials are capable 
of fine hair splitting upon every possible occasion. 
Agricultural implements, for instance, are subjected to 
a much higher duty if the handles happen to be painted; 
and a few cheap decalcomania decorations upon the door 
of an office safe double the duty. 


MOVEMENT OF WHITE PINE. 


White pine lumber receipts at the great lake markets 
have been unusually heavy of late,in spite of the dif- 
ficulty in securing carriers. If all the vessels could 
have been obtained that were wanted and if men could 
have been secured to load and unload them business 
would have been still heavier, but as it is there has 
been little occasion for complaint and wholesale yard 
dealers see some prospect of being able to bring their 
assortments up to the proper point and to lay in sup- 
plies for their next winter’s trade. 

Trade in white pine remains remarkably good and 
the active movement is not confined to the west but 
is generally experienced at all important wholesale 
points. The same story comes from Saginaw, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and Tonawanda as is heard 
in the lumber district of Chicago, and it is repeated 
in even more glowing colors in the Mississippi river 
valley. 

No. 2 common and better, factory plank ete. are of 
course the best: sellers, but there is an improvement 
in the lower grades, though No. 4 and 5 boards are 
still rather weak. The condition of this stock rather 
puzzles a good many lumbermen who can see no reason 
why, with the activity among the box factories, that 
are the chief consumers of these grades, there should 
be any weakness at all. It is not to be expected that 
prices will be as high as in the pinch of last year; but 
consumption is heavy, and while there are substitutes 
for white pine for some purposes it is still the favorite 
box material. 

Piece stuff is very strong in the central and western 
states. ‘The recent slight advances are fully maintained 
and this week a higher list was sent out by the price 
list committee of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

There is a temporary lull in orders during this heated 
spell, perhaps induced to some extent by threatened 
strikes; but there is after all no really disquieting sign 
to be observed and manufacturers and dealers alike 
are looking forward to a continuance of the very large 
business they, have already enjoyed this year and to 
a probable enlargement of it this fall. Logging and 
manufacturing conditions are extremely satisfactory so 
that operating plans can be carried out, and to meet 
the demand there will be a supply as large as is pos- 
sible considering the stock of logs available. 





UNIFORM MATCHING OF CAR STOCK. 


Now the railroads are calling for uniform standards 
of dressing and matching, especially of car roofing, siding 
and lining. In these particular items of interest to car 
builders the wishes of the lumberman might well be con- 
sulted, but having come to an agreement as to the 
proper cross section it should be followed absolutely and 
universally. 

It is pointed out by one railroad paper that the present 
no-standard leads to much inconvenience and some loss 
to the railroads. In building a car it makes not much 
difference, for the material for any one car is likely to 
be from one mill, but cars are constantly in need of 
repairs. Perhaps a brand new car may go into a wreck 
and have its roof or side damaged and then the chances 
are decidedly against the material on hand being an ex- 
act match with that on the car. If this fact would lead 
the railroad entirely to recover every car thus damaged 
the lumbermen would not complain, for it would make a 
still larger market for their wares, but as it is the 
repair is accomplished at a decided inconvenience and 
increased expense in the shop with no gain whatever to 
the lumber dealer. This is only one phase of a large 
subject. 

It is strange that so little general interest has: been 
taken in the subject by lumber producers. The yellow 
pine manufacturers appreciated the situation and have 
adopted a standard which is in use by most members 
of that industry, but there still remain many in it who 
pay no attention to the standard, or follow it but 
loosely. Yellow pine, however, is only one department 
of the lumber business of the country. White pine has 
never had any generally acknowledged standards and 
the proposition to introduce them has always been met 
with indifference and sometimes by hostility, some man- 
ufacturers seeming to feel that they might lose some 
personal advantage if all lumber were matched alike. 

This is a shortsighted view of the case. It is a nar- 
row policy which does not comport with good business 
methods or trade expansion. Standard goods should 
be made on standard dimensions, and the advantage of 
any manufacturer should rest in quality of material and 
workmanship rather than any specialty in the location 
of tongue or groove. 

If the Master Car Builders’ Association, which is a 
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wonderfully influential organization, should take up 


this subject and decide on standards for lumber used 
in car construction, the lumberman who did not con- 
form thereto would find himself out of business; but 


the master car builders might decide on standards that 
would not be agreeable to lumbermen, that would not 
harmonize with other standard stock. Consequently it 
would be well, if this matter is to be made the matter 
of association legislation, to take it up between the car 
builders and the lumber producers. This action if taken 
should be universal. It should not be confined to white 
pine, yellow pine or fir. All should combine to make a 
universal standard and the same universality should 
apply to flooring, ceiling and other forms of lumber 
which ge into building construction. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CYPRESS USES. 


It seems but a few days ago that cypress manufac- 
turers of Louisiana were sending out missionaries to ex- 
plain to architects and contractors what an excellent 
material cypress was and to secure its introduction into 
northern markets by any possible means. We do not 
know that any large quantity of cypress was actually 
given away but very low prices were made and every 
possible influence was brought to bear to impress upon 
the public its merits. 7 

It was exploited for almost every purpose to which a 
wood could be put. Listen to these missionaries and one 
would almost have believed that cypress was superior to 
mahogany for cabinet work, to oak for strength, to white 
pine for sash and door factory use, and to poplar for car- 
riage bodies. Even so, the introduction of the wood was 
for years slow and the project a discouraging one. But 
the cypress men of that time, many of whom had freshly 
embarked in the business or had increased their output, 
were possessed of much faith in their product and be- 
lieved that in the waning of white pine would be found 
the opportunity for cypress. 

Look at the contrast between that time and now. 
Now the mills are unable to keep up with the demand. 
While cypress is not yet a cabinet wood, it is a recog- 
nized house finishing material of good quality. Many 
fine residences have been finished with it, the contrasting 
colors to be found in the Louisiana and south Atlantic 
coast product making it highly decorative. It is used 
in schools or places where formerly white pine would 
have been used. Then its use was occasional and experi- 
mental; now it is constant and cypress is a recognized 
factor in the general lumber market. Then the diffi- 
culty was to find an outlet for the product of the mills; 
now to make a product large enough to supply the de- 
mand. Then there was jealousy among the cypress 
producers—those who made red cypress, as it was called, 
decried the white cypress growing in a more northern 
climate and in different soil. Now everything bearing 
the name of cypress “goes” and prosperity and the fact 
that each and all have business enough to keep them 
busy the year around have softened the asperities of 
competition and made the cypress men friends. Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana no longer make faces at each other 
and the gulf and the Atlantic coast are allies instead of 
red hot competitors. 

The change has been a remarkable one and a quick one, 
It is due both to the substantial merits of cypress and 
to the declining supply of white pine for which in many 
cases cypress is a satisfactory substitute. A saving 
clause, however, in regard to cypress is that its output 
has been, is and will continue to be limited. The tim- 
ber grows in solid bodies so that it is susceptible of 
control and modern cypress operators require an invest- 
ment of capital that bars out the ordinary small operator 
who might be a demoralizer. Consequently cypress values 
are firmly held and there seems to be a steady and reli- 
able profit in the conduct of the business. 





TIMBER AS AN INVESTMENT. 


In the last issue of the LUMBERMAN somewhat ex- 
tensive reference was made to the fact that the general 
investor has in the past paid very little attention to 
timber, notwithstanding that form of property is one of 
the most certainly remunerative of any in this country, 
and assigned as one of the reasons therefor that a pure- 
ly timber investment cannot pay annual dividends on 
stock or interest on bonds, all returns having to be 
deferred until the timber is marketed or utilized through 
a saw mill. A belief was also expressed that when the 
general investor shall become interested in timber, as it 
now seems likely he soon will do, means will be found 
to carry the property in such a way as to pay at least 
a small annual dividend and thus furnish the element 

Missouri. 
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necessary to make such an investment attractive to the 
ordinary buyer of securities. 

We may go further and say that in a good many cases 
it is possible to operate a timber property, thus pay- 
ing carrying charges and a small dividend without 
impairing the capital. It can be done by means of 
preservative forestry methods applied to tree felling 
and logging—methods so often derided by lumbermen. 
Fortunately these methods are especially adapted to 
large operations requiring a heavy capital and which 
thus are attractive to financiers. A small tract of 
timber cannot so satisfactorily be operated in this way. 
While a man with a section of timber can handle it on 
a forestry basis, the income derived will be so small 
that he cannot depend upon it for his living except 
perhaps under extraordinary circumstances. The larger 
the tract the more economical is its administration and 
the more reliable the returns. <A tract of 100,000 acres 
furnishes a very fair basis for forestry operations, but 
still larger tracts, the erection of which into independ- 
ent properties is now being considered, furnish still 
better opportunities. It is intimated that methods of 
this sort will be used in east Texas on a large scale. 

As yet there is a lack of experience in this country 
as to what can be accomplished financially by forestry 
methods applied to virgin timber, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that under favorable conditions 3 to 5 
percent can be paid in perpetuity, with a much larger 
return for the early years of the operation. Most of 
the forestry experiments in this country are concerned 
with what are not first class timber propositions. George 
Vanderbilt’s famous estate in North Carolina, including 
Pisgah forest, is rather sparsely timbered with an 
inferior growth. The reserves in the Adirondacks and 
elsewhere in the east where replanting and forestry 
methods are being adopted are largely on cut over 
lands, so that a heavy charge for tree planting has to be 
endured which would be avoided if the operation were 
in virgin timber. 

The forestry division of the department of agriculture 
and other authorities have made estimates as to the 
returns from preservative forestry methods as applied 
to virgin timber. In any such tract probably half the 
total stumpage can be cut at once or as rapidly as 
desired. This operation might be spread out over five 
or ten years, yielding large returns, after which the 
amount annually would drop to the quantity that can 
be permanently maintained—that is, to an amount equiv- 
alent to the annual growth. 

On such a basis as this a company can be capitalized 
whose securities will command the favorable attention 
of investors, although it is probable that before any 
general movement in that direction can be expected a 
successful experiment will have to be inaugurated and 
carried on. No better field for such an experiment 
could be found than in the longleaf timber districts of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. The stumpage per 
acre is quite heavy, the quality of the timber is fine 
and growth is rapid. Furthermore, the topography is 
such that discriminating logging can be done. In a 
good many sections this last point might prove an obsta- 
cle. For instance, on the Pacific coast the timber in 
many localities is so difficult to log that it seems neces- 
sary to make a pretty clean sweep of what stands on 
the ground. Yet even there reforestation is practicable; 
in fact, more so than in many other localities, as it is 
a natural timber growing territory and but a very 
moderate amount of care is needed to secure new forest 
cover of the same kind, or even better, as that which 
has been cut away. 


YELLOW PINE STATISTICS FOR MAY. 


The report of the yellow pine clearing house as to 
the business of May of this year is at hand, embracing 
reports from 146 yellow pine mills, chiefly located west 
of the Alabama and Georgia line. For the first time 
this year the production closely approaches the ship- 
ments of the mills reporting, and yet the condition in 
May was very much different from that of May, 1900, 
when the cut exceeded shipments by about 12,000,000 
feet. 

In May of this year, as compared with last, sub- 
stantial increases were shown in the shipments to the 
New England states, to Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa, Texas and Old and New Mexico, while the only 
decrease of importance was in the shipments to Illinois. 
The heaviest gains were shown in Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, whose increase in demand was almost phenom- 
enal. Especially is this true as to Kansas, which 
increased its requirements from 9,000,000 feet in May, 
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1900, to 20,000,000 feet in May of this year. Never- 
theless the report is somewhat disappointing to those 
who had predicted a 20,000,000-foot decrease in stocks 
during May; but this failure of prophesy should be 
gratifying to the mill men whose stocks have been alto- 
gether too low for good business and, in fact, if the 
production could heavily exceed shipments for the next 
two months it would be an excellent thing for the fall 
trade, to which the manufacturers have been looking 
forward with some apprehension. 


WHO SHALL CONTROL ? 


In the daily papers a week or so ago were dispatches 
from Washington relating to the plans of the depart- 
ment of the interior for handling the forest reserves 
belonging to the government so as to secure revenue 
from them and perpetuate them. One of these dis- 
patches, referring to the cabinet meeting of June 28, is 
as follows: 

Secretary Hitchcock announced after the cabinet meeting 
that he is preparing to organize a forestry bureau in the 
interior department to carry out an extensive system of re- 
forestation, somewhat on the plan successfully pursued in 
Germany. It was too early to go into details, he said, but 
the president and his colleagues were satisfied with the prac- 
ticability of the scheme and impressed with the results 
which could be achieved in restoring the rapidly disappear- 
ing woodlands of the country. 

A more extended reference to this matter by a special 
correspondent was as follows: 

The secretary expressed the belief that the present system 
of protecting the forest reserves was entirely inadequate and 
that he proposed to make some radical and sweeping changes. 
He said the department of agriculture was carrying on the 
scientific work in forestry in a satisfactory way, but he 
would organize a division of his department not only to 
furnish adequate protection to our existing forests but also 
to carry forward an intelligent system of reforestation. He 
believes the dead and down timber can be removed, and he 
also believes a system should be provided for the planting of 
a tree every time one is cut down. The systems of Germany 
and other countries on the continent for the protection of 
forests could be followed and improved upon in this country. 
Unless something of this kind is done he believes our forests 
are threatened with destruction. The department now has a 
force of forest rangers who fight fires and do all they can to 
prevent the wanton destruction of the timber. The system, 
however, is not as perfect as might be desired. The extent 
of the work is not appreciated by those unfamiliar with its 
details. One of the bad fires of the last year in California 
cost the government $18,000 and had destroyed the timber 
of 6,500 acres of timber land before it could be extinguished. 

Secretary Hitchcock has an understanding of the for- 
estry question more broad and perhaps more definite 
than that of any previous occupant of his high position, 
but it is to be hoped that whatever is done in the direc- 
tion of forest preservation and restoration will be done 
by that department which is organized and equipped 
with men, information and experience for that especial 
work. The secretary commends the work of the for- 
estry division of the department of agriculture but he 
might have gone further in that commendation. 

To be sure, the division of forestry is not yet organ- 
ized on a large enough scale to handle this problem, 
but neither is the interior department. Modern forestry 
is a commercial problem as well as a scientific one. On 
the scientific side there is no question that the forestry 
division is thoroughly equipped. Furthermore, it has 
in its employ men of practical experience in the lumber 
business and the head of the division is a man who 
appreciates to the full all the commercial problems 
involved and who is thoroughly capable of operating a 
lumber business large or small to the best advantage. 
What will be needed in the operation of government tim- 
ber is a high degree of technical forestry skill and a 
knowledge of the lumber business. It is not enough 
that he who would guide this work must know how 
to grow trees, but he must know how to fell them and 
manufacture them to the best advantage. The head of 
the forestry division, Gifford Pinchot, is both scientific 
and practical, and above all he is a man of undaunted 
courage and absolute honesty. Belonging to an old 
and wealthy family, he is in his present position for the 
love of the work, and he has gathered around him men 
as nearly as possible like himself. 

There will be great temptations surrounding the 
administration of government forests in a commercial 
way. The scandals that have beset the timber admin- 
istration of the department of the interior indicate in 
a small way what may be expected when the work of 
forest preservation and replanting shall in good earnest 
be begun. No blame should be attached to Secretary 
Hitchcock and perhaps not near as much to any one as 
has been accorded to some. But this work should be by 
itself. The interior department has enough to do with- 
out it. There should be no divided responsibility, but 
while the title to lands might remain with the interior 
department its operation should be exclusively under 
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control of the forestry division. of the agricultural 
department. Then the country can be assured of an 
administration that will be wise, honest and from a 
business standpoint as financially successful -as is pos- 


sible. 





LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 

The difficulty in securing sufficient reliable labor in 
the south seems to be increasing. The immediate causes 
are undoubtedly the demands by planters, which are 
drawing away the labor from the saw mills, and the 
growth of new industrial establishments which are 
taking the rural population to the towns. But back 
of all this is the fact that southern industries are grow- 
ing out of all proportion to population. 

The northern part of the United States has always re- 
ceived the vast majority of immigration. Therefore 
there has been an increasing supply of common labor 
which has in a measure kept pace with the demand. 
The growing call for skilled labor in the various in- 
dustries has been supplied both by immigration and 
the training of the native born population. The great 
educators have been industrial establishments them- 
selves, and in addition there have been manual train- 
ing schools and technical institutions of all sorts which 
have been an important factor in meeting the demand 
for labor and skill. 

In the south there has been comparatively little immi- 
gration, no important movement for supplying the de- 
mand for skilled labor, while it has not been able to 
draw upon the north as extensively as one section of 
the north can upon the other, for the average northern 
man does not fancy the southern climate. While, there- 
fore, the supply of labor has been confined almost entirely 
to the natural increase of the local population, the de- 
mand for labor has vastly increased. Agriculture itself 
is calling for more workers than ever before. The greater 
diversity of crops has put into cultivation land which 
formerly laid idle. Rice culture has called for thou- 
sands of workers. New industries of all sorts, from 
woodworking establishments to textile establishments, 
have called for their tens of thousands, and so we find, 
year after year, a continually growing scarcity of labor 
in the south and manufacturing operations hampered 
for want thereof. Particularly have the lumber mills 
suffered, The work in these establishments is hard; 
the average negro finds more congenial employment 
in the field, while the average white worker prefers 
manufacturing establishments of other sorts. 

With so radical a reason for the shortage of labor, 
it will be no easy thing to overcome it. Two methods 
must be adopted. One is to set to work a large mass 
of partially idle population. Conditions of life in the 
south are comparatively easy and much less than a 
full day’s or week’s or month’s or year’s work suffices 
to supply the simple wants of the average southern dwell- 
er who depends upon his hands for his livelihood. This 
condition will to a certain extent correct itself; but 
perhaps something can be done to stimulate ambition 
and by increasing wants to increase willingness to work. 
The other method is by immigration—preferably from 
the north. Northern workmen will learn that the south- 
ern climate is not so bad after all, and if some pains 
are taken to give them similar conditions to those they 
find in the north in respect to schools, libraries, oppor- 
tunities for amusement ete., the Ohio river will cease 
to be an important dividing line. 


THE STATUS OF COAL. 

Current events in coal circles all point to a strength- 
ening of ownerships. The anthracite producers have 
reached, from all appearances, the ideal condition for 
which they have been striving for many years. Mine 
owners in eastern Kentucky are working for a combina- 
tion and similar designs are said to be preparing for 
the coal properties in the western part of the state. 
The West Virginia mining companies are slowly getting 
closer and closer together, large Ohio interests like- 
wise, the Indiana scheme of consolidation is said to be 
progressing favorably, and some minor jointure of inter- 
ests in Illinois is under negotiation. Meanwhile it is 
reported that the United States Steel Corporation has 
been making overtures for the absorption of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company and rumor ,has connected the same 
large iron and steel interest with the absorption of the 
coal lands in the Flat Top (W. Va.) district. Another 
possibility, assuming formidable shape, is the extensive 
making of coke in the west for iron manufacture. For 
several weeks the Illinois Steel Company has been exper- 
imenting with coke manufactured from western coal 
and the results are semi-officially pronounced to be sat- 
isfactory. If the results prove as intimated there may 
be the purchase of extensive western coal properties for 
coke making purposes. It is not known whether the 
coke thus produced in the west comes from Illinois or 
Indiana, or from what part of the state. There are 
obvious reasons for keeping the location quiet until the 
adaptability of the coke for the purposes mentioned 
shall be established beyond question and sufficient land 
purchased by the proposing coke makers. History is 
being made very fast in the coal industry just now. 

In the anthracite trade the benefits to the producers 
of the prsent effective “community of interests” are so 
plain that they cannot be mistaken. Not only has pro- 
duction been maintained at high water mark but ex- 
penses in the sales and other departments have been 
whittled down so greatly that profits have improved 
proportionately. The usually quiet month of July has 
been ushered in and there are no high anticipations of 
big trade in the near future, though the coal men are 
willing to be surprised in that respect. The demand in 





the east is expected to shrink because of the previous 


early buying, and just what the west will do is a con- 
undrum. There will probably be some coal shipped to 
the Missouri river, if the freight rates prove to be 
accommodating, but there are heard not a few minor 
utterances of discontent in the extreme west at the 
present schedule of prices. Whether it represents dis- 
satisfaction wide enough materially to affect the total 
volume of anthracite consumed in that district must 
develop later. But, as viewed from all accessible infor- 
mation, the buying in the west thus far represents only 
a small percentage of annual needs. On this side of 
the Missouri river dealers have quite generally bought 
a little coal. Few of them have stocked up very 
largely but most of those who have yards now have an 
emergency stock on hand. Expectations seem to be to 
do most of the anthracite business from now on directly 
from car to wagon, for the saving by storage will be 
only 20 cents on the price, which according to report 
will prevail from September 1 through the ensuing win- 
ter. Hence the amount of near business will depend con- 
siderably upon the buying of coal by the consumers. 
There is the possibility that buying may become general 
at pretty much one and the same time, in which case 
there might be an insufficient quantity of coal available 
to provide for the orders; but that is some distance in 
the future. 

From the outlook of the seller the anthracite market 
is very strong. There are some minor labor. troubles 
at mines and fom a variety of causes the production 
continues less than the demand. It is anticipated that 
this condition of the market will be continued through 
the dull months, July and August, the output keeping 
within the current demand plus the tonnage that can 
be shipped up the lake. The lake business may be a 
considerable factor during the next few weeks. The 
July circular, a reduction of 10 cents in the discount. 
is firmly held. Retail prices at Chicago continue a little 
irregular but not generally so. 

There is a better sentiment in the bituminous trade, 
but actual prices show no improvement. June was dis- 
appointingly quiet. July will doubtless be better, for 
the threshing trade is beginning and crops are abundant. 
Competition is active for the contracts that are still 
out, a good instance of this being the Chicago municipal 
and the Cook county contracts. Last year little atten- 
tion was paid to this business, amounting to about 200,- 
000 tons, the successful bidders getting the contracts at 
good prices. But this year the competition is so sharp 
that all kinds of trouble have arisen in the awarding 
of the contracts. For the bituminous coal there are 
low and irregular bids, but the bids on anthracite are 
uniform and a readvertisement does not produce differ- 
ent results. The conviction seems inevitable that pro- 
duction of bituminous coal has so greatly increased that 
any probable wants can be cared for. The volume of 
bituminous coal actually consumed in June was doubt- 
less close to high water mark for the month, if not 
above it, but nevertheless the trade seemed dull. There 
are further indices this week of coming betterment. It 
may not materialize until fall, but the signs are multi- 
plying. The opinion is gaining ground among shippers 
of bituminous that prices should advance at the first 
favorable opportunity and action is under advisement 
among several large interests. On a few contracts run- 
ning for a year there have also been some slight 
changes by way of higher prices. Cars are reported 
searce in Pennsylvania, but in the west there is an 
abundance. It is said that in the Pittsburg district 
an unusually large car equipment has been absorbed 
in the iron ore trade, more of the ore than formerly 
being now loaded directly from vessel to cars for 
haulage to furnaces, instead of being dumped on stock 
piles, and the ore movement is the heaviest ever known. 

Coke is reported to be a shade easier. A number of 
six months’ contracts are being closed. 


CEDAR RAILROAD TIES. 


More attention is being paid this year than ever before 
to the cedar tie business and thus there is an added 
drain upon the white cedar resources of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, which makes measureably nearer the time 
when cedar shall cease to be produced in important 
quantities. The railroad tie business at the best is 
making terrific inroads upon the timber supply of the 
United States and there is as yet no sign of a substitute 
for the wood. Among the leading tie timbers, though 
because of its scarcity minor’ in volume of product, is 
white cedar. It is a soft wood and so will not resist wear 
as well as many others, but its resistance to decay is 
equal to that of any wood that grows in the country 
and particularly when laid in swampy locations does it 
show its advantage. When used with tie plates it can 
stand quite heavy traffic but its chief use is on roads 
where the equipment is comparatively light and where 
traffic is small. There are enough places where it can 
be used to advantage, however, to call for all the cedar 
ties that can be turned out and consequently there has 
been great activity in this direction. Tie-making ma- 
chinery has been put in at a good many northern plants 
and the product is greater this year than of recent years, 
though stocks do not increase. 

One of the uses to which cedar is particularly adapted 
is for street railway ties. The big girder rails used now- 
adays in city street car roadbed construction call for 
ties underneath them which are buried in the ground 
and where most other valuable material does not wear. 
Cedar is hard enough for this comparatively light traffic 
and never rots and so is in strong demand for this pur- 
pose. White cedar tie makers and dealers are having 
an active business this year and much interest is taken 
in the subject by those who have not heretofore entered 
the business. 














A Mott Street Lumber Yard. 

Down in Mott street, in New York, in the Chinese dis- 
trict, is a lumber yard which is said to be a curiosity. 
It occupies the first floor of 
an old four-story tumble- 
down tenement house. The 
lumber is stored within the 
first floor by being passed 
through windows and nar- 
row doorways from a blind 
alley. All of the lumber 
that is sold from the place 
is delivered on push carts 
by Italian boys. The re- 
mainder of the house is 
occupied by tenants and is 
a perfect hive of humanity. 
The German owner leases 
blets the tenements. It is 
said that in this way his rent is only nominal. The 
entire stock probably does not exceed a half dozen car- 
loads, but it comprises lumber from the highest class 
white pine uppers to minor strips of resawn spruce. On 
the whole it is a rather comprehensive stock sorted 
largely for repair work. The owner’s customers are 
largely confined to within a few squares of his place 
of doing business and consist largely of Chinese. Every 
board, plank or strip is sold by the piece, and nothing 
is ever said about feet in the plant. Cash sales of the 
institution run from $50 to $100 a day, and all in 
chicken feed business at that. 

It seems that the Chinese do their own carpentering 
work and build their own 
tubs and wash house outfits 
themselves, The owner says 
they are the best lumber- 
men in the world, and good 
pay withal. He thinks that 
it is perfectly safe to trust 
any Chinaman for anything 
in the way of lumber that 
he wants, as he always 
pays. And he further says 
that their knowledge of 
lumber is of a very superior =<zpf 
character. The matter of — = -_- 
the selection of the material ; 
for a wash tub means a visit from at least a dozen 
Chinamen, who examine carefully every inch of the 
planks proposed to be purchased. 











Mahogany in Florida. 


The expert advertising man of the Monon Route has 
been having a little fun at the expense of the hard- 





AS FOUND IN FLORIDA. 


wood lumbermen. He advertised “Mahogany in Flor- 
ida,” saying that “the finest mahogany and rosewood 
are now found in Florida on the Monon and C. H. & D.; 
Pullman special ete.,” and when the unsuspecting lum- 
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bermen bit he courteously pointed out their mistake. 
One Ohio lumberman offered to send him a bottle of 
wood alcohol to square the account, but the Monon man 
wouldn’t take anything but hard cider. 


Letters to the Editor. 


LIEN VS. MORTGAGE UNDER THE ILLINOIS 
LAW. 

Viota, ILt., June 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
When a party furnishes lumber and material for building a 
house, and the owner mortgages the same to secure addi- 
tional funds, would a lien placed upon this property take 
precedence over the mortgage, the mortgage being filed and 
recorded first ? 3 L. CHRISTY. 

The above question was referred to Elmer H. Adams, 
i40 Dearborn street, a lawyer with a large lien prac- 
tice, and a member of the committee which drew up 
an amended bill for the material men at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, there not being, however, time 
to present it in full at that session. Mr. Adams 
answered the above question by saying “‘yes, most cer- 
tanily,” and continued as follows: 

In answering the question more at length, I shall also 
state the law as I understand it, with relation to the priority 
of mortgages and liens under other circumstances than those 
indicated. 

1—The law of the state is that a mortgage or trust deed 
is not a lien on the property until the money which said 
mortgage or trust deed represents has actually been paid to 
the mortgagor, or to a order, by the mortgagee. The date 
f recording does not always govern. ms 
we wg ed: lien is a lien from the date of the original 
contract, regardless of when the proceedings to enforce it are 
commenced or the notice is given or statement of claim for 
ien is filed. 

“—. “if the mortgage were of record and the money repre- 
sented by the mortgage actually paid out, prior to the mak- 
ing of the contract to improve the property, then the mort- 
gage would be a first lien on the land and such improve- 
ments as were situated upon the land at the time of the 
making of the original contract. The party furnishing mate- 
rial or labor for additional improvements would have a first 
lien on the enhanced value of the property by reason of such 
additional improvements, and in such an event the court as- 
certains the value of the property before the additional im- 
provements were placed thereon, and as to that value the 
mortgage is a first lien. The court would also ascertain the 
value of the property with the additional improvements 
placed on the property by the mechanic or material man, 
and as to that enhancement of value the mechanic or mate- 
rial man has a first lien, and ce =_ of a sale of the prop- 
srty the funds are divided accordingly. ; 
a * instance, if a house and lot worth $15,000 be subject 
to a mortgage and additions and improvements are made by 
the mortgagor, so as to make the property worth $18,000, 
the mechanic and material man have a prior lien to the 
extent of the enhanced value, or three-eighteenths of the 
proceeds of the sale. The increased market value added to 
the property would govern the extent of the priority of 
the mechanics’ lien, without reference to the cost of the mate- 
rial or labor actually furnished. on 
4—If the mortgage is recorded after the date of the origi- 
nal contract or the moneys are paid out after the date of the 
original contract, then the lien is a first and paramount lien 
on the entire premises. ’ 

5—The term “original contract” means if the party fur- 
nishing material furnishes direct to the owner, then said 
party is an original contractor, and the lien would date 
from the date of his original contract with such owner. 

If the party furnishing material furnishes it to the origi- 
nal contractor, who has an original contract with the owner 
to improve said owner’s property, then such material man 
is a subcontractor, and his lien dates from the date of the 
original contract between the original contractor and the 
owner, regardless of when such original contractor pur- 
chases the materials from such material man. 

Mr. Adams was asked also to state his, views as 
to the present status of the Illinois mechanics’ lien 
law under the recent supreme court decision and re- 








plied: 

That is a difficult question to answer as clearly as you 
might desire. The only safe plan to follow is for a definite 
time to be fixed in each contract, until the supreme court 
either affirms or reverses the present decision, which propo- 
sition is now pending on a motion for a rehearing. My sug- 
gestion is that the material men state in a brief way upon 
every estimate that— ; 

“ In the event of the sale of the lumber herein 
specified, or any part thereof, it is understood and 
agreed that all materials are to be delivered with- 
iene cane months from date of sale, and paid for 
eee days after the last delivery. 

The dates left blank must of course be properly filled, and 
the time fixed for delivery and for payment must be within 
one year. This in my opinion would cover any question that 
might arise under the present condition of the law. 





Through Export Freight Rates. 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 26.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: A recent British publication lays particu- 
lar stress upon the recent purchase of the Leyland line of 
steamships by the Morgan syndicate, and points to the 
very significant fact that every failure on the part of 
our government to obtain control of or subsidize steam- 
ships for the transportation of the American export 
trade is followed by a still stronger movement on the 
part of organized capital in this country, either as rep- 
resented in the railroad or in the financial interests, 
though it might strike us at home as being a rather short 
sighted policy on the part of our government to allow 
trade facilities to pass into the control of large corpora- 
tions as it is doing by every step that is made in opposi- 
tion to public advancement. 

Further, the British merchants see in this latest move 
on the part of American capital an added effort to se- 
cure through freight rates, which is the aim of all export 
manufacturing countries at the present time, so that it 
may soon. be possible for American commercial men to 
quote the prices of their wares to the point of destina- 
tion. 

Anent this question, the writer was confronted during 
the present week by an inquiry from a correspondent in 
India as to the cost for transportation to Calcutta of 
certain merchandise which it was his desire to import 
from the United States, and it is needless to say that it 
was impossible to give the information sought for, and 
this is the experience of many men seeking to do business 
in foreign countries. 

It is easy to see what such a facility would mean to 
the exporter of this country, and this is what England 


is fearing at our hands more than anything else, and 
what she sees as the possible outcome of the latest and 
most important investment of American capital that has 
been made in England for some time past, for England 
concedes that the astuteness of the American man of 
business will bring about a way of regulating railway 
and sea freights, not only for our own benefit but also 
to the embarrassment of the manufacturer in Great 
Britain, and all that can be said in so far as the first 
part of the prognostication is concerned is that it is 
certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 





BLUING OF LUMBER CURE. 

NEW York, June 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I{aving observed a letter of inquiry in your edition of June 
22, asking for a remedy for the blueing of lumber, I write 
to say that when some years ago I happened to be in Mich- 
igan—I think it was in the Saginaw district—a certain party 
there claimed that the use of quicklime effectively prevented 
this trouble. The plan was to place about one-third of a 
barrel of quicklime in a box or half-barrel directly beneath 
each lumber pile. The idea was that the fumes of the 
quicklime prevented the fermentation which caused the 
blueing of the lumber. The party claimed that the method 
was the most successful. My visit was so long ago that I 
do not remember the exact location at which this quicklime 
experiment was being made; but I do remember how enthu- 
siastic the party was about it, and it certainly seems highly 
probable that the chemical action of the quicklime would be 
likely to prevent the blueing of the lumber, 

I trust that this information may be of service to the 
Cameron Lumber Company, Limited, and others. 

RosBert C, Lowry. 


Law for Lumbermen. 


Driving Hardwood Logs. 

In an action brought by certain parties to recover from 
a lumber company expense alleged to have been incurred 
by them in consequence of its alleged obstruction of 
the river by its hardwood logs, of which it was claimed 
many sank by reason of the attempt to run them un- 
seasonably, the jury was instructed that the company 
had a right to run its hardwood logs and that, if 
it used all reasonable diligence to get its drive down 
the river and employed all the men on the same that 
was practicable, and did not do anything unreasonable 
to delay the parties suing or obstruct the use of the 
stream, the fact could not be taken into consideration 
that their drive overtook that of the company’s, or 
was hindered by it, for the lower drive had the right 
of way so to speak—“that is” it was added, “if you find 
that the defendant was using all diligence to keep the 
river clear.” This instruction, the supreme court of 
Michigan says, might be considered correct were it not 
that it was claimed that owing to the alleged improper 
attempt to float logs that should have been expected 
to sink it was made impossible for any one to keep 
the river clear. It would be going a great way, it 
declares (Bellows vs. Lumber Company, 85 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 1103), to say that a man has the right 
to attempt to run logs that will sink at any time he 
chooses, if, by reason thereof, it will be impossible to 
run them, or necessarily and seriously obstruct navi- 
gation. If it was true that a million and a half of the 
logs in question could not be floated down the river, 
and were not, but sank, and remained along the 
stream, the fact that the company was making great 
efforts to bring up its rear and do an impossible thing, 
the court holds, should not preclude the parties suing 
from recovering the expense in getting their logs by 
such obstructions and the jams formed thereby. In a 
sense, it continues, a man has a right to float logs 
when he chooses, but it does not follow that he may 
expect others to suffer because of his unreasonable at- 
tempt to float logs which he ought to know will not 
float. It was a question in this case for the jury whether 
it was reasonable to attempt to float the logs. The 
fault, it ailds, may have been in the attempt to float 
logs not in a condition to float, and in such a case it 
was not proper to give the jury to understand that if 
the company was working all the men practicable and 
using all reasonable efforts to clear the stream the 
parties suing must suffer for its inability to clear the 
river of logs that it should not have attempted to move 
at that time. 


Right to Use Land in Breaking Jam. 

A stream eighteen miles in length, with an average 
width of 100 feet and a depth of about three feet, which 
can, during annually recurring freshets, be used profit- 
ably for the floating of logs, and which has been so 
profitably used for the last twenty-five years, the su- 
preme court of Washington says must be held to be 
a public highway for the purpose of floating logs and 
timber. Moreover, this right having been given by stat- 
ute to a corporation or corporations to use the stream 
as a public highway, the court holds (Watkins vs. 
Dorris, 64 Pacific Reporter 840) that there is no rea- 
son in principle why an individual or partnership 
firm may not use it as such. Indeed, it says that if a 
corporation only could so use the stream the act au- 
thorizing it to do so would be of doubtful force, be- 
cause of its discrimination. But neither such corpora- 
tion nor individuals can interfere with the soil in a 
stream of such character, the bed of which is owned by 
the landowner, without the landowner’s consent, or, 
by operation of law, with due compensation made. And 
the court says that the same reasoning applies with 
even greater force to the use of the banks of the 
stream, as, for example, to break a jam by operations 
carried on therefrom. Wherefore, the court holds that 
while individuals or partnerships have the right to 
drive their logs down such a stream as long as they do 
so without damage to the landowner, if the use of the 
freehold, as it is called. or shore rights are ac- 
quired, they must acquire them, either as individuals 











or by condemnation in a corporate capacity, as provided 
by the statutes, which not being done, and a jam being 
caused by their careless manner of driving logs, the 
consequent damage to the land in using it to break the 


jam is chargeable to them. 


Marking That Did Not Pass Title to Lumber. 

A party who may for convenience be designated as 
B made a contract for the sale of certain lumber to the 
S firm, he to receive so much per thousand feet for it 
on cars. About a month and a half thereafter the S 
firm made a contract with the firm of P., F. & B. for the 
sale of such lumber. The following day a member from 
each of the firms mentioned went to B’s mill, showing 
him the contract made the day before, and the member 
of the P., F & B. firm asked him if he had any objec- 
tions to delivering all the lumber “in pursuance or 
subject to” such contract, and B said that hé had not. 
Then the representatives of the firms, assisted by B, 
went through the yard and counted all the lumber there- 
in which was sawed and applicable to the description 
in such contract, counted the amount thereof in each 
pile, numbered each pile, and marked it as follows: 
“This lumber has been sold and delivered to P., F & B.” 
But this, the third appellate division of the supreme 
court of New York holds (First National bank vs. Peck, 
70 New York Supplement 471) was not effectual in law 
to transfer the title and possession of the lumber so 
marked to the firm of P., F. & B., and hence that 
B could not be held liable for the subsequent conversion 
of such lumber, because it was his lumber, although 
if he broke the contract first mentioned as made with 
the S firm he might be liable for that. As grounds 
for this ruling, the court points out that there was no 
claim that B made any contract with P., F. & B.; that 
it could not be considered that the “delivery” then 
spoken of was under any sale made by him to such firm; 
and that the only contract under which they could claim, 
or by which he was bound, was the one made by him with 
the S firm. So long as he could demand the purchase 
price only upon his delivery of the lumber on cars 
at the place named, the sale, the court says, was what 
is termed an executory one, or one to be performed in 
the future, and his title passed only as to the lumber 
which he so delivered. Again, the court says that the 
setting apart and marking of such piles might oper- 
ate as a sufficient “appropriation” and delivery of the 
same, if it were done under a contract of sale that per- 
mitted a delivery on the yard and required nothing 
more to be done than that the lumber sold should be 
identified, but the difficulty here was that no such con- 
tract ever existed between B and the S firm. The only 
contract existing between them, namely, the one first 
mentioned, required a very different delivery, and, never 
having been abandoned or modified, the so-called de- 
livery by marking the piles was entirely inoperative to 
pass the title from B. 

PPP OOOO 
FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 29.—June leaves a record for 
the lumbermen of Cleveland that is most satisfactory. 
Trade throughout has been most encouraging. In vol- 
ume, however, lumber has not moved the last eight or 
ten days as much as during the early part of the month, 
yet the prices obtained have been much more to the 
liking of the dealers. 

Several meetings of the price committee were he'd 
during the week, and on Friday at the regular board 
meeting a schedule of prices was presented and unani- 
mously adopted, to go into effect Monday, July 1. Prices 
as fixed were as follows: 


White pine uppers, 4x4, 5x4, 6x4, 8x4 ............. $57.00 
White pine uppers, 10x4 and 12x4................ 65.00 
Taree NI: I, I oo 5 vp. 000. 0: bom arn eie-6'e0-o Bee 68.00 
White pine selects, 4x4, 5x4, 6x4 and 8x4.......... 52.00 
White pine fine common, 4x4, 5x4, 6x4 and 8x4..... 47.00 
White pine No. 1 shop. 4x4. 5x4, 6x4 and 8x4..... 42.00 
Norway bill stuff, 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 and 2x12, 18-foot and 
MU aks ath oie Sch aids age Gls dce Abel Geo ae och-ah<, Cielekcin $16.00 
Norway bill stuff, 2x12, 18-foot and under......... 19.00 
Norway bill stuff, 2x14 and 3x12, 18-foot and under.. 21.00 
Norway bill stuff, 3x4 to 8x8, 18-foot and under...... 17.50 
Norway bill stuff, 3x14, 18-foot and under......... 22.00 
Norway bill stuff. 8x10, 18-foot and under.......... 18.50 
Norway bill stuff, 10x10, 18-foot and under........ 19.50 
Norway bill stuff. 10x12, 18-foot and under......... 22.00 
Norway bill stuff, 12x12, 18-foot and under........ 23.00 


Add $1 a thousand feet for each additional 2 feet over 
18 feet. . 


Pe, I SID MOET 68 se re aie ee als as wis Gara sloted $ 3.50 
No. 2 white pine lath and No. 1 Norway........... 3.00 
PERO UNE iyah 8 Fog abv xine are cw ER Ns Les sake kanes 2.75 


There seems to be a determination throughout the 
market to get a little more for stock than heretofore. 
The amount of lumber arriving by boat this week was 
quite as much as for a similar number of days since 
the opening of navigation. Boats arriving were the 
propeller Newago from Washburn; propeller J. FE. 
Mills from Tawas; prépeller J. R. Scott from Black 
river; schooner Alex. Anderson, schooner Allegheny, 
schooner Hattie, propeller W. L. Wetmore, schooners 
J. C. King and Brunette from Ashland; schooners Mane- 
ton and Daceth from Emerson; propeller N. Mills, 
schooner Checoath, propellers M. A. McGregor and R. 
Emily, schooners Arnac, Interlaken and W. K. Moore 
from Duluth; propeller George Dunbar from Charlevoix; 
schooners G. K. Jackson and Mineral State from Cheboy- 
gan; schooner Westside from Bayone City; schooner 
Grace Gribbie from East Jordon; propeller City of Con- 
cord and schooner J. L. Ketcham from Bay City. Most 
of the lumber arriving this week has been white pine 
and hemlock, the amount of norway being much less than 
usual at this time of year. Laths and shingles are still 
scarce and in good demand. 

All the river yards will close Saturday at noon on 
July and on each succeeding Saturday until September 1. 

Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher-Wilson Company, is spend- 
ing his summer vacation at Long Branch and New York. 
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What Makes a Good Lumberman? 


it depends upon who tells it. There are two schools 
of yard men, the old and the new. There is no such 
hot difference between them as there is between religious 
and medical schools; still the fact that there are two 
schools implies a marked difference. The old school 
sprang up years ago when lumber was regarded as a 
very coarse article of commerce, simply worth out door 
room and no more. Very often these dealers have be- 
come well to do financially, largely for the reason they 
couldn’t help it. It was fun to do a retail business 
in their heydays as compared wth the present. In 
those days the manufacturers and wholesalers were not 
“onto” their jobs. They simply handed out wealth to 
the yard man. From the stock they sold them cream 
by the pailful could be skimmed. The cream that is 
skimmed from the milk of my old black cow is no cir- 
cumstanece. Nearly everything that came into the re- 
tail yard could be raised a grade, and when a profit 
equal to the difference in the price of two grades can 
be made simply by commanding a grade to go up the 
tradesman ought to be on the highway of success. It 
came as near getting something for nothing as you 
can put your finger on. Yet do you know some of 
those old dealers think they are mighty smart because 
they made a little money? One of them not long ago 
when talking to me about his success complacently 
stroked his forehead and puckered his mouth with a 
good deal of pride. He was the second man I have 
ever seen who puckered his mouth when he was elated. 
It wouldn’t do to tell him of course that after all not 
so much credit as he thought was due to him. He was 
so wrapped up in No. 1, so thoroughly conscious that 
money falls only into the hands of the people who 
have brains, that he might have kicked me out. Occa- 
sionally, you know, there is a fellow so wise that if 
we contradict him he brands D. F. on our brows. 
Place this man, however, alongside of the up to date 
yard man—the man who knows his business, advertises, 
x hustles for trade—and he 
would be forced out of busi- 
ness or into bankruptcy. 
This man does not know 
what competition is. As a 
running mate in his town 
there is a man as staid as 
he. And even their yards 
look as nearly alike as two 
peas. These men were not 
educated as stock keepers. 
They let the stock keep it- 
self. If they should see 
their hired men slicking up 
the yards I don’t know but 
they would discharge them. 
One’ of these yard men re- 
marked, “I doubt if you will 
get any ideas here.” But I 
did. I got the very ideas I 
am writing about now. 





is not a good lumberman 
these days. He may have 
more dollars than he can 
back; still he is not a good lumberman. The alleys 
in the good lumberman’s yard do not have mud puddles 
in them a week after it rains. That remark reminds 
me that not long ago mention was made of some excel- 
lent features which were seen in Mr. Fordice’s yard, in 
Bloomington, Ill. During a sharp shower Mr. Fordice 
and I were caught in a shed and when it had stopped 
raining I walked the length of the yard without dis- 
turbing the shine on my shoes for which I had paid a 
dime. Maybe I sa‘d before that this yard is smoothly 
graded with gravel and cinders, but if I didn’t permit me 
to say it now. In addition to this smooth yard any 
water that falls from the clouds goes rushing down 
through a sewer that is located not far from the center 
of the yard. A 44-hour rain might fall on Mr. Fordice’s 
yard and fifteen minutes after it stopped there would 
be no obstruction to work in the least. The water would 
be gone and the gravel and cinders not a b't muddy. It 
does me good to put on record a man who has fixed up 
his premises in this shape. He is worthy of having his 
name sounded throughout his native land and over 
across the water where they talk Dutch and other things. 

We feel so well acquainted that I want to ask some 
of you this question: What would you think if you had 
to be at the expense of smoothly grading a large yard, 
raising it in places four or five feet perhaps, and put- 
ting in a sewer that would carry off all the water? 
There are those among'us who would drop dead at the 
very thought of the expense. When there are humps 
and depressions in our yards we let ’em go Gallagher, 
tread mud, and remain happy, I trust. 

So far as the yards are concerned [ think you will say 
that the man whose yard is smooth and drained is the 
better lumberman, won’t you? 

A Point or Two in Credits. 


A yard man.told me that he has to exceed $30,000 on 


“They would discharge them.” 





This style of lumberman ~ 








his books. He said the amount was not made up entirely 
of gilt edge debts, either. I 
do not go around prying into 
men’s business. If a yard 
man does not choose to talk 
freely I swing my silk lined 
overcoat over my shoulder, 
tramp on and have a sit 
down with the next fellow. 
In my position I hear many 
things regarding the meth- 
ods and standing of dealers, 
however, some of which are 
printed and many of which 
never will be. It came to 
my knowledge without in 
any way seeking it that th’s 
yard man who has $30,000 
on his books is not noted for 
discounting his bills. That 
is a bad kettle of fish. I felt 
like putting my arms around 
“I swing my overcoat over my his neck and saying to him, 

shoulder.” “Old man, do make your cus- 
tomers pony up; discount your bills and keep your 
credit good with the wholesale dealers.” 

But you know that would have been something of a 
reflection, and he might have told me to mind my own 
business, and I guess he would have had good reason to. 
Of course he would have told me that his credit is 
good; that he could buy fifty cars of lumber tomorrow 
if he wanted to. Then there might have followed a war 
of words for I should have taken the position that no 
yard man’s credit is of the best who does not discount 
his bills. He may be able to buy all the lumber he 
wants, but at the same time he doesn’t know all the 
thoughts which are running through the heads of the 
men who sell him. He may be ignorant of the questions 
wh'ch are asked of the local banker, or the information 
that is sought from credit agencies. 

Now I have probably thrown a bomb right into the 
dear hearts of some of you, for there are those among 
us who do not discount our bills. But we ought to, every 
one of us. We ought to do it if we have to borrow 
money at the bank for that purpose. A yard man jok- 
ingly remarked, “By gosh, I wouldn’t let a bill get by 
the discount time if I had to go out and hold up some- 
body!” 

In lumber circles this question of dscounting bills 
is regarded in a different light than it once was. I 
was told by one wholesale house that 95 percent of its 
customers discount their bills. We know nothing except 
by comparison, and what conclusion do you think this 
house reaches when it compares those prompt payers 
with the 5 percent who do not pay promptly? Pre- 
cisely the conclusion that you and I wou!d reach, namely, 
that with the 5 percent there is a screw loose some- 
where. They are slack in their business habits; their 
credit is not good at their local bank; somewhere there 
is a screw that needs to be tightened. A wholesale 
dealer said to me he did not want as a customer a man 
who does not discount his bills, and that he is trying 
to crowd all such off his books. There, you see, that 


- fellow is firing hot shot into 
5 us! I asked this man, who 
Z| 





ranks high in business cir- 
cles, why he took this radi- 
eal stand, and his reply was, 
“For the reason that in my 
opinion the conditions war- 
rant it. As to the general 
prosperity of the yard trade 
now there is no doubt. At 
any rate there are plenty of 
yard men who are prosper- 
ous, plenty of them who do 
discount the'r bills, and the 
others I do not want on my 
books.” Then he remarked 
further that at the present 
time good stuff is wanted so 
badly and goes so readily there is no business sense 
in placing it where there is any worry as to the char- 
acter of the account. 

We can readily see what this man is reaching for. 
He wants the cream of the trade, and regards those 
dealers who do not discount their bills as flies in the 
cream which are to be thrown out. I wish the dealer 
who has $30,000 on his books had been as care- 
ful in selecting his customers as this man ‘s. In that 
event he would have been several thousand dollars out 
of the hole. But don’t you know, beloved, there are 
dealers who think they must sell all the lumber on the 
broad face of the earth? If they can’t do this they 
will cut prices, put doubtful accounts on their books, 
and do everything they can to knock their own good 
heads off. Self preservation is the first law, but it 
does seem to me there is now and then a dealer who 
thinks that self destruction is the first law. I have in 
mind a town in which there is a scrap this very minute. 
There are two yards and each could do a good paying 


“Firing hot shot into us.” 


business, but one fellow wanted it all, so he cut the 
anchor and now the old ship is at the mercy of the 
storm, and those dealers have the proud satisfaction 
when every night they lay their heads on their downy 
pillows that during the day they did a good volume 
of business and have not a dime in the way of profit 
to show for it. Then they have the sweet reflection that 
after a night’s rest they will up and at it again! As 
our English friends say, Jolly, isn’t it? 

O, these miserable debts; they arise as ghosts before 
us. I wish we could get it pounded into our heads 
that we sell lumber for its equivalent and that when 
the exchange is made the equivalent’ belongs to us. I 
recently saw a statement, sent out by a business man, 
with this inscription printed on the bottom of it: 
“This is not a request for money. It is to allow you 
to know the amount of your account, and if incorrect 
please present it at once.” 

That statement beats anything I have ever come in 
contact with. It is the wail of a sensitive soul that 
has not the courage to ask for its own. Now, what if 
our customers are good, what if there is no question 
in this direction; those customers should be drummed, 
drummed, drummed until they hand over that which 
is not theirs. 

Enclosed Yards. 

It would be interesting to know what proport‘on of 
the yards of the country are unfenced. I have an idea 
that exact information on the subject would astonish 
us. These unfenced yards it seems to me are every- 
where. At the stations, when on the cars, I have an 
eye out for the lumber yards, and of those seen the 
great majority are unfenced. There are sheds in large 
numbers which are open to all the tramps and mischiev- 
ous boys who may come that way. One yard man said 
he put doors on the lower story of his shed on pur- 
pose to keep people out, yet there was that large part 
of his lumber on the outside of the shed open to the 
world. Start from St. Louis, take in the larger towns 
on the way to Chicago, and the majority of the sheds 
are not enclosed. Ina town of 30,000 a yard man was 
asked if his stuff was stolen, and he said he would 
not be surprised if he lost lumber to the value of 
$50 every year. While we were talking this yard man 
said he had been selling lumber here eighteen years. 


_Aceording to his statement $900 worth of his lumber 


has gone in smoke out of the tops of the chimneys 
of the people who visit his yards between two days 
A half of that amount would put a more gorgeous fence 
around h‘s yard than Solomon ever thought of building 
around his yard, even if he had one, 

In another town a yard man said he supposed they 
did steal from him. “But let the poor devils have it; 
they need it,” said he. If that view is taken of it, it 
is nobody’s business to complain. The most of us, how- 
ever, would prefer to help the poor in some other way. 

Another yard man said he had often wished that 
his yard was enclosed, but he didn’t know how to get 
at it. He was using railroad ground and his piles were 
stretched along the track for rods and rods. Still an- 
other, who has a large plant, including yard and planing 
mill, said he employed a watchman, but he sometimes 
saw where boards were missing from the tops of the 
piles. Just think at what slight. expense all this loss 
could be stopped. The cost of build ng a fence around 
a yard is not much. The yard man is in position to 
get the material cheap, and it is nothing to put it in 
place. And that cheap fence has so much to do with 
lessening the danger from fire! I remember seeing some 
small boys having a little bonfire not twenty feet 
from a pile of lumber. The yard was one of those we 
occasionally see which reaches off into another county, 
and there was no good reason why boys should not have 
fires at the farther end of it. Had it been fenced to 
have gained entrance to the yard the boys would have 
had to go through the gate, and that they would not 
have done. 

It might be well for us to form an organization and 
name it the Retail Lumbermen’s Fencing Society. It 
would be unnecessary to pay dues, but every member of it 
would be required to be a police official; that is. every 
member would make himself go to work and fence his 
yard. How much benefit an association of this kind, 
with its constitution and all its by laws carried out, 
would work to the retail trade we can hardly estimate. 
It would be a money saver, then it would lead our 
fellow tradesmen who handle other lines of goods to 
change their opinions of some of us. Instead of think- 
ing we were very slack in the way we protect our prop- 
erty from fire and theft they would prick up their 
ears and wonder what had gotten into us. 

It seems to me that this is a matter that should 
appeal to our business sense. The best lumbermen have 
their yards fenced and why should not the rest of us, 
who certainly must want to be good lumbermen? Hav- 
ing thought the question over it would not surprise me 
if a good many of us should get out the posts and 
pickets and go to digging the post holes. 

Chiding the Wholesale Men. 

You see I have to go over a territory twice, once bodily 
and the next time in my mind, as it were. The first 
time the names of the yard men, if necessary, may be 
ment‘oned; the next time they are left out. To suit 
my own selfish ends I have divided the yard men in 
three classes, those who never say a word that would 
benefit others if it were in print, those who talk for 
publication only, and those who open their hearts and 
tell me precisely what I want to know. The second time 
I go over a territory these bits of opinions and infor- 
mation as presented by No. 3 are swept up, and when 
used names and locations are omitted. 

Of late there has been some complaint on the part of 
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certain yard men regarding the methods of certain 
wholesale men in filling orders. There are yard men 
who have been mighty glad to get lumber in almost 
any shape, while there are 
others who are so unreason- 
able as to expect all zhip- 
ments in as fine shape as of 
old. Last week I saw a 
dealer who had seven cars 
on track to unload, and he 
was rushing around like a 
fizzling firecracker, fearful 
he would have to pay demur- 
rage to the railroad. And if 
there is anything that 
grinds worse than that tell 
me what it is. We are very 
unreasonable about some 
things, one of them being 
that we think a railroad 
company ought to give us 
about a century in which to 
unload our cars. If every 
shipper had his way in this 
‘ respect it is doubtful if there 
“Rushing around like & woyld be a freight train 
fizzling firecracker. ° ° ei : 
moving in America. This 
dealer said he wished he could get lumber in as fast 
as he was sending it out. This man would be a soft 
mark for a scheming wholesale dealer, for he would 
accept anything in the shape of a board. Not all of 
us have a trade of that character, however. 

In another yard the manager had instructed the 
teamster who had just driven out the last time for 
the afternoon to favor the old mare a little as she 
wanted shoeing, and then we sat on a pile of flooring 
that had been dumped in the alley and before we knew 
it both of us had our jackknives out. I probably ad- 
mire virtue as much as anybody does, but honestly, 
if no man indulged in such little vices as a cigar or 
a jackknife I should feel like resigning my position 
and going back to chickens, for I should have little 
faith that I could fill this department with even such 
poor stuff as not infrequently gets into it now. 

Touching on this subject I want to relate a little 
incident that was told to me by one of the very bright 
younger men in the wholesale trade. This man handles 
large deals. We were talking 
about smoking and he said that 





while he does not smoke he ac- ( ( ) 
knowledges the advantages to Pe xk 


be derived from it in a business 2 
way. There are people who tell 
us that smoking poisons our 
bod‘es and weakens our already 
weak intellects, but we were not 
discussing the question from the 
standpoint of the reformer. 
This gentleman said he was once 
engaged in a transaction with a 
man who he knew would get the 
advantage of him if he could. 
The condition of things appeared 
to be hung on a hair trigger. 
The second party to the transac- 
tion was smoking and took the 
advantage of fleeing behind his 
cigar. That is, when there would 
come a critical point in the con- 
versation the smoker would cool- 
ly draw a mouthful of smoke, 
blow it into the air, and this 
would give him time to think. 
There was no such legitimate retreat for the man who 
was not dallying with a cigar. Of course he could have 
stammered, or halted, but such an act would have 
given his opponent the impression that he was being 
cornered. The successful diplomat must be quick, seem- 
ingly frank, and if he has a weak spot it must be hid- 
den from the man with whom he is sparring. At last 
the man with the cigar put the final question, and at 
that instant the telephone bell rang and the lumber- 
man said that was his salvation. He hastily excused 
himself, and as soon as he had grasped the receiver in 
his hand he was master of the situation. If he couldn’t 
smoke, with that receiver in his hand he could marshal 
all his wits. 

But we lost sight of the man who was whittling with 
me on top of the pile of flooring, and though the day 
is hot it will be necessary to go back and look him 
up. He quietly remarked, 
interspersing his comments 
with a rather tough word 
now and then, “If I should 
treat my customers as the 
wholesale dealers these days 
are treating theirs they 
would all quit me, and I 
would say amen! for I 
should deserve it. I got in 
a car yesterday made up of 
assortments, or rather it 
was supposed to be made up 
of them. Just the item I 
wanted the most was miss- 
ing. When the order was 
given I dwelt especially on 
“Whittling with me on _ the importance of gett'ng the 

the pile of flooring.” item. ‘O, yes,’ says the sales- 
man,’ ‘you'll get that.’ But I didn’t get it. Moreover, 
when the invoice came there was not a word in the 
shape of an apology for not having sent the stuff I 
so badly wanted. Not one blank word about it. The 
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stuff was shoved along as much as to say, ‘Here, take 
it! No matter what you bought or want, take it!’ In 
such a case as that I say it is business to write the 
retail dealer that the order cannot be filled and ask 
for instructions, for very often a car is made up for the 
purpose of getting a particular item, and if that item 
is left out the retail dealer does not want the balance 
of the order. What do you say as to that?” 

Before answering I took refuge behind whittling a 
point on a stick just as the man mentioned above took 
refuge behind his cigar, and then told him that in 
my opinion there was considerable unbusinesslike busi- 
ness going on in lumber circles. Then we pocketed our 
knives, he set about to close up his place for the night 
and I went to the hotel to get a cup of tea that would 
brace me up for a ride until 6 in the morning. 


Discussing Trusts. 


The smoking end of a Pullman ear is really a uni- 
versity in its way. Nobody is afraid to talk and every- 
body has something to say. That evening there were 
so many of us we were obliged to pull our big feet 
in and each man occupy only one seat; and when a 
lot of fellows do that it is a case of necessity. We 
were a pretty important crowd. Nearly every fellow 
there, except myself, had on a diamond. I can brag of 
my diamond no more, for on my last trip either some 
gentleman stole it or I lost it. I wrote to my best girl 
about it and told her we should feel thankful it was 
not our old black cow so that the children would be 
crying for milk, and that now my concocting of spe- 
cious argument to shield the gem from the assessor was 
at an end. I have this to console me, that during 
the several years I owned the diamond it was never 
assessed. I greatly regret its loss for it was the gift 
of a lumberman friend, 

The question of trusts came up and a bright appear- 
ing fellow said he could see nothing menacing in them. 
“May I ask what your bus‘ness is?” asked a lean fel- 
low who sat in the corner. He hesitated a moment, 
and then said he was in the employ of Armour. It 
developed that the lean man in the corner was a law- 
yer, with populistic tendencies, and the two had it hot 
and heavy. Both appeared to be well posted, and the 
rest of us enjoyed hearing the cross fires, and would 
occasionally throw in a word to keep them going. Of 
course neither was beaten. Each went in to win and 
was somewhat tricky in his methods. At length the 
lateness of the hour dispersed the smoking room crowd 
and we sought our berths. 

A great writer tells us that under the stars is where 
questions should be tested. He would have us get away 
from heated rooms, from the sophistry of the schools, 
stand under the stars unfettered and permit the soul 
to make the decision. I ran up the curtain in my 
berth and looked out on the sky and landscape as we 
sped along. There was the constant rumble of the 
wheels under the car, and as the train would near a 
town the screech of the locomotive whistle away on 
ahead. Propped up on the pillows, I thought of the 
trust question. I was not in the strict sense of the 
term under the stars, but they could be seen twinkling 
in the western sky. 

I had made a run of nearly 700 miles in order that 
I might be at home for a brief time. When I got there 
it looked like the most beautiful home any man ever 
had. My Gordon setter met me at the end of the walk 
and repeatedly put both soiled paws on my new spring 
suit and never a kick did I give him for it. Then 
into my lap piled my best girl, into her lap piled her 
best g'rl, and the boys hung on the edges until I thought 
the chair would break and we would all go in a goose 
pile on the floor. Then we went ‘out to look at the 
trees, rose beds, birds’ nests and garden. The corn, 
which was a foot high, was planted by my boy and 
the rows were as straight as a ram’s horn, but that 
made no difference. All little imperfections faded away. 
I was ready to swear that the place was a paradise, 
peopled with angels. To be sure it is not much of a 
place—only three acres; you have seen larger and finer 
houses, but the whole thing is mine, that is the idea; 
it is my home. It is just as good a home as I want 
in this world, and if I am so fortunate as to have as 
good a one in the next world you will never hear a 
word of complaint out of my head. ‘There are several 
things that I prize above gold and I will get along 
feeling perfectly satisfied if hereafter I do not tread 
golden streets. 

Then in connection with these things I thought of 
the trust question. What if my neighbors back in Iowa 
should deliberately plan to destroy that home I love 
so well? What if they should crowd up on me little 
by little? One day they would clip a piece of the pas- 
ture off. The next day a part of the garden. Now and 
then they would come and cut a tree down. Dig up 
the flower beds. Camp in the chicken runways. Move 
the barn off. Put out the kitchen fire, and in this way 
keep crowding up, crowding up until my home was 


gone and I would have to go out and hire a little piece’ 


of land of somebody to build a shack on. 

That is the way the trusts and combinat‘ons are 
treating the business men of the country. ‘they are 
crowding and have crowded them out by the thousands. 
At one time these men had something of their own to 
do. They had shops and stores of their own, but now 
there is little for them to do except to work as hired 
men. If these trusts continue to increase and enlarge 
we will become a nation of hired men. We will lose 
our independence and ambition. The result will be a 
specified number of hours for a specified amount. The 
profits will go into the few pockets instead of many. 
There will not only be millionaires but billionaires. 


Out under the stars we instinctively feel there is 
room for all of us. They seem to say to us that no 
one man is entitled to the earth. They seem to say to 
us that no man, though his greed for wealth and power 
be mountain high, has the right to place his foot on 
schoolmasters. It costs nothing to hire them. They are 
ready to teach us wise lessons every hour of the night. 
They do not teach the lessons of society and the schools, 
but they teach greater, more profound lessons. And 
if this thing continues; if monopoly, trusts and com- 
binations continue to spread I don’t know but that 
by and by the peop!e will listen to the vo'ce of the 
stars and— 

That is as far as I got. 
The next thing I knew the 
big black hand of the porter 
was shaking me awake and 
I was told that we were 
nearing our destination. 
When I reached the wash 
room the populistic lawyer 
and the meat man were al- 
ready there, puddling in the 
wash basins and laughing 
as though there had been no 
difference between them the 
nigkt before. 

Judging a Man by His 

Looks. 

“Eighteen and a half,” the 
yard man answered when 
he was asked the price of 
dimension, and then the 
prospective buyer turned on 
his heels and left the office. 
“Guess I didn’t hit that fellow just right,” the yard 
man remarked. Then he explained that things were 
not running smoothly in his town, that it was every 
man for himself and that fearful old chap with Texas 
steer horns and a long forked tail for the hindermost. 
I asked him what rule he had for pitching prices at 
such a time; that is, how he knew whether to ask $17, 
$18 or $18.50 for dimension, and he answered that he 
kind of went by the fellow’s looks. 

When we go by a fellow’s looks the more of a mon- 





*Puddling in the wash basins 
and laughing.” 


‘ key we are liable to make of ourselves. I have not dis- 


covered that as a rule a fellow’s looks are a correct 
indication of the intelligence or shrewdness that lies 
stored away in that fellow’s brain. We often hear it 
said that such and such a man has a sharp, bright eye, 
yet we must acknowledge that the sharp, bright eye is 
an animal feature. Your dogs and horses have such 
eyes. The best detect've I ever knew had, of the two, 
a dull eye. We sometimes think that because a man 
is active physically he ought also to be active intel- 
lectually. The two qualities do not necessarily go 
together. The cat, panther, tiger are active, but they 
are no great thinkers so far as we know. Years ago 
if a man parted his. hair in the middle he was the 
butt of the community. It was thought that only the 
effeminate were guilty of such a thing. ‘loday as many 
as a third, and possibly a half, of the younger business 
men of the country part their hair in the middle, and 
nothing is thought of it. If we should attempt to 
pick up any man as a flat simply for the reason that 
he parts his hair in the middle we would get badly 
left. The intellectual and physical are two distinct 
natures, and then comes in the spiritual as No. 3, but 
not many of us know much about that. 

I got at it as impersonally as I could and told this 
yard man that if it had been my business I would not 
have told him the price of dimension until it was 
ascertained what he wanted. I would have said to 
him I was selling dimension dirt cheap, and then found 
out what his intentions were. That may not have been 
sound advice, but I am obliged to proffer a little advice 
of some kind occasionally else the yard men would not 
think | understood the business. 

Not infrequently the man who expects to build a house 
or barn makes the rounds of the yards asking the price 
of this or that item, evidently going on the princ'ple 
that the dealer who will sell, say dimension, the cheap- 
est will also sell the whole bill cheapest. Oftentimes 
when our wives go shopping they are guided by this 
same motive. Where they can get the biggest sack of 
sugar for $1 they buy the rest of their goods. Some- 
times they get the best of the bargain and sometimes 
they don’t. We all know how we catch fish—throw 
bait to them—and there are tradesmen who bait their 
customers for the purpose of landing them. 

Of course we sometimes slip up—we all do. I should 
not want a thing to do with the man who does not 
slip up, for he would be too arrogant. His ideas would 
be so elevated that when we wanted him we would 
find him on top of the standpipe, liberty pole or high 
chimney. The fellow who in h‘s mind has reduced all 
things concerning life to the exactness of the multi- 
plication table is not companionable. We like to asso- 
ciate with those people who know what life is, who have 
had the same kind of fun we have had, and who have 
suffered as we have suffered. A man who knows noth- 
ing about the ups and downs of life is without affinity 
or sympathy. He is a chestnut burr that the frosts have 
not opened. 

A Kansas yard man told me how he fell down on the 
very question touched on above. A man came in, asked 
the price of 2x4, and not knowing but there was a 
building proposition in the air the yard man avoided 
answering the question direct, but instead in a round- 
about way he talked of building generally and praised 
the enterprise of the people who were putting up so 
many fine houses that year. He asked the man who 
brought up the price of 2x4 out in the shed and showed 
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in how he kept his lumber. The visitor appeared to 
be interested, and having looked around for a half 
hour, remarked, “You have 
a good shed, and keep your 
lumber in fine condition. 
Now if you will get me that 
piece of 2x4.” : 

“OQ, yes, how much do you 
want?” the yard man asked. 

“Five feet will do. I want 
just “a little piece to patch 
up the sidewalk with.” 

“TI thought I had made a 
fool of myself,’ explained 
the yard man, “but when the 
climax came I found I 
hadn’t. This man was a 
newcomer to town. The next 
spring he put up a six thou- 
sand dollar house and I 
sold him the bill. Showing 
him my stock may not 
have had a thing to do with 
selling him the lumber, but 
from a remark he dropped I had a sneaking idea it did.” 

That’s it; we never know when the “climax” is com- 


ing. 
| Bakar 


An International Issue. 


One That Appears to Be ‘‘Up to’’ the Rail- 
roads. 


On May 25 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published some 
correspondence in a transaction between the Northland 
Lumber Company (a branch of the Wolverine Cedar & 
Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich.) and Carl Gart- 
ner, of Hamburg, Germany, with some comment upon the 
case as it appeared from the correspondence in hand. 
The following letter from an entirely disinterested party 
is of interest, particularly in connection with other cor- 
respondence which has since come to hand and which 
will here follow it: 


Lonpon, June 11.—Edtitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
Dear Sir: We always read your valuable paper with the 
greatest interest. 

Now in your issue of May 25 we were struck with the 
very accurate view you display with respect to the ship- 
ment of a carload of basswood on which a claim of $5 a 
thousand feet had been made by an eminent firm in Ham- 
burg. It seems to us that you have undoubtedly hit on the 
truth of the matter when you suggest that perhaps the 
sailors mutinied, imprisoned the officers and took the ship 
to a tropical isle, remaining there for the unaccounted time 
between July and November, because you see between July, 
the date on which the wood was shipped, and November, 
the date when it arrived in Hamburg, there was ample time 
for the mutiny to take place, and for the lumber to be used 
for sheds for the crew of amateur Robinson Crusoes. Par- 
ticularly does this appear to us that this must have been 
the case because your article shows that the wood was dis- 
patched by the Northland Lumber Company on July 17, and 
Mr. C. V. Lewis, general’ freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway Company, certifies that the lumber was un- 
loaded from the car direct to the lighter and from lighter to 
ship; so, estimating that the lumber was even seven days 
in transit from Menominee to Baltimore, it would have ar- 
rived there on July 24, and between July 24 and the be- 
ginning of November there are, say, three months during 
which the piratical undertakings of the crew of the steamer 
might have taken place. Otherwise, as the steamer arrived 
in Hamburg in the beginning of November, say the 7th, and 
the steamers take at least fourteen days to get from Balti- 
more to Hamburg, the steamer would not have left Baltimore 
before, say, the 24th of October with lamber which, ac- 
cording to the Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company, was 
dispatched by them from Menominee on July 17, which 
would make that lumber to have occupied the car in which 
it was dispatched no less than fourteen weeks, during which 
time, by turning up past numbers of your journal, we find 
that a car shortage existed in the United States; and it 
would not appear to us likely that, there being a car short- 
age in existence, lumber would be allowed to remain for 
something like fourteen weeks occupying a car free of charge. 

We would therefore suggest to your well known impar- 
tial and judicious consideration, whether the receiver of the 
goods * was not justified in suggesting, seeing 
that there was nearly four months’ interval between the 
shipment and the delivery of the car, that it had been 
knocked about in the dirt at Baltimore. 

As to the question of imagination on the part of the rep- 
resentative of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company, no 
one who has seen the ordinary railway map showing the bee 
lines in which every American railway imagines that it goes 
from city to city could fail to think that possibly the direct 
unloading of this car into lighters and then direct into ship 
may perchance be also an effort of the imagination. Else 
please tell us how you account for the interval between 
July 17 and the beginning of November. Yours faithfully, 
CosBett & Co. 


The above letter is a gem in more respects than one. 
Delicious in its humor, it also with a few bold strokes 
portrays certain qualifications of the typical railway 
freight claim official which fit him for his position 
(in England, doubtless, as well as America); but it 
also suggests the possession of some wierd telepathic 
power upon the part of the writer, else how explain its 
connection with the following corroborative letter which 
was being written in Hamburg at about the same time? 


“Get me that piece of 2x4.” 














HampurG, June 10.—Editor AMprIcAN LUMBERMAN—Dear 
Sir: Your issue No. 1539, of May 25, brings to hand an 
article about a dispute which I had with the Northland 
Lumber Company. of Menominee, Mich., which you have 
again printed without investigating my side of the story, 
for it results from the letter of the Wolverine Cedar & 
Lumber Company that this whole correspondence could only 
have been in your hands on the 22d of May, while your 
paper was published on the 25th. « Therefore you can hardly 
have investigated this matter at all. 

will refrain from entering into the comments which 
you print about this dispute, and simply confine myself to 
giving you my side of the story. For this purpose I beg 
to hand you inclosed a letter from the Hamburg-America 
Line of the 6th of June, with translation attached which 
I have no doubt you can get verified by somebody in Chi- 





eago. From this letter you will see that 1,088 pieces of 
basswood lumber, Car No. 32,930, left Baltimore on the 5th 
of October, and arrived on the 23d of October in Hamburg. 

From the claim which the Northland Lumber Company 
put before the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company it ap- 
pears that this car was shipped on July 14, 1900, but as it 
appears from the letter of the Hamburg-America Line that 
the lumber only left Baltimore on the 5th of October, it 
remains for you, the Northland Lumber Company or the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company to explain where the 
lumber remained during this time. 

Your paragraph No. 487, entitled, ‘In the Realm of the 
Romancer,”’ seems to me to be better applied to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway Company than to the Hamburg-America 
Line or myself, for I do not suppose that he will go as 
far as to imply that I caused the delay in Baltimore until 
the 5th of October. 

Now from the 14th of July to the 5th of October is just 

about three months less nine days, and I now beg to ask 
you whether the American railroad companies are in the 
habit of leaving their cars in Baltimore loaded for fully 
three months. It seems very unlikely that the car was not 
unloaded in Baltimore, for if this is not so then the de- 
murrage on this car must have been something fearful. 
_ Therefore, when I wrote the Northland Lumber Company 
in my letter of December 12 that the stock was apparently 
thrown out of the cars into the dirt, I think I was not very 
far from getting at the truth. You will also note that I have 
not asserted that this was actually done, as the Northland 
Lumber Company does in its claim of January 11 to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company. I have only ex- 
pressed my opinion as to where the stock has been and 
how it may have been treated, without having said anything 
certain as to what was done with the lumber. Although 
what happened at Baltimore does not concern me, you will 
notice that I have asked the Hamburg-America Line to 
procure me information as to the condition of the lumber 
while remaining in Baltimore. I have only to do with the 
condition of the lumber in Hamburg, and this lumber was 
indeed in bad condition. This you will also see from the 
inclosed statement of the yardmaster of the American 
Lumber Yard, Mr. Hermann Kiehl, who gives this statement 
on oath. For your convenience I have translated this 
statement. 

If you had only taken some pains to look over the whole 
correspondence with the Northland Lumber Company, you 
will find a letter from them of October 22, in which they 
say that they have received notice from the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway Company about two weeks ago that the car of 
basswood had just been loaded on the steamship Bengalia. 
They also say in this letter as follows: “It appears to us 
that it was unnecessary to have our lumber laid in the 
warehouse at Baltimore for so long a time.” It therefore 
appears from the letter of the Northland Lumber Company 
that this lumber was indeed exposed to the influences of 
the weather. 

Concerning the deduction of $5 a thousand feet, this is a 
deduction which does not even pay for the damage, and 
amounts to very little if the value of the lumber in Hamburg 
is taken into consideration. That the $65 I deducted may 
have been very unpleasant to the Northland Lumber Com- 
pany I can imagine, but it must never be forgotten that 
when shipments are made to Europe the value-of the stock 
when arrived here is considerably increased by freight and 
charges. Any deduction therefore on the value in Europe 
must necessarily mean a great deal more on the f. o. b. 
— which the shipper gets after paying all freight and 
charges. 

Further from my lines of the 24th January, of which I 
also inclose copy, you will see that I placed the whole of 
the car same as it was shipped, at the disposal of the 
Northland Lumber Company. I informed them in this 
letter that they could have the whole of their lumber back 
against repayment of the freight, charges and advance I 
had made on the stock. I even went as far in this letter 
as to tell them that I would not even charge them any 
yard expenses except lighterage to the yard, so that the 
Northland Lumber Company would have been in a good 
position to turn the lumber over to anybody that they 
might have appointed, against payment of the advance, 
freight and tighterage that I had paid, and of course the 
German duty. They had their lumber stored in Hamburg 
free of any charges for over three months, and I think 
this is all that they could have desired. In fact the law 
would even allow me to charge them rent on it, and I am 
sure that hardly any buyer in the states would have treated 
them as leniently as I did. 

I -have nothing further to say except that the whole of 
your article collapses with the fact that the lumber actually 
did not leave Baltimore until the 5th of October, and I 
now request you to print this 7 in correction of your 
“European Observations” of May 25. 

You evidently put too much weight on what the agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company says; but I 
think lumbermen in the United States know well enough 
that it is just about as impossible to convince railway 
companies that they are at fault and obtain any redress 
from them as it would be ‘to prove that 2 and 2 make 5 


There is only one thing that remains to be said, and that 
is that Mr. Carl Gartner himself on December 12, 1900, 
was in the United States, and had nothing whatsoever to do 
with this claim; but the signer of the letter in December, 
who also signs this present letter, Mr. Emil Gartner, has 
absolutely nothing to retract, for he is ready at any time 
to prove as facts what he has stated in regard to the con- 
dition of the lumber in his lines of December 12, 1900. 


Yours very truly, 
ppa. CARL GARTNER, 
(Signed) EMIL GARTNER. 

The writer of the above letter assumes that at the 
time of the previous publication the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was in possession of other correspondence than that 
published, to which he refers, ‘At that time, however, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not only not in posses- 
sion of the letters of the Northland Lumber Company 
of October 23, 1900, and January 5, 1901, and Mr. Gart- 
ner’s letter of January 24, 1901, but unaware that such 
letters existed. Upon receipt of the above communica- 
tion a request was made of the Wolverine Cedar & Lum- 
ber Company that these three letters be furnished, and 
in reply they furnished the following copies of their own 
two letters: 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Oct. 23.—Mr. Carl Gartner, Ham- 
burg, Germany—Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 
9th would say that we received notice from the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway about two weeks ago that the car of bass- 
wood had just been loaded on the steamship Bengalia. We 
were indeed very much surprised to learn that this car had 
not been forwarded before, and we at once wrote the agent 
of the B. & O. at Baltimore asking why this delay occurred. 
It occurs to us that it was unnecessary to have our lumber 
lay for so long a time in the warehouse at Baltimore, and 
unless they can guarantee prompt shipment of stock when 
it arrives at seaboard we would not care to attempt to ship 
much lumber to your section. We have taken the matter 
up with the railroad company and we think it is quite likely 
that these things will be remedied. 

We thank you for your consideration in the matter and 
beg to remain, very truly yours, 

THe NORTHLAND LUMBER COMPANY. 


The above letter, of course, does not prove that the 
lumber was actually warehoused nor show that the ship- 
pers had any knowledge as to whether it had been or 
not, but merely shows that such was their natural 


assumption in view of the delay. The other letter of 
which they furnished copy was as follows: 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 25.—Mr. Carl Gartner, Ham- 
burg, Germany—Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your favor 
of the 12th with two checks inclosed. We feel that you 
have taken advantage of us in deducting $5 a thousand 
feet and cannot allow the same. We have all your corre- 
spondence and also ours and we feel that we have carried 
out our part of the contract to the letter. After being 
out our money for several months you have the nerve to 
take off S pence discount in addition to your claim-of $5 
a thousand feet damage at Baltimore. Now we shall ask 
you to remit us this $5 a thousand feet or we shall send 
this correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, we beg to remain, very 
truly yours, NORTHLAND LUMBER COMPANY. 


The shipper did not, however, furnish Mr. Gartner’s 
answer to the above letter, which according to the copy 
which Mr. Gartner has sent was as follows: 


HAMBURG, Jan. 24.—Messrs. The Northland Lumber Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich., U. S. A.—Dear Sirs: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter of January 25, and must strongly pro- 
test against the wording that I have taken advantage of 
you in deducting $5 a thousand feet. If you cannot allow 
this I am very sorry that I shall have to refuse your lum- 
ber. You will then be good enough to take the car back 
against payment of freight and all charges on it. I am 
ready to turn over this car in exactly the same condition 
as received from you to anyone you may be pleased to ap- 
point. I do not think you can object, in any way, to this 
proposal. I have no objection whatever to your sending 
this ‘letter, as well as our former correspondence, to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. However if you think that this 
threat will intimidate me to remit you $5 a thousand feet 
justly due me, you are very much mistaken. The paper in 
question is absolutely of no interest whatever to me. It 
can print whatever it likes, as all my friends in the states 
know that all that this paper publishes about me is nothing 
but lies. In any case [ should advise you to submit the 
matter in a fair and impartial spirit, as otherwise you may 
lay yourselves open to a suit on my part. 

This is all the answer I have to give you, and will simply 
add that it is certainly not my fault if you have been out 
of your money for several months, as the terms upon which 
I bought this car from your were cash less 2 percent, 75 
percent in a sight draft, documents attached, balance after 
right and good delivery. Now if through your fault or 
through the fault of the railroad company this stock lies 
about the port of Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or wherever it 
was, for three or four months, you will certainly admit that 
this was not my lookout; and if at the same time the stock 
gets damaged while lying about a port, this is not under 
my control either, and you will have to make the railroad 
company responsible for this. 

However, as said before, I am quite willing to hand the 
whole car back to you against payment of all money paid 
to you, and the freight paid out for your account. I will 
not even charge you any yarding expenses, except that you 
pay the lighterage to the yard. 

I think this is as fair a proposal as you can expect, and 
you can choose between either granting me a rebate of 
$5 a thousand feet, or taking the whole car back. Yours 
very truly, ppa. CARL GARTNER, 

(Signed) Emit GARTNER. 


Mr. Gartner also enclosed the originals in German 
of two letters of which the following are his translations, 
and appear to be correct. The second is not under oath, 
as Mr. Gartner states, but the writer, whose veracity is 
not questioned, offers to support it by oath: 


HamBoure@, June 6, 1901.—Carl Gartner, City. 

,088 pieces basswood lumber shipped by the 
Northland Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 
Car No. 32,930. 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 5th inst., and here- 
with confirm that the steamer Bengalia which carried the 
above mentioned parcel left Baltimore on the 5th of Octo- 
ber last year and arrived in Hamburg on the 23d of the 
same month. 

The further particulars you wish for I have requested our 
Baltimore agent to supply us with, and will submit the same 
to you after receipt. HAMBURG-AMERICA LAINE, 

By A. Meyer. 





I herewith confirm that Car 32,930 with 1,088 pieces of 
basswood arrived here by the steamship Bengalia October 23, 
last year, contained very bad looking and dirty lumber, 
spoiled through longer storing, probably in the open air, 
and that the less value of these goods amounted to 20 
marks a thousand feet. 

I am ready at any time to make oath for this statement, 
and give it herewith in lieu of oath, Hamburg, 8th June, 
1901. HERMANN KIEHL, 

Yardmaster of the American Lumber Yard. 

Comment upon the above correspondence is hardly 
necessary. There is an ancient and honorable proverb 
which recommends that even his Satanic Majesty be 
given his just deserts, and neither hoofs nor horns 
form a part of Carl Gartner’s war panoply. In the pres- 
ent case it appears to be “up to the railroad company,” 
as the title suggests, The previous publication was a 
presentation of the facts then in hand, and now the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes all the additional in- 
formation which has since reached it; going to show 
in the first place that any just cause of complaint which 
the shippers may have is not against the consignee, and 
in the second place that Carl Gartner personally had 
nothing to do with the transaction—two propositions 
which strengthen each other. There is no reason to 
doubt the statement of the shippers that this was fine, 
bright stock when shipped; Emil Gartner has strongly 
supported his statement that the stock was in bad shape 
when received, and it must consequently have suffered 
damage in transit. 

Who did it? Mr. Gartner has not furnished a copy 
of his letter to the Hamburg-America Line, but it appears 
from its agent’s letter to him that it is making further 
inquiries as to the condition of the stock when received 
by it in Baltimore. At any rate, it appears to be now 
merely a matter between the shippers and the transpor- 
tation companies, with which the consignee has nothing 
to do. His offer of January 24 to return the lumber, 
waiving the yard charges which he was legally entitled 
to collect, was in itself a sufficient reply to any charges 
of unfairness upon his part, and it is unfortunate that 
it was not with the correspondence which’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN had in hand May 25. 

PPP OOO I IST 


The International & Great Northern railroad is exper- 
imenting with mesquite for railroad ties upon its lines 
south of San Antonio, Tex., it being thought that this 
wood will show a considerably longer life than oak for 
this purpose. 


* 
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The Big Malf Year’s Total of Lumber Handled at Minneapolis—An Advance in Piece Stuff and 
Timbers —Conditions in the White Cedar Country—A Record June for Ashland 
Shipments—Consummation of the Big Saginaw Combination— 

Decadence of Saginaw River Lumber Traffic. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPP! DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 3.—The figures showing the 
receipts and shipments of white pine lumber from this 
market for the first six months of the year were made 
public by the Chamber of Commerce today, and they 
reflect a most satisfactory condition among the white pine 
lumber manufacturers at this point. Not only do the fig- 
ures showing the shipments exceed expectations but they 
are so very close to the record established in the banner 
year of 1899 that they almost equal it, and if allow- 
ance is made for the fact that a car of lumber contains 
1,000 feet more now than it did in that year, owing to 
the increased carrying capacity of the cars in common 
use, the 1899 record is left behind. However, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is using the same capacity per car as 
it did then—15,000 feet—and this must therefore be used 
as the basis of calculations for shipments. On this 
basis the record of 1900 in shipments is exceeded by 
23,465,000 feet and 1901 was exceeded in shipments 
by only one other year, 1899, the record for the first 
six months of that year showing aggregate shipments 
of 4,830,000 feet in excess of those for the first six 
months of the present year, on the basis of 15,000 feet 
to the car. 

In the matter of receipts at this point the first six 
months of the present year exceeded the same period 
in 1900 by 12,855,000 feet, and the same period in 1899 
by 12,795,000 feet, a gain in both instances accounted 
for from the fact that during the early part of the 
season much dry lumber was shipped into this market 
owing to the shortages here and the difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting sufficient supplies to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the first six 
months of 1901, as compared with the same period dur- 
ing 1900, is as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 











Month— 1900. 1901. 
January . 8,055,000 8,745,000 
February .... 7,695,000 11,175,000 
March . 8,925,000 11,040,000 
BENS. Viiss bike nae eeee Ss 6 7,485,000 8,535,000 
BD ay. iiccets x ee Gre 6 alo are 6,045,000 9,870,000 
NG Oe aan epee ee 6,795,000 8,490,000 

OT ener cree 45,000,000 57,855,000 
IS nis winain aie oe eee aes 12,855,000 
SHIPMENTS. 

Month— 1900. 1901. 
et TSE RTE eS 26,220,000 23,415,000 
a eer ee 24,165,000 30,240,000 
ERA erry 33,600,000 35,055,000 
MENEEE s(n 's Abara wp hivtews ib sare 34,155,000 39,270,000 
eer - 38,460,000 44,760,000 
WME tk hain saws vee ce 37,965,000 44,280,000 

SE active ke a een 194,565,000 217,020,000 
EO pee ay Pre 22,465,000 


The total building permits issued in Minneapolis for 
the first six months of the year show an increase of a 
round million dollars as compared with those issued 
during the same period in 1900. All these figures point 
conclusively to the fact that the northwest is enjoying 
a genuine building boom, and demonstrate that the 
consumption of white pine lumber sold from this mar- 
ket is the largest in the history of the white pine 
industry at this point. 

Price List Committee Meets. 

The joint price list committee of the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin Valley associations held a meeting Tuesday 
afternoon of this week in the Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, and decided upon a number of advances to be 
recommended to go into effect July 5. Preparatory to 
this meeting a number of the leading manufacturers 
held a conference in this city last Thursday. As a 
result of the conference it was decided to send out a 
notice to the trade stating that all piece. stuff and 
timbers had been advanced 50 cents a thousand, this 
advance to go into immediate effect, all previous price 
lists on these descriptions to be withdrawn, This action 
on the part of individual manufacturers paved the way 
for positive action on the part of the price list com- 
mittee. After a meeting which lasted two hours that 
committee decided to recommend a number of advances 
to go into effect July 5. The advances which they rec- 
ommended are as follows: 

Ten and 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 boards, advanced 50 cents a 
thousand. 

Advance in dimension and timbers made by manufacturers 
previously authorized and recommended to others. 


Finishing lumber advanced $1 a thousand, and prices of 
flooring leveled up. 


Sentiment in regard to these advances seemed to be 
unanimous among the members of the committee pres- 
ent at the meeting, and when the extraordinary demand 
is considered and the shortage in some of the descrip- 
tions noted is taken into consideration there seems to 
be no doubt that these prices will be fully maintained 
in the future. 


Coal Meeting Next Wednesday. 

The secretary of the Northwestern Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association has issued the formal call for the 
annual meeting to be held in this city next Wednesday 
in the Masonic Temple at 10:30 a. m. The call was 
sent to the members of the association and an addi- 
tional one to dealers outside the association, cordially 
inviting their attendance. 


, 


Minor Mention. 

W. I. Ewart, secretary of the Coast Lumber Company, 
St. Paul, and H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, left Friday of last week 
for the Pacific coast to be gone several weeks looking 
after their western connections. During Mr. Ewart’s 
absence on the west coast the affairs of the Coast Lum- 
ber Company are being ably looked after by Horace 
Irving, the assistant secretary of the company. 

W. H. Laird, the well known Winona lumberman, was 
in St. Paul on Monday. Mr. Laird says that the mills 
at Winona are all running steadily. The Laird, Norton 
Company is not this year running its gang, however. 

Tom Humbird, of the White River Lumber Company, 
Mason, Wis., also of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
Sand Point, Ida., is at present visiting the mill of 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Che- 
mainus, B. C., in which he and his father, John Hum- 
bird, are largely interested. 

L. C. Nolan and his brother, J. C. Nolan, St. Paul 
lumbermen, and their families returned the first of 
the week from an eastern trip of nearly a month spent 
at the Buffalo exposition and other points of inter- 
est in the east. 

R. L, Andres, who represents the Rice Lake Lumber 
Company, Rice Lake, Wis., in the territory to the south- 
west of here, was in Minneapolis over Sunday on his 
way to the mill to spend a few days.- Mr. Andres says 
that the crop outlook in the southwest was never bet- 
ter and that dealers are anticipating an immense fall 
trade. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
left Minneapolis the latter part of last week for a 
business trip to the Pacific coast. He will go directly 
to Seattle and will remain on the west coast for about 
three weeks. 

E. O. Hawksett, traveler for the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, recently returned from a trip in central 
Iowa, says that crop prospects in that section are 
most promising and that dealers are buying freely 
in anticipation of a heavy fall demand for building pur- 
poses. 

The Flour City Lumber Company has recently estab- 
lished offices at 101 Pioneer Press building, St. Paul. 
Al Flournoy, who was formerly located in Minneapolis, 
will have charge cf the business in the saintly city. 

E. P. Welles, of the Brainerd Lumber Company, left 
the city last week in company with his family for 
Clinton, Iowa. He anticipates making an eastern trip 
and will probably spend several weeks at Nantucket 
before his return to Minneapolis. 

George McCoy and wife, of Napervine, Wash., are 
in the city this week spending a few days with his 
brother, C. M. McCoy. He expects to return to the 
coast next week. ‘ 

H. J. Geary, representing Walter Shoemaker & Co., 
of Chicago, has established an office at 302 Lumber Ex- 
change, this city, and will take charge of the northern 
business for this firm. 

Will Remick, representing the W. F. Joyce Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., was in the city this week making pur- 
chases of lumber for that firm. 

C. S. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
was here this week purchasing shop lumber for his 
sash and door factory at that point. 

The following northwestern dealers were in the Min- 
neapolis market during the week: OC. H. Dierks, New 
Ulm, Minn.; A. Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
Faribault, Minn.; H. P. Leach, Faribault, Minn.; F. J. 
Whitlock, Belle Plaine, Minn.; F. I. Crane, Austin, 
Minn.; Charles S. Weller, Sioux City, Iowa, and C. H. 
Ross, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

W. A. Miller, representing George A. Hoagland, of 
Omaha, Neb., passed through Minneapolis this week 
on his way to the northern part of the state. 

Ed. O’Brien, representing the La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany, of Louisiana, Mo., was a business visitor in 
Minneapolis during the week. 

W. H. Springer, manager of the Northwestern Compo 
Board Company, says that the new factory is now en- 
tirely complete and is running at its full capacity. The 
company is finding a large sale for its products and up 
to the present time has been working largely on orders 
which accumulated previous to opening up the factory. 
Mr. Springer says that the year’s business of this firm 
up to July 1 is most satisfactory, in spite of the fire 
which destroyed the plant earlier in the year. 

S. H. Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, returned to the city the latter part of last week 
from a trip to Louisiana, Texas and the southwest. He 
was joined at Kansas City by W. C. Bowman, who ac- 
companied him to the southern states. In commenting 
upon the southern lumber situation Mr. Bowman said: 

Things are very bright in the southern manufacturing dis- 
trict. Trade is heavy, stocks of lumber are light and pros- 
pects in the greater part of the southwestern territory are 
very encouraging. few small sections have been affected 
by drouth and are not good consumers of lumber, but gen- 
erally speaking the trade is good. The market for yellow 
pine appears to be very firm. Manufacturers in the districts 
which I visited are not anxious to book orders at present 
pee. as they believe that in the future the demand will be 

eavy and they will be able to secure much better figures for 


their lumber. They expect to have all the trade they can 
take care of during the next few months. 


R. S. Edgerton, who represents Carstens & Earles, 


lumber and shingle manufacturers, Seattle, Wash., ar- 
rived in Minneapolis the latter part of last week from 
Seattle, having been about six weeks en route, stopping 
to visit the trade at various points in Montana and the 
Dakotas. Mr. Edgerton says that the crop outlook in 
the Dakotas, particularly North Dakota, is now very 
promising, there having been a sufficient fall of rain, 
and the only thing now to be feared is too much rain 
or .hot winds. He says that dealers are not as yet 
buying heavily, as they wish to be assured that the crop 
will be a success before they stock up with lumber, but 
if the harvest turn out satisfactorily there will be an 
immense amount of lumberand shingles shipped in to the 
Dakotas this fall. The Pacific coast mills are loaded 
with orders for lumber and shingles can hardly be had 
even at the present advanced prices. Mr. Edgerton looks 
for shingle prices to continue firm for the balance of the 
year. There will be a shut down of the mills for a week 
or ten days, until after the celebration of the Fourth 
of July on the coast, in order to give the employees 
ample time to recover from the effects of their patri- 
otic demonstrations. The wheat crop in Washington 
will begin to move soon after the Fourth, which will 
cause a car shortage, followed by a further shortage 
when the crops in the Dakotas shall be moved. This 
means that western lumber and shingles, in his opinion, 
will continue firm for the balance of the year. 





END OF A GREAT COMPANY. 


Winona, Minn., July 3.—William H. Laird and F. S$. 
Bell, of the Laird, Norton Lumber Company, have re- 
turned from Chippewa Falls, where they attended a 
meeting of the Chippewa Logging Company, at which 
the affairs of this corporation were closed up and its 
existence was ended. Its properties were sold to the 
Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company. These properties 
consist of 150,000 acres of pine lands that have been 
cut over, a logging railroad forty miles in length, sev- 
eral river dams used in handling logs and other prop- 
erty of a miscellaneous character. The few remaining 
logs of the company will be cut by the firm that has 
made the purchase. 

The Chippewa Logging Company was organized in 
1881, the purpose of the organization being to pool the 
interests of lumbermen on the Chippewa and Mississippi 
rivers between Winona and St. Louis in bringing down 
and rafting logs on the Chippewa. . 

The principal officers at the time of the dissolution 
were as follows: President, F. Weyerhaeuser of St. 
Paul; vice president, J. T. Barber of Eau Claire; secre- 
tary, H. G. Chichester of Chippewa Falls. 

About a quarter of the logs the company has handled 
during its existence have been cut on the Chippewa and 
the rest on Mississippi river waters. In the twenty 
years of its existence the company has sent down the 
river close to 7,000,000,000 feet of logs, the heaviest 
season being that of 1883-4, when 742,000,000 feet were 
rafted. Of late years the output has dwindled con- 
siderably. At the time of its sale the company had 
very little uncut timber on the Chippewa. The major- 
ity of the stock of the company was owned by the Mis- 
sissippi River Logging Company, which operates the raft- 
ing works at West Newton. 





IN WHITE CEDAR TERRITORY. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., July 1.—A trip through the white 
cedar producing district of northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan convinces the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that the cedar men are this 
year enjoying a better trade than they have for years, 
with the possible exception of 1889. 

While it is rather hard to obtain any definite sta- 
tistics relative to the amount of white cedar posts and 
poles put in last winter, owing to the large number of 
jobbers, both large and small operators, who are en- 
gaged in the business, yet it is apparent that the stocks 
of posts on hand at present are no more than sufficient 
to supply the demand for the balance of the year and 
until a new stock shall be ready for the market. 
One or two sizes are long in supply; for instance, 
there seems to be an overstock of 3-inch round posts, 
but with this exception no one reports any surplus. 

Shipments during March, April, May and June were 
exceedingly heavy this year, and one of the largest 
post shipping concerns in this section states that its 
shipments for the first. six months of this year have 
been larger than for the whole of last year. 

A feature of the white cedar post trade this season 
was the increased demand from retail lumber dealers 
in Indiana. Heretofore lumber dealers in Indiana have 
bought mostly in lower Michigan, but perhaps due to 
the decreased supply in that section are now sending 
their orders to northérn Michigan and Wisconsin cedar 
men. 

So much for the post situation. The producers and 
shippers of telegraph poles are enjoying an exceedingly 
good demand for poles at fair prices this year. In 
fact the demand for poles is very strong and there seems 
to be no oversupply. 


White Cedar Shingles Scarce. 


White cedar shingles are not very plentiful. While 
there are probably as many mills making shingles as 
usual the demand so far this year has been so strong 
that they all have orders on their books for from one 
to two months ahead. The price list committee of the 
Northwestern Cedarman’s Association recommended an 
advance of 5 cents a thousand, effective June 10, making 
the price f. o. b. Hermansville, Mich., $2.30 for extras 
and $1.85 for standards, yet the demand is so strong 
that many shingle manufacturers are asking and get- 
ing $2.35 for extras and in some instances as high as 
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$2.4° f. 0. b. cars Hermansville. The strength of the 


shinvle market is due to the exceedingly heavy demand 
and to the fact that the Pacific coast red cedar shingle 
maniacturers are not able to supply the demand and 


have advanced their prices almost out of sight within 
the last month. 
At Manistique. 

The White Marble Lime Company is concentrating its 
cedar business at Manistique, Mich., a step in this di- 
rection being the recent sale of its Whitedale shingle 
mili to A. B. McArthur and R. Lyman, of Corinne, 
Mich., who will operate it under the firm name of Mc- 
Arthur & Lyman. They had purchased a large tract of 
timber north of Corinne and, needing a mill, were able 
to close the deal with the White Marble Lime Company 
and will take possession of the plant today. 

The intention of the White Marble Lime Company in 
the future, so W. B. Thomas, secretary of the company, 
says, will be to concentrate its business at Manistique, 
where it now has a large shingle and tie mill and lime 
kiln and cedar post and pole yard. -Owing to the 
breaking of a boom in the Manistique river recently, 
considerable of the company’s cedar timber was jammed 
in with the pine logs coming down to the Chicago Lum- 
bering Company’s mills, and in order to keep its shingle 
mill running it was forced to build a spur track to the 
river and rail in the logs for shingle bolts. 

The White Marble Lime Company has a stock of 
abount 600,000 posts on hand at present at Manistique 
and at its yard at Marblehead, and besides has a large 
stock of posts that will come down the river late in the 
fall and will be in shape for shipping for the winter and 
early spring trade. George Nicholson, the president of the 
company, attends particularly to the manufacturing and 
management of the outside business, while Mr. Thomas 
looks after the office and sales department. In speak- 
ing of the demand for posts, Mr. Thomas says that all 
sizes, with the exception of 3-inch rounds, are selling 
freely. The light demand for the 3-inch posts he attrib- 
utes to the fact that farmers are now more prosperous 
and are able to buy larger posts. 


Noted at Escanaba. 


A rather new concern in the white cedar business with 
headquarters at Escanaba is A. P. Hopkins & Co., 
which was formed late last fall by A. P. Hopkins, who is 
president of the firm, and his two sons, Millard Hopkins, 
vice president, and Allan Hopkins, secretary. Mr. 
Hopkins and his son Millard were associated with the 
old firm of Naugle, Holeomb & Co., of Chicago, for 
many years and are no novices in the white cedar busi- 
ness. Mr. Hopkins was engaged in banking at 
Omaha until 1891, when he became a member of 
Naugle, Holeomb & Co. A. P. Hopkins & Co. make a 
specialty of cedar posts, having a yard nicely situated 
at North Escanaba, being located on both the Chicago 
& North-Western and the Escanaba & Lake Superior 
railways, the latter giving direct freight connections 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. There 
are a post and tie mill at the yard and a stock of over 
100,000 posts of all sizes besides a great many poles, 
and in addition A. P. Hopkins & Co. have other stocks 
located at different shipping points throughout the 
cedar producing country around Escanaba. ‘The firm 
has a suite of offices in the Stack block in Escanaba and 
is doing an excellent business for a new concern, build- 
ing up a large and desirable trade in the southwest and 
in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Erickson & Bissell, of Escanaba, report having re- 
duced their stock of posts materially by heavy sales so 
far this year. 

The Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company, large 
handler of cedar poles, with headquarters at Escanaba, 
states that the demand for poles is very good. H. W. 
Reade, treasurer of the Northwestern Cedarman’s As- 
sociation, is superintendent of this concern. Its offices 
are in the Stack block also. 

Across the street are the offices of the William Mueller 
Company and the Kellogg Switch Board & Supply 
Company, both of Chicago. E. C. Norton is manager of 
the cedar department of the latter concern and he also 
conducts an inspection bureau, employing a corps of 
competent inspectors who inspect shipments of poles 
for buyers who do not care to go to the expense of send- 
ing an inspector to Escanaba. 


A Mill with Fifty Years’ Timber Supply. 


There are few saw mills in the north at this late date 
that have a supply of timber sufficient to run more than 
ten or fifteen years, and the average is nearer five or 
six years. R. E. McLean, general superintendent of 
the I. Stephenson Company’s plant at Wells, Mich., 
said the other day, while showing the writer about the 
plant, that his company had sufficient timber to last 
for fifty years at the lowest estimate, and probably 
longer. This seems a strong assertion, yet Mr. McLean 
knows what he is talking about, as he has the reputation 
of being a very careful and conservative lumberman and 
manager. Wells is a suburb of Escanaba, reached by 
electric cars. The mill is new and up to date, as are 
also the planing mill, dry kiln and in fact everything 
about the plant. From the mill out into the vast 
tract of timber owned by the company runs the Escanaba 
& Lake Superior railway, which is also owned by the 
same interests as the I. Stephenson Company, and it 
is this road that brings the logs to the mill, enabling 
it to run the year round. It is so situated that ship- 
ments can be made by either rail or cargo. The com- 
pany saws about 30,000,000 feet a year of pine, hemlock, 
hardwoods and cedar; in fact, manufacturing everything 
that grows in the northern forests. 

Few mills in this section of the country saw cedar 


lumber, but the mill of the I. Stephenson Company 
does. Mr. MeLean says that they are this year sawing 
over 5,000,000 feet of. white cedar lumber, which is 
used for various purposes, such as boat building, siding, 
ceiling, finish and molding, and it commands a high 
price in the market. One could almost write a book 
about the plant, equipment, lumber and facilities for 
catering to the trade that the I. Stephenson Company 
possesses. 
At Ira Carley’s Plant. 

Ira Carley, Duke of Ingalls and chief farmer of Me- 
nominee county, Michigan, is happy these days. His 
Jersey cows are giving exceedingly rich milk and plenty 
of it; his crops are looking well and, besides, he has 
a larger stock of lumber and cedar products than for 
several years past. He will have about 4,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, 3,000,000 feet of hardwoods and 2,500.000 
feet of pine, besides a large stock of posts and poles, 
and is running his shingle mill steadily on cedar 
shingles. 

James Roper, who looks after the sales of Mr. Carley 


‘ and is his all around right hand man, states that the 


demand and prices are about all that could be desired 
at present. Mr. Roper has been with Mr. Carley for 
the last five years and by making a few side investments 
is now the owner of a fine livery stable and a dwelling 
house in town and a small farm near by, all of which 
leads his friends to suspect that Mr. Roper is contem- 
plating matrimony, which, of course, he denies. Ingalls 
is prospering, having a new creamery and numerous 
street improvements of late. 


At Daggett. 

Perrizo & Sons, whose headquarters are at Daggett, 
Mich., have a good cedar stock on hand. Paul Perrizo, 
who manages the business, states that they have a stock 
of about 100,000 posts, 20,000 poles and 50,000 7-foot 
street car ties at their Daggett yard. At their yard at 
Gardner, on the Wisconsin & Michigan railway, they 
have 100,000 posts and 10,000 poles. In addition they 
have large stocks at Nathan and at Faithorn, on the 
Wisconsin & Michigan road. 

Mr. Perrizo states that any one looking for a bargain 
in 7-foot cedar car ties can find it by corresponding with 
Perrizo & Sons at their yard at Daggett. They have a 
mill for splitting and trimming posts and making ties. 
They also have a large general store and offices at Dag- 
gett. Having been in the cedar business for a number 
of years in this section they have always taken a great 
interest in everything pertaining to the welfare of the 
cedar trade. Paul Perrizo is a director in the North- 
western Cedarman’s Association and an active worker. 


At Menominee and Marinette. - 

The friends of J. K. Wright, of Wright Bros., Mari- 
nette, cedar salesmen, will be pleased to learn that he 
is gradually recovering from the injury he received last 
February by being thrown from a cutter, his hip being 
severely bruised. Although no bones were broken he 
was laid up in the hospital and at home for a couple of 
months, but is now able to move around a little by the 
aid of a crutch and a cane. Mr. Wright says he is 
steadily improving and hopes to be entirely recovered 
in the near future. 

W. P. Bowring, secretary of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, Marinette, says that his company has a good 
stock of posts and poles on the Wisconsin & Michigan 
road and that it has no fault to find with the demand 
or prices at present. This company has offices in the 
Stephenson block at Marinette. Mr. Worcester has 
been spending the most of his time for the last two 
months in the south and east. 

Lindsley Bros. Company and the Michigan Cedar & 
Lumber Company, an allied concern, having offices to- 
gether at Menominee, are both doing a good cedar busi- 
ness this year. The first named company makes a 
specialty of poles, while the Michigan Cedar & Lumber 
Company caters more to the post business. 

C. J. Huebel & Co., of Menominee, are now carrying 
a good stock of cedar posts and poles at their Menominee 
yards, besides shipping from the various stocks they 
have north of Menominee. Mr. Huebel says that he 
finds the demand for shingles exceedingly strong and 
that posts are moving freely also. 

The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company, of Menom- 
inee, of which J. M. Thompson is manager, operates 
on the Escanaba & Lake Superior railway in the vicinity 
of Northland, Mich. Mr. Thompson says that the com- 
pany sold nearly all of its last winter’s output in bulk, 
but that next year it intends to ship to the trade direct. 
The company has a fine tract of timber and an excellent 
quality of cedar and will no doubt, next year, be an im- 
portant factor in the cedar trade. This company also 
wholesales hardwood lumber, having a yard at Menomi- 
nee from.which it distributes. 

The Lillie Lumber Company, at Talbott, Mich., is run- 
ning its shingle mill, making 50,000 white cedar shin- 
gles daily, but is not able to keep up with the demand. 
A. H. Butts, the manager, who is the son-in-law of 
James Lillie, proprietor, states that they are this year 
sawing about 3,500,000 feet of hemlock, 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods and 500,000 feet of white pine, which, 
with the stock the company had let over from last year, 
gives it a good supply of lumber for its trade next year. 
James Lillie, jr., looks after the office work at Talbott, 
and in addition to its lumber business the company 
conducts a general store. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 
Merrity, Wis., July 1—Concerning the lumber trade 
in the valley there is little to be said beyond the gen- 
eral report that the demand is good at list prices. 
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The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of this city, 
has found that its increasing business has necessitated 
the purchase of a new surfacing and matching machine 
which will be installed shortly. 

H. H. Foster, of the Merrill Lumber Company, has 
leased a res'dence in Wausau and will move to that 
city in the near future. 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, also 
a member of the Arkansas Land & Lumber Company, 
has recently returned from Arkansas, where he made fur- 
ther purchases of timber tracts for the latter company, 
their holdings now amounting to about, 300,000,000 feet. 
The erection of mills will soon begin. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s saw mill will shut down 
in a few days for the midsummer repairs. 

The recent rains have brought a good stage of water 
for log driving. The drive on Tomahawk river has 
progressed rapidly. The main river drive has also been 
given impetus, and is now entirely over the Tomahawk 
dam. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WiIs., July 2.—Ashland lumbermen note 
with a great deal of pleasure the similarity of the 
present season with that of 1899, when prices on all 
grades of stock raised in price and every lumberman 
who had stock on hand increased his bank account con- 
siderably. Prices on Chequamegon bay started off firm 
with the opening of navigation and have accumulated 
strength as the season advanced. Sales of more or less 
importance have been made by Ashland sellers this 
week and the prices received on these sales are by no 
means low. 

J. E. Byrnes, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, sold 2,000,000 feet of white pine stock Saturday 
to two different parties. One million feet was sold to 
Eastman & Co., of Albany, N. Y., and the other mil- 
lion went to Cleveland parties. All of this stock is on 
the docks of the Thompson Lumber Company at Wash- 
burn and will be shipped immediately. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has sold 8,000,000 
feet of lumber during the past week. The largest sale 
made at Ashland this week was made by this concern— 
6,000,000 feet of norway to the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland. This sale was made 
last Thursday, and the deal was closed up by E. H. 
Savage. On Friday this same company sold 2,000,000 
feet of norway to the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, of Detroit and Chicago. This stock is to be cut 
at the South Shore mill at Washburn this summer and 
will be shipped to Detroit before the close of navigation. 
It is a special grade of stock and will be used for ear 
roofing purposes. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company, of Red Cliff, sold all 
the white pine stock it had on hand, about 3,000,000 
feet, and 1,500,000 feet of unsawed white pine to eastern 
parties Thursday. The sawed stock is on the docks of 
the company and will be shipped as soon as possible to 
Lake Erie ports. 

Freight rates on the lakes are dropping and at the 
present writing it is not definitely certain what the 
rate is. The freight rate from Ashland is at present 
figured at anywhere from $2.25 to $2.50. “The latter 
part of last week a couple of boats were in the bay 
and were willing to load at $2.50. Following is a list 
of lumber shipped from the port of Ashland the past 
week : 

Feet Carried. 
550,000 


Boat AND DESTINATION. 
Schooner Dorcas Pendall, Port Huron..... 


Schooner James G. Blaine, Chicago....... 750,000 
Propeller Toltec, Tonawanda ............ 750,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Cleveland........ 700,000 
Propeller Leland, Cleveland . ............ 525,000 
Propeller S. E. Marvin, Michigan City..... 700,000 


Propeller H. D. Coffinberry, Cleveland..... 650,000 


Schooner Wayne, Chicago. .............. 850,000 
Schooner D. L. Filer, Detroit............. 500,000 
* Schooner Delaware, Sandusky . .......... 650,000 
Schooner Homer, Port Huron............ 600.000 
Schooner Annie L. Coyne, Cleveland...... 700,000 
Schooner D. P. Dobbins, Cleveland........ 650,000 


I Lee RPO TREE 9,150,000 
The total amount of lumber shipped from the port 
of Ashland during June was 41,920,000 feet. This is 
a record for Ashland, being 17,800,000 feet more than 
was shipped during June last year. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crossg, Wis., July 2.—Reports from upper Black 
river are to the effect that they have a fair stage of 
water and are at work driving &nd it now seems prob- 
able that we will be able to get most of the upper river 
logs into Hemlock dam, possibly some of them down in 
the lower river, on this water. As it now is we have 
only a light rise below the falls, sufficient, however, to 
bring in the logs that are below there. As still more 
rain is promised we may get a fairly good run of logs 
out of it if the upper river logs can be got into Hemlock 
dam. Trade is quiet. 

Major Day, of the Standard Lumber Company, Du- 
buque, was in the city a few days ago. 

Joseph Nesbit left this morning for the upper river 
to bring in the logs that are below the falls. 

N. D. Allen was called home last week on account 
of the illness of C. L. Colman. He has been spending his 
time at his bedside. 

Lafe Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, with his boat, Wan- 
derer, and pleasure barge, Idler, passed down the river 
yesterday on his way home from the upper Mississippi, 
accompanied by a party of friends. I. D. Berg, who 
looks after the interests of the Lafe Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany here, has just returned from a western trip. 

John D. Young is up at Duluth now looking over 
the lumber situation there. 

The government work in dredging out the harbor in 
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front of the city is progressing very slowly. It will be 
postponed until later in the season. 

Levi Withee, who has been spending the past week 
on his farm up in the Trempeleau valley, near Hix- 
ton, is at home again. He reports the outlook for all 
kind of crops very good. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 
MARINETTE, Wis., July 2.—There has been a regular 
Fourth of July quiet in the lumber market here this 
week. Only one buyer, Charles Baldwin, of the National 


Starch Company, Oswego, looked over stocks and he 
expects to buy something before he shall leave. 

The Davis-Stitt Company this week sold 500,000 feet 
of basswood to the Northland Lumber Company, of 
Menominee. There is a strong demand for basswood. 

Shipments have been light this week. There were only 


a few cf the Chicago boats. The Shores and Hebard 
tows took out cargoes for Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

The main river drive is coming along nicely. There is 
plenty of water and the logs will be brought down in 
record breaking time if this weather shall continue. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, Micu., July 1.—The exces- 
sive heat during the week has modified the condition 
of the lumber industry, as in many instances it has been 
necessary to shut down mills and factories, it being 
impossible for men to work with the temperature 
around the 100 mark. However, business continues 
quite satisfactory in volume and the conditions in pine 
are especially favorable. Stock is not accumulating 
to any extent. Some saw mills have not had logs and 
are thereby temporarily delayed, but rafts are now 
coming along. The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company 
has resumed operations at its Crow island mill, one 
large raft of logs having arrived. This company has a 
limited stock of lumber on its mill docks. 

Early in May it was announced in one of these let- 
ters that C. F. Braman and H. W. McCormick, of Bay 
City, had bought the saw mill of the Spanish River 
Lumber Company, at Spanish River, Ont., in which E. 
T. Carrington of Bay City and Albany gentlemen for- 
merly of the lumber firm of Folsom & Arnold were 
the owners. The deal included the saw mill only, the 
Spanish River Lumber Company undertaking to stock 
the mill five years. The lumber goes chiefly to the 
eastern market and the plant cuts about 20,000,000 
feet a year. 

Arthur Hill returned recently from Canada, where 
he was looking after his lumbering interests. He says 
the demand for lumber for export has eased up some- 
what, but the home demand and the trade for shipment 
to the states continues fairly good. 

As noted in a previous letter, the consolidation of 
the white pine interests of W. B. Mershon & Co., Wil- 
liam Schuette & Co., S. L. Eastman & Co., of Saginaw, 
and the Eddy-Sheldon Company, of Bay City, is a go. 
The stockholders of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
met this afternoon at Saginaw for the purpose of pre- 
paring articles of incorporation, which will be filed 
the present week with the secretary of state, as required 
by law. As soon as the papers shall be filed officers and 
directors will be elected and business will’ begin. So 
far as known the officers will be as intimated in the 
LUMBERMAN recently. A fine suite of apartments for 
the offices of the new company has been secured in the 
Eddy building at Saginaw. It is understood that the 
white pine held by the firms entering the combine 
goes into the new company. This will include 20,000,- 
000 feet of logs which Mershon & Co. bought early in 
the spring of the Arthur Hill Company and which are 
being manufactured at Midland, Ont., and only four or 
five million feet have been manufactured and delivered 
as yet. This lumber will go to the new docks and sort- 
ing depot of the new company at Bay City, as will 
other lots bought by other parties in the combine. 

C. C. Barker of Bay City is interested in the Tower 
Lumber Company, which recently acquired the mill, 
logging road and standing timber of Day Bros. in 
Minnesota. Mr. Barker is also extensively interested 
in lumbering in Wisconsin, and is an all around hus- 
tler. Years ago he bought the old McGraw mill at 
Bay City and operated it some years, the firm being 
Birdsall & Barker. He has any number of good 
friends in lumber circles in the Saginaw valley. 

Another lumber change is noted at Cheboygan, E. H. 
Silliman, of the well known lumber firm of Martin, 
Silliman & Boggs, having sold his interest to the other 
members of the firm. He expects to engage in another 
line of business. This firm handles a large quantity 
of lumber on the lake shore, 

The saw mill plant of W. & A. McArthur Company 
at Little Current, Ont., is running day and night, and 
the company began loading lumber for shipment ten 
days ago. The plant has a stock of 30,000,000 feet 
of logs to cut. 

The Swift & Clark mill at Cheboygan shut down’'a 
week ago, the mill docks being full and no more piling 
room being available. The mill will resume opera- 
tions as soon as shipments can be made. 

In the Bay City circuit court last week a jury gave 
Trotter & Hanson, lumber dealers of Toledo, a verdict 
of $1,996.25 against Morris R. Tousey, of Bay City, the 
suit growing out of a lumber deal in which 500,000 
feet were involved. 

The saw mill at Mesick operated by E. A. Mesick 
has finished cutting the stock of logs on hand and has 
shut down. Mr. Mesick operates a planing mill and 
handles lath, shingles and maple flooring, as well as 
pine lumber. Fierce forest fires in the vicinity of 
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Mesick did considerable damage to timber last week. 

The movement of lumber by water out of Saginaw 
river has dwindled into insignificant proportions. Dur- 
ing June only 790,000 feet were shipped from Bay 
City, and none from Saginaw. The total shipments 
from the opening of navigation to date were 3,530,619 
feet. Receipts of lumber in the river by water during 
the month were 10,555,421 feet, and for the season to 
date 21,043,625 feet. There also came here in June 
607,000 pieces of lath and 3,000,000 feet of pine logs. 
Receipts of lath during the season were 2,016,650 
pieces. 

M. B. Wilkeson, of Asheville, N. C., is paying a brief 
visit to his Saginaw home. He went to North Caro- 
lina in 1889 and engaged in the lumber business and 
has made a success of it. He is the head of the M. B. 
Wilkeson Lumber Company, which manufactures and 
handles about 10,000,000 feet of lumber annually, chiefly 
oak and poplar. The company has done a large busi- 
ness in exporting lumber to Great Britain, but this 
trade in England has recently gone to pieces. 

H. T. Wickes said this evening that Wickes Bros. 
never before had as much business ahead of them in all 
the years they have been in business as at this time, 
and the plant is running full force. It is making several 
gang saw outfits for mill firms and has _ recently 
shipped two gangs to Canada. Orders are being re- 
ceived that will tax the capacity of the plant to the 
limit for months ahead. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, July 1.—Another busy week with noth- 
ing of special note. All dealers seem to be busy and 
satisfied with general conditions. Notwithstanding the 
continued free arrivals of lumber the accumulation of 
stock is not large, the demand freely absorbing all that 
is in good shipping condition. Freights are firm and 
although some think present rates full high in view of 
cost of stock yet, while plenty of lumber is offering there 
is not likely to be much change toward any lower scale. 
Probably the aggregate output for June was a little less 
than for May, but not noticeably so, and present indi- 
cations point to a good trade for this month. Shingles 
have had unusual sale in the past sixty days, and under 
increased demand have stiffened in price, especially red 
cedars, but we look for a falling off in demand some- 
what from now until fall. 

The local trade continues steady and as yet shows 
no let up, though generally July is a little quiet. 
There has been no change in prices beyond increased 
firmness in holdings previously indicated. 
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MANY AMERICAN LOG LOADERS BEING SOLD. 


The success the American Hoist & Derrick Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., is having with its celebrated American 
log loader, which is now being used by lumber com- 
panies all over the United States, indicates that steam 
log loaders are proving themselves a necessity in logging 
operations. Owing to the uncertainty connected with 
floating logs to mills by water, lumbermen are more 
and more each year logging by rail and this as a general 
thing necessitates the use of the steam log loader, as 
it has been proven that loading can be done much more 
cheaply with steam log loaders. The American Hoist 
& Derrick Company has been getting out log loaders 
to the full capacity of its plant this year and still has 
some orders on its books for future delivery. 

Oliver Crosby, the president and engineer of this com- 
pany, has improved the original machine and the com- 
pany is now putting on the market a somewhat lighter 
machine, which is called model “C,” which, while em- 
bodying all the good points of models A and B, has some 
improvements, particularly for lighter work, although 
where heavier work is required the heavier machines 
are furnished. 

The American log loader, model C, is particularly 
adapted for logging cars and medium sized logs. The 
engine cylinders are double and the boilers of large diam- 
eter and short in hight, so as to bring the center of 
gravity lower down. The water tank is in the center 
of the machine, particular pains being taken to have 
the boilers and the center of the machine coincide with 
the center of the frame. The new loader will handle 
easily logs scaling 1,000 feet each, but if heavier logs 
are to be handled a special machine is made for that 
purpose. 

H. S. Wood, treasurer of the company, says that the 
demand for the American log loader this year has almost 
exceeded the company’s capacity for manufacturing them. 
During the last few months the American log loaders 
have been sold to the following lumber concerns: Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company, Bonner, Mont.; Allen Bros. 
& Wadleigh, Allentown, La.; Empire Lumber & Mining 
Company, Crandull,Tenn.; West Virginia Spruce Lumber 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany, Brookhaven, Miss.; Whitings Lumber Company, 
Elizabethtown, Tenn. To the Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany two machines were sold. 

Other concerns that might be mentioned which are 
using the American log loader are the Murphy Lumber 
Company, Green Bay, Wis.; the Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich.; the Chippewa 
River & Menominie Railway Company, a Weyerhaeuser 
concern in Wisconsin operating near Apollonia, and W. 
N. Sharp, Halltown, Pa. 

The American log loaders are giving the utmost satis- 
faction wherever they are in use. In fact, the company 
prides itself on not letting a machine leave its works 
until it has been tested and found to work perfectly 
satisfactory. 


Obituary. 


Frank P. Jones. 

The sudden death of Frank P. Jones, vice president of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., 
on Friday, June 28, came as a painful shock to mem- 
bers of the hardwood lumber industry of Wisconsin and 
adjacent states, where Mr. Jones was well and favor- 
ably. known, , 

Death eame in this instance without a moment’s warn- 
ing. The deceased was riding in a buggy with G. D. 
Booth, one of the inspectors of the company, the two 
gentlemen being on their way to the mill of T. Fritz, 
six miles north of Unity, Wis., where they intended 
to look over a stock of lumber with a view to its pur- 
chase. They had just reached the mill and were about 
to alight from the buggy when Mr. Jones fell forward 
and expired instantly. He had not complained of feel- 
ing ill, but on the contrary had expressed himself a 
number of times recently to the effect that he was feel- 
ing in unusually good health. Physically he was a fine 
specimen of manhood. In his younger days he was noted 
as an athlete, excelling particularly in the game of 
base ball. It is said that years ago while pursuing 
his favorite pastime he was struck on the chest by a 
ball. This is supposed to have injured an artery in 
the region of his heart, the artery becoming affected 
and finally giving way, causing death. He had on 
several occasions complained of a slight soreness in 
his chest, but had never thought of a serious injury. 
An autopsy made by a competent surgeon established 
the cause of his death practically as above. 

Frank P, Jones was a native. of Watertown, Wis., 
where he was born April 26, 1856. In 1857 his parents 
removed to Fox Lake, Wis. When he was five years 
old both of his parents died and the tender orphan 








THE LATE FRANK P. JONES, 
of Appleton, Wis. 


went to live with Joseph Williams, a farmer residing 
six miles north of Fox Lake. In 1877 Mr. Jones re- 
moved. to Manitowoc, Wis., and that city had ever since 
been his home. He was married in 1876 to Miss Lucy 
Shove, youngest daughter of T. C. Shove, a former 
banker of Manitowoc, and she with two sons, Ted and 
George, aged respectively 22 and 17 years, is left to 
mourn his loss. 

Mr. Jones was engaged in various occupations in 
which he met with more or less success until 1890, 
when he formed a partnership with his brother, George 
W. Jones, in the manufacture of lumber. He had no 
previous practical knowledge of lumber, but he liked 
the business and learned it easily and thoroughly, so 
that the business has been successful from the start. 
Operations were at first conducted under the firm name 
of Jones Bros. In 1893 the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany was incorporated and another brother, H. C. 
Humphrey, of Milwaukee, was taken in as a stockholder. 
Frank P. Jones was elected vice president of the new 
concern and retained that position up to the time of his 
death. 

In the division of labor pertaining to the affairs of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Frank P. Jones’ spe- 
eial part of the business was in the buying of stock, 
which brought him into close touch with the hardwood 
manufacturing industry. He was also interested in 
the selling side of the business, a large part of the fac- 
tory trade in several. of the leading manufacturing 
towns of Wisconsin being looked after by him person- 
ally and he also frequently visited Chicago and other 
large markets througheut the country in the same con- 
nection. The deceased was a potent factor in building 
up the large trade of the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany. When the business was first started Jones Bros. 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber at Buckbee, Wis., 
afterwards removing the plant from that point to Elcho, 
Wis., where it has been in operation ever since. In 
1892 the firm began to extend its operations, engaging 
in the wholesale distribution of hardwood lumber in 
addition to its manufacture. This department of the 
business increased rapidly until in recent years the com- 
pany has operated in every county in Wisconsin where 
lumber is produced and the annual output has exceeded 
35,000,000 feet in several years past. A few years ago 
the company established a distributing yard at Evans- 
ville, Ind., making a specialty of oak, in the establish- 
ment of this branch the deceased being a prime mover. 
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His untiring energy and general popularity among mill 
men and factories throughout the northern territory 
largely account for the splendid success which the firm 
has achieved. He was a member of the Wisconsin 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association and also of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. In the former 
body he was a member of the price list committee *dur- 
ing the past two years and also of the committee on 
inspection appointed at the last annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin association for the purpose of meeting in 
conference with a like committee from the National 
association, which held its meeting in Chicago last May. 

Funeral services were held over the remains from 
the family residence in Manitowoc on Sunday after- 
noon, June 30, the services being conducted according 
to the Masonic ritual, of which society Mr. Jones was 
a prominent member. An immense concourse of friends 
followed the body to the cemetery, the funeral having 
been one of the largest ever held in that city, the 
neighbors of the deceased thus testifying to their high 
esteem of his character. Chief among the mourners 
were a large number of the employees of the G. 
Jones Lumber Company, as well as a number of his 
brother lumbermen. 

In the death of Frank P. Jones the hardwood industry 
of Wisconsin loses one of its brightest and most ener- 
getic members. He was admired and liked by every- 
body for his sterling mental and moral qualities. He 
lived an upright life and his business career was with- 
out a flaw. 





Cc. L. Colman. 


The death of C. L. Colman, of LaCrosse, of peritonitis, 
upon last Monday evening, ended a long and prosperous 
career, accompanied with the good will and respect of 
all who knew him. Born in New York state in 1826, 
he became a resident of LaCrosse in 1845 and laid the 
foundations of a lumber business that was one of the 
most important of the early industries of that city. 
Many of the men in his employ had been with him for 
upwards of thirty years, while others had retired on 
account of old age with a sufficient competency for their 
needs, while their children have taken their places in 
the mill. The years of his life have been full and well 
rounded, and in 1899 he retired from the active manage- 
ment of his business, putting it into the hands of a stock 
company with his sons as the principal holders, though 
he was chosen as the official head of the company. His 
plant had been burned down three times at great loss, 
but always rebuilt. 

Mr. Colman’s relations with his employees were par- 
ticularly intimate and happy. Some years ago he 
adopted the plan of permitting his employees to keep a 
portion of their wages invested with him at 10 percent 
annual interest, and some of these accounts went as high 
as $1,000. He had served the city in many ways, was 
several times an alderman and once mayor, taking the 
office in 1869. A more complete account of Mr. Colman’s 
life and a fuller tribute to his lovable character will be 
published in a later edition of the American Lum- 
BERMAN. 





George E. Furber. 

Boston, Mass., June 29.—George E. Furber, aged 69, 
of Furber, Stockford & Co., 11 Doane street, on June 26 
succumbed to a disease which had threatened him for 
some time. Mr. Furber was one of the old time repre- 
sentatives of the lumber business, having spent his en- 
tire active life in the trade in Boston. Starting out as 
a young man with William Pope & Son, he acquired the 
first rudiments of his education in this line of business 
and his material start in life also. He may be classed 
among the uniformly successful members of the trade, a 
man of sterling qualities and respected by all. He 
leaves a wife, two sons and one daughter. It is thought 
that the business will be carried out without change, 
Mr. Furber’s son stepping into his father’s place. 





P. S. Davidson. 


Capt. P. S. Davidson, at one time among the most 
prominent lumbermen, and the most prominent steam- 
boat owner upon the upper Mississippi, died last Sun- 
day morning at his home at Hood River, Ore. Advices 
at hand state that h‘s death was sudden and unexpected, 
but further particulars are not furnished. The body, 
accompanied by his wife and three of his sons, is being 
brought to his old home at LaCrosse, which he still 
owned and where the funeral will be held. 

Capt. Davidson was born in Lawrence county, Ohio, in 
1827, and when 25 entered the steamboat business on the 
Ohio river. In 1862 he settled at LaCrosse and went 
into steamboating. Boat yards were also operated, and 
in the 60s a saw mill was added. In 1876 the David- 
sons became sole owners and added lumber manufac- 
ture, in 1880 building a $30,000 saw mill. In 1888 the 
steamboat business was discontinued and Capt. David- 
son devoted himself to lumber manufacture at La- 
Crosse until about two years ago, when the mills were 
torn down and removed to Hood River, Ore., where they 
have since been operated by Capt. Davidson and his 
five sons. It is probable that the business there will be 
continued by the sons, though the widow, it is thought, 
will now make LaCrosse her home. 





James H. Kimpland. 


James H. Kimpland, an expert lumber inspector, well 
known and popular among the lumber trade of New 
York city and a brother of Charles H. Kimpland, timber 
and spars, 18 Broadway, that city, died on June 26 at 
his home in Brooklyn, aged 45. Mr. Kimpland had been 
employed for years with James D. Leary, contractor, 
of 17 State street, New York. He was born at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and leaves a widow. 





IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Great Half Year’s Business at St. Louis—Yellow Pine Advanced Half a Dollar—Texas and 
Louisiana Timber Trade Unprecedented — Near Consummation of a Big «‘Community 


of Interes 


’? Deal—Florida and Alabama Trade. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—It depends upon whom you 
ask whether you get a verdict that the first half of the 
year had been a perfect success. Those who deal in 
building material will say yes with emphasis, but those 
who supply factories, to which class the hardwood deal- 
ers belong, will claim that it has been an utter failure. 
In the former branch of the trade there never before has 
been such an active or satisfactory season as have been 
the six months just closed. More lumber has been sold 
through this market and the average of prices for such 
a long period has been higher than ever before in the 
history of the city. In addition to this, the outlook 
in the middle of summer was never so bright as at 
present, and it is almost a certainty that the year will 
end up with as much rush as it started in. On the 
other hand, the hardwood people have hardly held their 
own. The hardwood concern which has made money 
during the unaccountable depression of the past six 
months is hard to find and none of them has trans- 
acted a normal business. Prices have been low, and, 
despite the unusual activity in all lines of consumption, 
it has been impossible to work sales up to the point 
where there has been an air of hustle around the yards. 

Despite this dullness in hardwoods, other lines of 
trade have more than made up the difference in volume 
of business and, taking lumber as a single proposition, 
the six months show material gains in both receipts 
and shipments over the same period of last year, and 
it can truthfully be stated that St. Louis never before 
had such a heavy volume of business for the given 
period. According to the semi annual statistical state- 
ment of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange, issued today, receipts were 4,007 cars 
in excess of the same period of last year, while ship- 
ments made a gain of 4,426 cars. The following are the 
receipts during each month: 





1901. 1900. 1899. 

Month— Cars. Cars. Cars. 
EN aca can Rae awn wee eae Rae 8,886 8,819 5,156 
DOE cca ceases odaewecewaecuan 9,1 8,547 5,122 
Wie ibce wens ceewehwaed cca 10,937 10,226 7,056 
pS Err ere rr ree 10,347 8,501 7,771 
EE kh ber aes oO Rae Sohne eee eae 9,685 9,447 7,719 
BO a pate cvaduwenss Cn eeevenevaas 9, 8,665 7,827 
NI nies wade hen ae sade 58.212 54,205 40,651 


A comparative statement of the receipts over each 
railroad is as follows: 











1901. 1900. 
Railroad— Cars. Cars. 
Chicago & Alton, Missouri division........... 9 3 
ee ehh ak wae aadnmdé Same 1,417 1,350 
Se. Eee GB ee WUOMOIOR. cc ccceccaccsccees 421 636 
WE CEE « cuddodaad bbeKaes boucudeaas 349 194 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.......... 5 10 
pe Be err re 124 258 
BE. Vowie Beeeeees 5 oc cccccescccececss 4,129 3,331 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern........ 30,411 28,030 
Es i Pid vias JKR AE CFHEE KS SOK 4 6,926 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis........... 11 
pF Ye Be ene ore reer 1,106 1,04 
Pt Oe Coin cc ccd 6etathe etuacasdenans 8,645 10,072 
St. Louis-Louisville lines Southern Railway Co 480 181 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern............. 82 45 
CHICHID  BINOU x. cas ceeasscsesectcésasese 165 77 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis.... 103 80 
WR SIO. Se boc kh ckccqeckeevesesac 99 140 
Wee WSO COOMED cic cccsctccvuves eius 643 485 
Woreae, Gt. Lowin & Weetese... ccc ccccccccsec 27 31 
Chicago, Peoria & Bt. Lewisic< «.. cc ccccccece 487 207 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinmcy.............. 288 327 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.......... 1,334 776 
OGM Sa bi tewddlicadarescevkidepuceent 58,212 54,205 
The shipments during the six months were as follows: 
1901. 1900. 1899. 
Month— Cars. Cars. Cars 
pS ERP Terre ere Cer ee Ce eT 4,718 4,482 3,283 
WEES ce cdveseccdeecsvecwecae 4,900 4,887 2,658 
EY. eeu nsciee ieee ee eaeeetes 6,296 5,548 4,112 
BE cade dh esivecacececarnnend aa 6,552 4,954 4,657 
WE rier desc atdctandevs tevacnaees 6,488 5,187 4,688 
TOE a vactevicdoedecnecieexeaseus 6,295 5,765 5,009 
NO Aner. ced eawen eae ee 35,249 30,823 24,407 
The shipments over each railroad were as follows: 
901. 1900. 
Railroad— Cars. Cars. 
Chicago & Alton, Missouri division.......... 98 77 
NES. PE 6 Rafe ewcctceveseveccsones 8,174 6,148 
St; Louie & Bam Frameised. ... 2. cccjeccsessccs 286 267 
Wale Baud. CHORE) 66 ccccicccéscdeccccac 2,591 2,747 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado... *% 337 144 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.......... 451 161 





St. Louls Southwestern..............06. daa 2 15 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern........ 120 86 
EA OEE cit cedar eeechecoateeus as 1,003 1,034 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis........... eabael ¢ 
EMRRTRUTIS Ge UGMNOELIO ss 0.6 cv cc ccececcecccécne 32 17 
WEI Oe RII Scio victtdcdaveesveucwteese Peer 20 
St. Louis-Louisville lines Southern Railway Co 439 578 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern............. 1,269 
Chicdao & Altol.<:. . .ccccscccve Ree wed ad sie 2,112 1,461 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.... 1,279 1,414 
WHE oases. bo dbdatatcckrocedieed caves 3,034 3,228 
Ween OGG. 6 dd ce wcanas écccevencauctes 6,127 3,492 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western..............- 1,528 1,623 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis................ 2,032 2,690 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.............. 2,412 2,669 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.......... 2,360 2,074 

obser sera ecdteaecenwea 35,249 30,823 


As an average car of lumber contains about 12,000 
feet, a recapitulation of the foregoing gives the fol- 
lowing: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

Feet. Feet. 
0: rer ere rere ocr Te te 698,544,000 422,988,000 
SO ifele mecake vadnt eeu saeeen ta 650,460,000 369,876,000 
PGK OONO eaceiod 3 ke 4% eRe hes 48,084,000 53,112,000 


In the foregoing figures it should be borne in mind 





that the river receipts are not cons‘dered, it being impos- 
sible to secure a statement of the river movement at 
this time. 

The building statistics make a wonderfully good 
showing and are given below: 











No. Permits. Value 
Month— 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
ps eee 22. 169 $1,295,213 $421,988 
February ....... 202 153 686,644 534,478 
(ee 312 215 911,988 
April . ee 32% 239 1,296,354 
eee 5 171 728,522 
June 178 1,342,104 








Totals .....1,766 $6,260,825 $2,668,956 
The general lumber situation has shown little change 
during the past week. Yellow pine has held its own 
and the optimistic feeling which has prevailed in this 
and other markets for some time is taking a stronger 
hold on the wholesalers. With the exception of the out- 
look in the corn country there is nothing in the way of 
further improvement in trade and the predictions that 
there will soon be a price advancement are many. Hard- 
woods are fully as dull as they have been and it is prob- 
ably true that sales have been lighter during the past 
week than during the preceding week. There is no 
activity whatever to the market and little trading is 
expected during July. Cypress is not as active on this 
market as during the earlier part of the year, but the 
mills are so filled up with orders that the fact that this 
one section of the country is not buying freely has little 
effect upon them. There is, however, some placing of 
orders for fall delivery. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 27,679,000 feet, while shipments were 18,252,000 
feet. These figures are slightly in excess of the preced- 
ing week. 

J. H. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss., is in the city 
today. 

There are rumors around town that there is soon to 
be a general advance in freight rates from the south 
and southwest to points in Central Freight Association 
territory. Some people seem to think this will not affect 
lumber rates, but there is considerable doubt in the 
matter. 

Among recent visitors to the city were H. H. Patter- 
son, of the W. M. Carney Lumber Company, of Atmore, 
Ala., and T. L. L. Temple, of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, of Texarkana, Tex. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 2.—In western Missouri and 
the eastern tier of Kansas counties corn and hay have 
already been seriously damaged in some places by the 
prevailing heat. Out through Kansas and Oklahoma it 
is very dry, but general rains within a week will help 
out wonderfully. The hot weather is having its effect 
on trade, and orders are hardly as brisk as they were 
a few weeks ago, but in a large portion of this terri- 
tory farmers are busy in their wheat fields, and the 
retail trade is dull in consequence. Inquiry is heavy 
and increasing right along and local wholesalers believe 
that there will be active demand for fall stock in the 
very near future. Reports of the new wheat are that 
it is of fine quality in most places and the yield per 
acre is much better than was anticipated a month or 
six weeks ago. Much of the Oklahoma wheat is already 
being shipped to market and is bringing a good price. 
In Kansas, harvest is now in full swing and in many 
places there is complaint of scarcity of labor. 

The first six months’ business of this year with the 
lumbermen of Kansas City was on the whole very sat- 
isfactory. Prices were well maintained all along the 
line and the volume of business was all that even the 
most sanguine had anticipated. The chief trouble was 
in getting prompt shipments, and all over the country 
the mills have been behind on their orders. The heavy 
demand has played hobs with stocks, which are not 
only many millions of feet short of normal but badly 
broken. This will place the mills in poor shape for 
fall business, which on the eve of the season promises 
to be as active as that of the spring. The one con- 
soling feature of this condition from: the standpoint of 
the manufacturer is that there will be no trouble in 
maintaining prices, and they will hold firm of their 
own accord, without concerted action by the manu- 
facturers. 

The tendency of the markets at this time is very 
strong. White pine is reported firmer than at any prior 
time this year, and on June 28 dimension and timbers 
were advanced 50 cents a thousand. The directors of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold a meeting on July 16 and will probably recom- 
mend advances on some items that are short, with a 
possibility of a slight advance all along the line. Red 
cedar shingles are higher than they have been for 
many years and it is hard to predict whether the next 
change in price will be an advance or a decline, but 
the situation is not favorable for any decline in the 
near future. Cypress is higher than it has been for 
years and the list is strictly maintained. Sash and 
doors are bringing very fair prices and in this ter- 
ritory there has not been any trouble about maintaining 
prices for some time, owing to the good demand. 

The stockholders of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany held a meeting at their office here on June 25 and 
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increased the capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Their saw mill at Loring, La., is now in operation, and 
their plan‘ng mill, which is now in course of construc- 
tion, will be ready to run in about ninety days. S. H. 


Bowman, of Minneapolis, was here attending the meet- 
ing and also took a trip to the mill. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, left here last Thursday with his 
family for Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., to be gone about 
two weeks; his family will remain away during the 
summer. 

R. A. Long expects to leave here about July 10 for a 
trip to Manitou, Col., for rest and recreation. 

H. W. Hanna, of MeGavic & Hanna, whoesale lum- 
bermen of Denver, Col., has been in the city several 
days. He reports that territory in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
returned home Sunday from a short business trip to 
Denver and other Colorado points. He says Colorado 
towns have done more building this year than for ten 
years and the lumbermen have all been very busy. In 
most places they expect the fall demand to be fully as 
active as that of the season just closed, and are feeling 
happy over the outlook. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS TRADE. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 30.—Such an avalanche of 
timber orders as are obtainable at this time has never 
before been within the grasp of Texas and Louisiana 
manufacturers. The industrial activity in the state is 
of immense proportions in every line. The building of 
oil mills, rice mills and warehouses, cotton compresses, 
factories, together with the new railroad mileage, which 
requires a great amount of timber, forms a source of 
demand not easily equaled in the annals of Texas lum- 
bering. Heart pine crossties are now selling at $12 a 
thousand feet at the mill; sap tiés at $8 to $8.50; 
12-inch timber, usual lengths (12 to 24 feet), is com- 
manding $11.50. In Arizona and New Mexico also there 
is a great deal of new railroad construction going on, 
as also in the republic of Mexico. The mills are not 
able to cut all the orders offered to them. 

The great number of timber orders available makes 
the cutting of yard stock less of a burden than for- 
merly, for there is not so much of the log sent to the 
yard as was the case when timber orders were not so 
numerous. This tends to lessen the supply of longleaf 
yard stock and planer material. Texas dealers during 
the past week have been active buyers and this, with 
other conditions, is keeping down the accumulation of 
stocks. Today the stock on hand at the longleaf mills 
is only half of what it was a year ago; 141,000,000 
feet, against 275,000,000 to 290,000,000 feet at that time. 
One factor in maintaining the Texas demand is the 
unusually large amount of building going on in the 
cities of the state, as a result of the great crop last 
year and the prices secured for it. 

Crop conditions over the state are not as bright as 
could be wished in some parts, particularly in the 
northern section. Corn and cotton are suffering for 
rain. As the wheat and oats crops in that section were 
partially destroyed by the green bugs it would be “dis- 
astrous if lack of rain caused a short crop. However, 
it is yet too early to make prognostications as to cotton, 
and it is hoped copious rains will soon set corn right. 

Western business continues to come in regularly, being 
principally for No. 1 common stock, of which Texas mills 
have a better supply proportionately than of uppers, 
while Arkansas mills report their stocks to be just in 
the opposite condition. 

The syndicate of northern capitalists who are to buy 
eight or ten of the best milling properties in east Texas 
are reported to have concluded their examination of 
titles and books. It is further reported that the gen- 
tleman who has been acting as the intermediary between 
these men of capital and the manufacturers will be in 
eastern Texas within the next ten days with the nec- 
essary funds to conclude the bargain. The passing of 
these properties into the hands of the aforesaid syndi- 
cate in the opinion of many well informed lumbermen 
is but the beginning of the “community of interest” plan 
with reference to saw mills. These latter cannot work 
the community of interest proposition as it is done in 
many other states, on account of Texas laws, but it is 
not known that there is anything on the statute books 
of the state to prevent one man or more buying all the 
mills and timber, pay'ng spot cash therefor. The result 
will be practically, the same. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, AtA., July 1.—The aggregate exports from 
the gulf for the past week amounted to 17,006,072 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber, 122,301 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, divided as follows: Ship Island, Miss, 7,288,100 
feet of lumber and sawn timber and 102,287 cub‘e feet 
of hewn timber; Pascagoula, Miss., 2,027,000 feet of 
lumber and 20,014 cubie feet of hewn timber; Mobile, 
Ala., 5,916,072 feet of lumber and sawn timber; Pensa- 
cola, Fla., 1,775,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber. 
These figures show a decided falling off at some points. 
Prices are fairly well maintained, however, despite the 
dullness. The mills prefer to hold their prime at $19 
and heart face strips at $16, rather than to con- 
cede to the prices offered, which are about $1 less. 
There is some inquiry for French deals and floorings, 
which have to be 80 percent free of centers and other- 
wise first class stuff. This lumber is designated “extra 
prime” and finds a ready sale at good prices. 

South American markets are very much depressed 
in common with those of other countries, but sales to 
the River Plate by the gulf coast mills for the past 


month have amounted to more than to all other countries 
combined. Still, River Plate business is quiet, com- 
paratively speaking, and prices are off, owing to the 
desire of some exporters to sell. 

Kiln dried saps are dull and little is going forward 
except in “parcel” shipments via New Orleans, and 
this class of stock is accumulating at the mills to some 
extent. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of the mills 
in this section to make big days’ cuts, at a minimum 
cost. During last October the Baird Lumber Company, 
this city, reduced its cost of sawing to 734 cents a 
thousand and the cost of shipping to 41§ cents, which 
is quite a record for yellow pine. By adding new and 
improved machinery this concern has lowered the cost 
of production and at the same time has increased its 
capacity, frequently cutting 100,000 feet a day. W. 
McGee, the manager, is paying personal attention to 
this end of the business and the result is already 
apparent. 

The Blakely Island Mill Company, Mobile, was sold 
last Monday at receiver’s sale. B. L. Stafford bid the 
property in for $3,000 and it is the intention of the 
purchaser to put the plant in operation at once. 

White & Vaughan, Wilmer, Ala., will build a new 
mill one mile beyond that station, located on the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City road. 

The McIntosh Lumber Company has been incorporated 
at Moss Point, Miss., with a capital of $20,000. The 
company has bought the Patterson & Cowan mill located 
there. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, LaA., June 1—C. H. Ruddock, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Ruddock and the New Orleans 
cypress lumber companies, was in New Orleans last 
week. He stopped at Ruddock and inspected the recent 
improvements which had been made at the big plant. 

The American schooner L, N. Dantzler arrived from 
Chiltopec, Mexico, last week, with a large cargo of 
mahogany logs consigned to the Otis Manufacturing 
Company. 

There were fewer visiting lumbermen in the city last 
week than for any week this season. The big rush of 
business which is noticeable on every hand is keeping 
them at home for one thing and the intensely hot weather 
also has had its effect. 

A call has been issued for the regular meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company to be held 
Thursday. As Thursday will be the Fourth of July, 
however, and as lumbermen are famed for their patriot- 
ism, Secretary McDowell thinks it more than probable 
that the meeting will have to be postponed for the lavk 
of a quorum. 

Among the few lumbermen from the outside world 
who were in New Orleans last week was G. H. Wehm- 
hoff, Louisville agent of the Southern Cypress Lumber 
Selling Company. Mr. Wehmhoff came south to talk 
over the situation with headquarters and to try to 
have some orders filled. “There is now not the slightest 
doubt,” he said during his stay, “that 1901 will be the 
banner year of the cypress trade. The call for cypress is 
constant and immense. I find no difficulty in disposing 
in advance of all the lumber the mills can possibly 
let me have. It is now, as it has been all year, not a 
question of making the sales but of getting the lumber 
to fill the orders.” Mr. Wehmhoff left for Louisville 
Saturday night. His stay here was made very pleas- 
ant for him, as he has a number of friends in this city. 

By reason of unexpected complications in the install- 
ing of the massive steel locks, the opening of the Lake 
Borgne canal which was scheduled for last month will 
hardly take place for some weeks yet. In the mean- 
time a large quantity of lumber is being held on the 
gulf coast for shipment through the canal as soon. as 
it shall be thrown open. 

The shingle manufacturers of Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas will meet in this city shortly to review the 
stock situation and go over the price list. A large 
representative attendance is expected. 





EAST FLORIDA CONDITIONS. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., June 29.—With the end of the 
fiscal year at hand the amount of lumber business 
handled through this port is of interest. The records 
show the average shipments of pine and cypress to have 
been nearly 10,000,000 feet a month, with April as the 
banner month, when the shipments amounted to 12,485,- 
889 feet of lumber and 5,521,000 shingles. Shipments of 
cross ties have also been heavy; the largest shipment, 
92,819, was in August. The totals for the year are 
as follows: 


TOUS, NEL 5 ca4ahseneneoucenwe 114,804,078 
EME 65:50:36 65 kse tweaks ee 4,393,640 
NEN (ae eee) See Peron 26,723,250 
CRON RICE. 6.05 Sarvsbs cute sie nclnns sees 578,193 


The local demand, caused by the fire, is very strong, 
with a fair average of prices, though the export average 
is lower than in the previous year. 

Most of the mills have run steadily outside of an 
occasional shut down from lack of help. Some mills in 
the southern part of the state seem to be experiencing 
this trouble at the present time and operators speak 
seriously of importing Italian labor. 

H. A. Batchelder, of Panasoffkee; H. A. Hodges, of 
Pine Bluffs; B. F. Camp, of White Springs, and J. E. 
Brinkley spent a few days here during the week. 

From statistics furnished by a local publication, it is 
noted that during the period from July 1, 1900, to July 
1, 1901, the saw mill of the Cummer Lumber Company 
ran 305 days and the planing mill 309 days. By this 
is not meant that by running extra time the Cummer 
Company made the equivalent of this running time, but 


—— 


that the mills were actually in operation 305 and 309 
days respectively out of the 312 working days covered 
by that period, which is an excellent record for a Florida 
“Cracker” plant. 





THE FLORIDA NORTHWEST COAST. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 1.—The arrivals at this port 
for the last six days were three steamers of 5,787 total 
tons and two sailing vessels of 454 tons. The clearances 
were seven steamers and one sailing vessel and only 
one cargo went to export—to Belgium, 1,487,000 feet of 
lumber and 288,000 feet of timber. 

In a general cargo to Genoa was the item 15,159 pieces 
of oak staves, and these two shipments, with the cargo 
of the American schooner Mary A. Hall—325,000 feet of 
cypress to New York—represent the entire lumber and 
timber movement for the last six days, which is the low- 
est on record. Next week will, however, show a propor- 
tionate increase as several large steamers now just com- 
pleting their cargoes will clear. 

Ferry Pass reports the river falling and the arrivals 
of timber rather small. The stocks on hand are slowly 
being reduced. 

A change has taken place in the management of the 
Southern States Lumber Company’s mills at Millview, 
Fla., J. R. Dailey, who has been manager there for a 
great many years, retiring and J. T. Windham, of Mobile, 
taking charge. 

_—eororaeena 


IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 2.—The new list is being well 
maintained in this section. With mill yards as a 
rule depleted, demand brisk and inquiries generous, 
the tendency is upward rather than downward, even if 
the weather is too hot for living. 

C. J. Coppocks, southern manager of the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has returned 
from Tremont, La., where his company is putting in a 
$250,000 milling plant. He reports that the mill will 
be ready for work in thirty days. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Kaul, who are enjoying their 
honeymoon, are expected home before very long. Mr. 
Kaul is at the head of the Sample Lumber Company, 
with an office in this city and mills at Hollins, Ala. Mrs. 
Kaul is a daughter of former Supreme Court Justice 
James B. Head, of Birmingham. They will reside at 
the Morris hotel. 

Congressman Richardson of Huntsville has been 
assured that the government will see to clearing Ten- 
nessee river of the Colbert shoals obstruction in Col- 
bert county. This will open up big timber tracts not 
easily accessible just now. 

J. L. Lockwood and associates have established a 
woodworking plant in this city for the manufacture 
of boxes. All the woodworking plants of the district 
are doing well. 

—_—_—————erwuws~—" 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFotk, VA., July 2.—Last week a meeting was 
held here consisting of the heads of the big mill opera- 
tors of this city which are affected by the recent North 
Carolina law, The situation was gone over and it was 
the consensus of opinion that the law prohibiting the 
export of lumber from that state and requiring lum- 
ber to be cut in the state only by companies chartered 
there is unconstitutional. It is a curious circumstance 
that the North Carolina authorities have made no 
move to see that this law, passed in the winter and 
standing on the statute books since, is enforced. The 
Norfolk lumbermen, however, do not wish to have the 
statute hanging over the trade. Accordingly they re- 
tained counsel at their meeting and have instructed one 
of the best attorneys in the state to proceed with the test 
case. 

There is no large surplus in any of the mills here at 
this time. Dressed lumber is being sold sixty days 
ahead. North Carolina poplar, which heretofore has 
been used only by box makers, has found a market at bet- 
ter prices in New England and in foreign markets, 

The local trade continues good. Another street rail- 
way, the Berkley system, has arranged to extend its 
lines from Berkley to Norfolk and has given out con- 
tracts for ties and poles. 

There is some demand for yellow pine dimension sizes 
on this market, but as yet prices have not advanced. 
This move is looked for, however,on account of the 
Georgia association’s rise in prices of $1, recently made. 

Business at Newport News is still paralyzed on ac- 
count of the strike there and there seems no prospect of 
an immediate settlement, the men and the company 
both holding out. 

Joseph Tunis, recently connected with the Virginia 
Box Company, has gone north for his health. 

There is booked for shipping for foreign markets a 
considerable quantity of lumber from this point. This 
goes to Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, the steamers leaving either this point or Baltimore. 
Ocean rates are quoted on. pine and poplar to Liverpool 
at 14 cents; London, Hamburg and Antwerp at 18 and 
20 cents. 

Mr. Lizer, of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, 
has been in the city; also Theopolis Tunis, of the 
Tunis Lumber Company, of Baltimore. 

The demand for Norfolk and North Carolina cypress 
shingles is improving. One dealer who has the output 
of two large mills has sold his stock ahead for sixty 
days at list prices. 

The Blades Lumber Company has purchased the Ori- 
ental mill from Hudson Bros. and the Congdon mill at 
Newburn. This has greatly added to its supply of 
rough stock. 
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OF THE UNION LUMBER COMPANY AT KINGWOOD, GA, 






Ww, A SOUTHERN GEORGIA MILL. The officials of the company are well and favorably when he accepted a position with the Bradley-Ramsey 


In 1899 there was organized at Moultrie, Ga., for the 
purpose of carrying on a general lumbering business, 
the Union Lumber Company, of which H. M. Atkinson 
holds the office of president; J. W. Hightower, vice pres- 
ident; William M. Otis, secretary and treasurer, and 
C. Percy Brown, general manager. Others interested are 
T. J. Coolidge, jr., and W. A. Heath. The general head- 


known to the lumber trade. J. W. Hightower, its vice 
president, has for many years been connected with the 
lumbering interests of Georgia and Alabama, and C. 
Percy Brown, the general manager, is a man of marked 
ability in the handling of lumber properties and _ is 
well known to the trade through his late connection 
with the Bradley-Ramsey Lumber Company, of Lake 


company, from which he severed his connection early 
this year to take his present position as general man- 
ager of the Union Lumber Company. He is a most 
capable and energetic lumberman and the up-to-date 
methods in vogue at the mills of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany are due in a large measure to his efforts. 
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THE BURLINGTON’S INSPECTION ENGINE. 

| One of the difficult things in railroad management in 
the past has been to provide some way by which officials 

S . of the road could inspect the roadbed satisfactorily at 

) a good rate of speed. To sit on the back platform of 

the last car on a train is to get a very unsatisfactory 

view. 

The Burlington road has to remedy this difficulty de- 
vised a curious looking piece of mechanism which it 
calls an “inspection engine.” It is an ordinary though 
rather small and light engine on and around the boiler 
of which has been built a car. There are two revolving 
seats on each side of the boiler, over which is a sort of 
settee accommodating six or eight more persons. Those 
occupying the two front chairs can look directly down 
on the track in front of the engine while the remainder 
of the party have an almost unobstructed view front 
and to the side. It might be thought that such a cab 
would be uncomfortably warm, but this is avoided by 
an extra thickness of what is called “plastic lagging” 
together with an air chamber between the lagging and 
the floor. The machine is lighted with electricity, even 
to an electric headlight. 





MILL OF THE UNION LUMBER COMPANY AT SUNSET, GA. 


Charles, La. Mr. Brown entered the lumber field in 
1890 in the employ of William B. Mershon & Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., and was with that concern until 1894, 


quarters of the company are at Moultrie, Ga., on the 
Tifton, Thomasville & Gulf railway, which is owned 
and operated by the company and which connects with 
the Georgia Southern & Florida railway at Thomas- 
ville to the north and with the Plant System at Tifton 
to the south, thus giving to the Union Lumber Com- 
pany every possible facility for handling its shipments 








IDAHO’S EXHIBIT AT BUFFALO. 
The forestry exhibit of Idaho at the Pan-American 





with samples of shingles in the same woods. There is 
also a large white pine plank equal to that kind of 


“4 to any point east of the Mississippi river. Exposition at Buffalo, which is under the general charge wood as grown in Michigan and Wisconsin. Inter- 
h The main mill is located at Kingwood and is a cir- of L. C. Rice, commissioner of Idaho to the Pan-Ameri- spersed throughout the exhibit are various articles of 
a cular mill, having a capacity of 50,000 feet aday. There MN, and the immediate supervision of C. H. Arbuckle, Indian manufacture, such as Navajo blankets ete., and 
* are also large dry kilns and a planing mill of 50,000 makes a very commendable showing. The exhibit is numerous specimens of the fauna of the state—silver 
n- capacity, shingle mill with an output of 25,000 a day, made up of cross sections of the principal woods of that tip bear, Rocky mountain sheep and antelope. The ex- 
d a small stave mill of about 5,000 capacity and a lath State and which surround the booth in which it is hibit faces the main entrance of the forestry building 
a mill which will turn out 20,000 lath daily. It also made. These ‘Specimens are of white and red pine, and is worthy of a close inspection by lumbermen visit- 
“ has a timber sizer which will handle stuff up to 18x30 black pine, white fir, tamarack and red cedar, together _ing the exposition. 
d inches, any length, thus enabling the company to take 
le care of any character of saw mill product. 
e The company also owns another mill at Sunset, Ga., 
p- which is not yet completed, but is expected to get under 
e way during the early part of July, and with the out- 
+t put of this mill the company will have a capacity 
double that of the present time. The plant at this 
t latter point consists of a circular mill with 75,000 
8 feet daily capacity; a planing mill which will take 
rH care of 50,000 feet; dry kilns of sufficient size to 
t handle the mill output; a timber sizer and the usual 
equipment of a first class saw mill. In addition to 
a . the saw mill proper there is a shingle mill of 25,000 
s capacity, a lath mill of 20,000 and a stave mill of 
1- 5,000 capacity. The stumpage owned by the company 
covers 70,000 acres of virgin longleaf Georgia yellow 
S pine and the company ean take care of anything in 
1. the yellow p'ne line and with its excellent transporta- 
e tion facilities is able to make prompt shipment. Modern 
», logging methods are used to get the logs to the mills 
by and the company operates about fourteen miles of tram 
f road, which is complete in its equipment, thus enab- 
y ling the work to be carried on in a most economical 
manner. About 600 men are carried on the pay roll 
4 and large mercantile stores are established at both 
plants. 
a The Tifton, Thomasville & Gulf railway, operated by 
g the Union Lumber Company, is fifty-six miles in length, 
a running from Tifton, on the Georgia Southern & Flor- 
: ida railway, to Thomasville on the Plant System. It 
1 runs a regular passenger schedule with two trains each 
| way daily, to handle its traffic, which is quite: large 


owing to the fact that Thomasville, a noted piney woods 
resort, is its northern terminus and the road naturally 
p gets a large percentage of the travel to and from that 
point. The freight tonnage, which is heavy, covers lum- 
5 ber, naval stores, cotton and a local business of a 
t mixed character, and the road has about all it can 
handle. Although it is a part of the holding of the 
Union Lumber Company and under the same executive 











: management, its freight and passenger departments are 4 ~ ~ : ; i ae ie ar 
t apart from the general business and the road is a real ele i te : ° ors ; : . ss so Ae Sains 
f railroad instead of the usual “two streaks of rust and : ove = al : a ic , 


a right of way” usually operated by a lumber com- 


pany, and speaks well for its owners. IDAHO'S FORESTRY EXHIBIT AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
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MAIN PLANT OF THE 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
ity. In this way the vast business of the several com- 
panies is greatly simplified and much conflict of author- 
ity and resultant trouble are avoided. 

The officers and directors of the several corporations 
are as follows: 

Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company—President, H. Paepcke ; 
treasurer, E. A. Leicht; secretary, J. P. Hankey; directors, 
Il’. Klapproth and H. R. Conklin. 

Chicago Packing Box Company—President, H. Paepcke; 
treasurer, C. H. Limbach; secretary, J. Q. Adams; director, 
Mrs. Paula Paepcke. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Company—President, H. Paepcke ; 
treasurer, E. A. Leicht; secretary, C. F. Yegge; assistant 
treasurer, S. Wagner. 

The Main Chicago Plant, 

The ground plan of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at the east end of Illinois street, on the 
north pier of the Illinois Central railroad, covers many 
acres. There is a dock frontage of 1,500 feet, with a 
piling acpacity of 25,000,000 feet of lumber, which is 
the amount of stock usually carried on hand. The 
plant is provided with ample railway facilities, having 
track room for thirty cars. The stock carried by the 
company on this yard is principally white pine, obtained 
by contracting for the cuts of northern white pine mills 
and by buying in the open market. There are also 
large quantities of cottonwood and the other staple 
hardwoods for sale to the trade and for working up 
into boxes. The planing mill is complete, occupying 
a large space immediately adjoining the office and hav- 
ing a capacity for dressing 150,000 feet of lumber a 
day. Its equipment comprises three surfacers, three 
band resaws, one small band saw, three matchers, one 
sticker, one siding saw, two rip saws and two swing 
saws. The pail department has a capacity for turning 
out 5,000 pails daily. These are used principally for 
packing candy, tobacco, spices and similar goods. The 
box factory manufactures into boxes 50,000 to 75,000 
feet of lumber a day. A working corps of 300 men is 
employed at this plant, 35 of whom are in the office, 
the force here being necessarily large on account of 


- 


its being the main office of the entire system. 

Within the past two years the Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company has undertaken to build up a foreign trade 
in cottonwood and other hardwoods, with considerable 
success. This department of the business is handled 
from the Chicago office and is in charge of A. G. Wet- 
more, who for many years has had valuable experience 
in the foreign trade, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn. This branch of the concern is steadily assuming 
greater prominence and the company will no doubt take 
position in the front rank of lumber exporting institu- 
tions on this side of the water. 


The Chicago Packing Box Company. 

The plant of the Chicago Packing Box Company is 
situated at the foot of North Carpenter street. At this 
plant there is used from 125,000 to 150,000 feet of all 
kinds of lumber every day, chiefly white pine, in the 
manufacture of packing boxes of all kinds and descrip- 
tions. Charles H. Limbach has charge of this plant 
and there are employed in the yard and factory 350 
men. Attached to the plant is a lumber yard of suffi- 
cient capacity to carry from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of lumber of the grades and varieties needed in box- 
making. 

The Plant at Cairo. 

The plant of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, at 
Cairo, covers sixty acres of ground and is easily the 
largest and most complete establishment controlled by the 
Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company. The cut herewith 
presented gives a good idea of this plant, the several 
buildings having a floor space of 150,000 square 
feet of ground. The center of interest in this plant is 
naturally the saw mill, which is provided with a single 
band and band resaw with a capacity for manufacturing 
85,000 feet of lumber a day, most of which is cotton- 
wood. This mill is said to be one of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the world. The band saw is of 
Edward P. Allis construction and the resaw of the 
well known W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw. There 
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AEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, FOOT OF ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO. 


is also.a steam drag saw that saws logs into lengths 
for the veneer mill. 

The box factory, which is 320x280 in dimension, is 
filled with the most modern machinery and is the 
largest institution of its kind in the United States, 
having a capacity for turning out seven carloads of box 
shooks each day. The veneer manufacturing plant is 
equipped with four modern rotary cutters and turns 
out a large quantity of material for use in the manu- 
facture of egg cases, furniture work, drawer bottoms 
ete. Eight dry kilns, each 140 feet long, are used for 
kiln-drying this veneer. As the stock is mostly air 
dried the kilns are used only in unfavorable weather or 
when demand is unusually urgent. The company car- 
ries constantly on hand at this point a stock of about 
3,000,000 feet of veneers for shipment to the trade. 
The fan used in the operation of the dry kilns is one 
of the largest in existence. It is of Allington & Curtis 
manufacture and requires a 225-horse power engine to 
run it. It is 8 feet 10 inches high and 10 feet wide. 

The power required to run this extensive plant at 
Cairo comprises two engines of 800 and 600-horse power 
respectively. The largest engine is of the St. Louis 
Corliss type and is the same one that was on exhibition 
at the exposition at St. Louis two or three years ago. 

Large warehouses furnish a capacity for carrying 
fully 250 cars of box shooks on hand. At this mill are 
also manufactured all kinds of pail staves, of which 
the capacity is sixty cords a day. These staves are 
mostly shipped to Chicago. 

The plant throughout is thoroughly equipped with a 
sprinkler system for protection against fire. The com- 
pany has water works of its own and a well trained 
fire department. The water throughout the entire 
plant, for use in the boilers as well as for drinking and 
fire protection, is supplied from an artesian well 800 
feet deep, from which a bountiful flow is obtained of 
delightful, pure water. 

As a desirable addition to the plant the company has 
just erected a refuse burner 28 feet in diameter and 





PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY'S FACTORY AND YARD ON NORTH CARPENTER STREET, CHICAGO. 


138 feet high, supplied by the Muskegon Boiler Works, 
of Muskegon, Mich. 

The Cairo business of the company is managed from 
the Chicago office by C. Fred Yegge, secretary of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. Edward C. Allen 
is the resident manager of the business at Cairo, and 
S. Wagner, who is assistant treasurer of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, has charge of the office depart- 
ment at Cairo. There are employed in the office there 
twelve bookkeepers and clerks and in the yards and 
about the plant 600 men. 

In addition to the plant heretofore described the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company last fall purchased 
the box factory operated at Cairo for several years by 
the Three States Lumber Company, and is now running 
that factory in addition to its own. In this secondary 
plant there are employed about 100 men. This factory 
is regarded largely as an emergency plant and has a 
capacity for turning out a car of shooks daily. 

Timber and Manufacturing Resources. 


The raw material to supply the Cairo and Chicago 
plants is largely derived from fifteen auxiliary mills 
located in Missouri, Mississippi and Arkansas, which 
act as feeders to the four factories in Cairo and Chi- 
cago, supplemented by the northern stocks above re- 
ferred to. These mills cut 200,000 feet a day. Most 
of them are situated on timber lands owned by the com- 
pany, its stumpage holdings at the present time amount- 
ing to 200,000 acres located in Missouri, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee. The estimates of different 
kinds of timber on this land is 750,000,000 feet of 
cottonwood and 300,000,000 feet of other hardwoods, 
valued at not less than $2,000,000. 


Logging and Shipping Facilities. 
The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company with its attend- 





ant concerns employs in its logging camps and on its 
boats and steamers in various sections of the Mississippi 
river district fully 2,000 men. Its river fleet consists 
of three steamers and twenty barges and derrick boats 
which with forty-nine miles of railway are operated 
under the name of the Cairo, Memphis & Southern Rail- 
road & Transportation Company. - 


The Plant at Greenville. 


At Greenville, Miss., the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany operates a single band mill built by Clark Bros., 
of Belmont, N. Y., and cutting cottonwood lumber and 
hardwoods to the extent of from 45,000 to 50,000 feet 
daily. The mill is located on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi and is supplied by logs brought in rafts by the 
company’s own tow boats from points as far distant 
as 100 miles up stream. The Greenville mill and yard 
are located in the heart of the city. The low grade 
stock is shipped to Chicago for conversion into boxes 
and the upper grades are sold in bulk and car lots 
to various industries in this country and to some extent 
abroad. 

A commodious office is provided for the conduct of the 
business at Greenville and the business is in charge 
of a local manager whose powers are inferior only to 
those exercised from the home oflice, the general man- 
agement being under the direct charge of H. R. Conk- 
lin of Chicago. The office force consists of the man- 
ager, the bookkeeper and three assistants. The busi- 
ness at Greenville is divided into three departments, 
namely, the river and log department, the lumber and 
mill department and the land department. A compe- 
tent man is in charge ‘of each and he reports to the 


local manager, who in turn is responsible to the home. 


office. The Greenville manager has also charge of the 
lumber cut by the mill operated by the company at 





OFFICE, MILL AND YARD OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY AT GREENVILLE, MISS. 


Arkansas City, Ark., twelve miles distant across the 
Mississippi river, where 50,000 feet a day is manu- 
factured. 

Abundant timber resources are directly provided for 
both of these mills, embracing the stumpage on 50,000 
acres of land. The product of the mill at Arkansas 
City is disposed of in the same manner as that of the 
mill at Greenville. Although it is largely cottonwood, 
no small amount of quartered and plain sawed oak is 
turned out. It is not the aim of the company at pres- 
ent, however, to cut its oak and ash timber, of which 
it owns a considerable quantity of stumpage in that 
vicinity and which is tributary to the mills at Arkansas 
City and Greenville, but to hold these trees for future 
use. 


Edward A. Leicht. 

Edward A. Leicht, treasurer of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, was born at Jersey City, N. J., October 
31, 1866, and with his parents came to Chicago in 
1867. His primary education was obtained in the pub- 
lie schools of Chicago, from which he was graduated 
in 1884 at the North Division high school. He then 
went abroad, studying in Germany for four years at 
various institutions of learning in that country. When 
he returned to the United States in 1888 he was asso- 
ciated for some time with the Bartholomae-Leicht Brew- 
ing Company, of which his father was one of the own- 
ers, and served in that company as assistant treasurer. 
In 1890 he entered the organization of the Chicago 
Packing Box Company as secretary. In 1891 he became 
connected with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company as 
treasurer, in which capacity he has ever since served 
most acceptably. Mr. Leicht is a gentleman of polished 
manners and genial presence and looks after matters 
in his department with the utmost fidelity. 
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J. P. Hankey. 

James P. Hankey, secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, was born in 
Beloit, Wis., in 1860. ‘The first few years of his life 
At the age of 8 he was sent by 
Lenoxville, Quebec, 
After th’s he 
went to England and studied for three years longer, 
chiefly at an academy in Warwickshire. Meanwhile his 
parents had removed to New York and Mr. Hankey 
returned to this country and after remaining at home 
two-years accepted a position in the Merchants’ bank 
of Canada, at Montreal. During his ten years’ con- 
nection with this bank he worked up from junior clerk 
to accountant and acting manager. Not caring to stand 
the confinement attached to a prolonged service in bank- 
ing, he resigned and for two years was associated with 
the California Land & Timber Company, owning exten- 
sive interests in the Sierra Nevada mountains. He then 
became connected with the paymaster’s office of the 
Southern Pacifie railroad. Mr. Hankey returned to 
Chicago in December, 1588, and accepted a position in 
the American Exchange National bank, where he re- 
mained three years. He then went to the Corn Ex- 
change bank as chief clerk and for six years filled the 
arduous duties of that position, after which he was 


were spent in Chicago. 
his parents t 
where he attended school for three years. 


Bishop's college, 





J. P. HANKEY, 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

promoted to the office of assistant cashier, which he 
filled acceptably for five years, until May 1, 1899, when 
he resigned to assume the duties which he now so amy 
discharges with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
His long experience in banking is of especial service to 
him in taking charge of the general office work and 
credits of the concern, his duties being chiefly of a 
financial character. 

H. R. Conklin. : 

Harry R. Conklin has been one of the prime factors 

in the upbuilding of the large lumber business of the 





FREDERICK KLAPPROTH, 
Manager Box and Pail Department, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, having been connected 
with the institution for eleven years. Mr. Conklin is 
the son of a lumberman and acquired naturally a taste 
for the business. His father, K. S. Conklin, of Pekin, 
[1l., is well known among retail lumber dealers every- 
where, having been at one time president of the Illino’s 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Harry was born at Pe- 
kin, August 9, 1865. After receiving the rudiments of 
a common school education at Pekin he came to Chi- 
cago, where, at the age of 16, he entered the service of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., on the munificent salary 
of $3 a week. Here he remained one year and then 
entered a business college at Quincy, Ill., where he 
learned bookkeeping and the other necessary qualifica- 
tions for a business life. After being graduated at 
the college he accepted a position with Kelley, Rath- 
borne & Co., wholesale lumber dealers. He remained with 


this concern, later succeeded by Joseph Rathborne & Co., 
from 1884 to 1890, his duties being those relating to 
the sale of lumber throughout the city. At the date 
last named he accepted a position with the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company as city salesman, the duties 
of which he performed with the same fidelity that has 
characterized his entire career, until July, 1894, when 
he was appointed manager of the lumber department of 





H. R. CONKLIN, 

Manager Lumber Department, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., 
and of Mills at Greenville, Miss., and Arkansas City, Ark. 
the concern, which position he occupies at the present 

time. 
C. Fred Yegge. 
C. Fred Yegre, manager of the Cairo department 
and the allied interests and secretary of the Chicago 





EDWARD A. LEICHT, 
Treasurer Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago, and 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo. 
Mill & Lumber Company, was born in Nevada, Iowa, 
May 5, 1871, and one year thereafter he moved to 
3oone, Iowa, where he was graduated from the common 
schools, and in 1888 he entered the Northwestern Uni- 





CHARLES H, LIMBACH, 
Manager Chicago Packing Box Company, Chicago. 


versity at Evanston, Ill., where he attended part of two 
years and until failing health demanded that close 
work be given up. Mr. Yegge came to Chicago in May, 
1891, and was employed for one year by Henry Stephens, 
secretary of the Chicago Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, and upon the disruption of the organization in 
1892 he was retained by Mr. Paepcke for the Chicago 
Packing Box Company. Here he remained three years 
and was transferred in 1895 to the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company as salesman for its box and pail 
departments and for the Cairo department. In 1898 
Mr. Yegge was made manager of the Cairo department 
and in 1900 secretary of the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company. He has shown marked ability in handling 
the affairs entrusted to his charge. 
Frederick Klapproth. 

Frederick Klapproth, who is in charge of the box 
and pail department, is a native of Chicago, where he 
was born April 23, 1876. In this city he,received a 
thorough common school education, after which he was 
graduated at a business college. In 1890 he started 
with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company and_ in 
various capacities has been connected with it ever 
since. Three years ago he took charge of the box and 
pail department as manager, and his experience has 
been of such a character as to equip him thoroughly 
for the responsible duties of that position, for which 
he shows great aptitude. 

Charles H. Limbach. 


Charles H. Limbach, manager of the Chicago Packing 





C. FRED YEGGE, 
Manager Cairo Department, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co.— 
Secretary Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo. 
Box Company, on North Carpenter street, is a native 
of Germany, having been born in that country at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main August 22, 1870. At the age of 11 
years he came to Chicago. His early education was 
acquired in the common schools, after which he took 
a course at the Bryant & Stratton business college. 
Completing his education at the age of 15, he went 
with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company in Sep- 
tember, 1885, as office boy. His term of service em- 
braced successive promotions until 1891, when he was 
made manager of the Chicago Packing Box Company 





EDWARD C. ALLEN, 
Local Manager at Cairo, Ill, for Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


at the time of its organization in that year and his 
administration of the affairs of that concern has 
proved highly acceptable to all interested. 

E. C. Allen. 

Edward C. Allen, resident manager of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, at Cairo, was born in Ohio 
in 1861. While he was still quite young his parents 
removed to Indiana, where his father was engaged in 
the hardwood lumber business. Mr. Allen embarked 
in business life at a very early age, starting with his 
father when only 13 years old. He spent seven years 
in the hardwood lumber trade at Nashville, Tenn., with 
L. Laughlan, of Philadelphia, coming with the Chi- 
“ago Mill & Lumber Company as its manager in 1897 
and continuing in that capacity to the present time. 
Mr. Allen is a thoroughly practical box man as well 
as lumberman and seems to be exactly the right man 
in the right place. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Sweltering Heat at Eastern Points Affects Trade—Lumbermen to Assemble at the Pan- 
American—Heavy June Movement at the Tonawandas—Important Business 
Change at Boston —Smoky City Dealers Surprised by Good July 
Business—Big Lumber Fire in Maine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 1.—Sweltering from the heat after 
a week of undiluted torrid atmosphere which in con- 
tinual and undiminished fierceness made the last week 
of June stand out most disagreeably prominent, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the lumber trade of this 
vicinity are not particularly enthusiastic or lively today 
over business, but naturally they are not “turning down” 
any orders that come their way and the gathering of 
which will enable them to buy a few more fireworks. 

The trade relations committee of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association was in session today 
at 66 Broadway. It was their regular meeting and 
nothing worthy of special note took place that can be 
recorded. Those present were President R. C. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia; Pendennis White, of White, Gratwick 
& Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Guy Gray, of the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert B. 
Wheeler, Philadelphia, and C. H. Bond, of Rathbun & 
Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

It can be looked upon now as a certainty that there 
will be a lumbermen’s week at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. Things have progressed so far that a commit- 
tee of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange has been appointed 
to confer with a similar committee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to make final 
arrangements in the matter. 

The affairs of C. P. Vosburgh, wholesale lumber dealer, 
of 10 Wall street, are in such shape that at a meeting 
of creditors last week a proposition to turn over all 
assets to a trustee for their benefit and accept notes for 
six, twelve and eighteen months was favorably consid- 
ered. The liabilities are put at $14,000, and assets 
almost half. Another meeting will be held on Saturday 
of this week. Hardwood shippers are said to be the 
principal sufferers. 

Another recent financial embarrassment is that of 
Abram G. Abramson of 312 East Ninety-fifth street, who 
has just filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabilities 
of $2,688 and noriiinal assets of $200. Mr. Abramson is 
president of the Abramson-Engesser Company, manufac- 
turer of architectural woodwork at the address given. 
He has been in this line since 1894. 

A. W. Booth & Bro., Bayonne, N. J., retailers, the 
removal of whose New York office was recently noted, 
have, incorporated as the Alfred W. Booth & Bro. Com- 
pany, with a paid in cash capital of $200,000. The 
incorporators are Alfred W. and Edward H. Booth and 
Allan H. Church. 

W. R. Creed, of W. R. Creed & Co., 18 Broadway, ac- 
companied by his wife, is spending a vacation period 
at Buffalo, seeing the Pan-American. 

Harvey S. Hayden, who manages the hardwood de- 
partment of Francis Beidler & Co.’s Chicago house, has 
been here during the past week, visiting the local trade. 

Holcomb & Caskey, of 18 Broadway, have added Pacific 
coast red cedar shingles and lumber, including wain- 
scoting, finish etc. to their stock of lumber handled by 
wholesale. 

The sympathy. of the trade has been called upon re- 
cently in the deaths of two persons near and dear to the 
hearts of members of the trade. The afflicted ones were 
C. F. Murchie, of H. B. Murehie & Co., this city, who 
mourns the loss of his wife; and T. J. Crombie, of the 
East River Mill and Lumber Company, who lost his son, 
Clarence H. Crombie, aged 33. The young man was chief 
teller of the Bank for Savings in this city. 

Recent visitors here have been D. W. Cooper, of Briggs 
& Cooper, Saginaw, Mich; Major H. P. Smart, president 
of the Vale Royal Manufacturing Company, Savannah, 
Ga.; J. W. Darling, of the Darling-Hurd Lumber Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O.; R. H. Van Sant, of Van Sant, 
Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

W. S. Skinner, of the Booth & Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany, 18 Broadway, and George B. Hanford, cf the 
Nesmith & Constantine Company, this city, have been 
admitted to membership in the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York. 

H. C. Bell, of Sydney, New South- Wales, a promi- 
nent cedar merchant there, was in the city recently. 

Wickham, Chapman & Co. have succeeded to the box 
making business of the P. C. Langdon Company, at 148 
Bank street. 

E. B. Hunting, of E. B. Hunting & Co., yellow pine 
dealers, this city, will sail for Europe, accompanied by 
his wife, on July 13. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Rates for timber tonnage from gulf ports indicate a 
stronger tendency, with the quotation now 95s to 100s 
to United Kingdom and the continent. Demand, how- 
ever, is only moderate. Deal freights from the provinces 
continue quiet with the normal quotation 41s 3d St. 
John to the west coast of England. No increase is 
noticed in the demand for steamers upon time contract. 
Owners continue to ask 4s 3d to 4s 6d for good modern 
tonnage for six to twelve months, but this range appears 
to exceed charterers’ limits. 

Prompt and early tonnage is wanted to load lumber 
at gulf ports to the River Plate, with shippers prepared 
to meet $15 as the basis to Buenos Ayres, but vessels 
of the character required are not available. Forward 
tonnage is offered, but shippers’ views are below $15 





for fall loading. There is some inquiry for provincial 
loading, with $10 the current rate to Buenos Ayres. 
Boston and Portland orders are scarce, nominal rates 
from $9 to $9.50 from the former and $9.50 to $10 from 
the latter to Buenos Ayres. No action is observed in 
the line of Brazilian freights. Tonnage to West India 
ports is in active demand, and higher rates are bid hence 
with general cargo and from the south with lumber, 
but owing to the period of the year owners and captains 
are reluctant to entertain tropical business. 

Coastwise lumber rates are decidedly stronger and 
though in instances advanced rates are bid, say $5 to 
Brunswick and $5.25 Jacksonville to New York, ship- 
pers’ wants are not readily covered. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Framfield, Mobile to Tyne, timber, 98s 9d. July. 

Steamer Cairncrag, Ship Island to Bremen, timber, 102s 6d. 

Brig Bertha Gray, Tusket to a French port, deals, 60 
francs. 

Sark Samuel H. Nickerson, New York to Rosario, lumber, 
$10. 

Bark Altona, Bridgewater to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 310; 
option, Rosario, $11. 

Schooner Mary E. 
$7.50. 

Schooner Exception, Bay Chaleur to Greenport, L. IL., ties, 
15 cents. 

Sark James A. Wright, Savannah to Philadelphia, lumber, 
$4.25. 
Schooner W. C. Wickham, Fernandina to Newark, lumber, 
0. 


Morse, Mobile to Ceinfuegos, lumber, 


$4 
Schooner Annie C. Grace, Charleston to New York, lum- 
ber, $4.75. 
Schooner Viking, Fernandina to New York, ties, 15% 
cents. 
Schooner Harriet C. Kerlin, Brunswick to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $4.75. 
Schooner Joel F. 
lumber, $4.50. 
Bark Ninevah, Pascagoula to New York. lumber, $6.50. 
Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Sheppard, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, 


Walnut logs Cooperage 


and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
Liverpool ....... 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
[er er 17s 6d 10s 
Hamburg cece ec kGe 100 Ibe. 10¢ ¢. ft. 
Marseilles .......% 20s 22s 6d 
TERUG. cccnsweeus 20¢ 100 10¢ ft. 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., July 3.—The lake fleet continues too 
small for the needs of the lumbermen, so that former 
rates are strong and likely to remain so. Dealers com- 
plain that they are paying more than they can afford 
to, but they remember that they made their own rates 
last season and try to stand them now. 

The week’s rece pt of lumber by lake jumped up to 
10,994,000 feet, the largest of the season, but shingles 
were down to 2,625,000. Outward movement of both is 
brisk. 

Buffalo box makers made a slip last week when they 
let the big contract of Lautz Bros. & Co., soap makers, 
go to Swan & Donogh, of Tonawanda. It is said, though, 
that the winning bid was so far below any home bid 
that our box makers could not think of taking it at 
such figures. 

Tindle & Jackson, the cooperage stock producers, are 
decided lumbermen also, some of their Michigan mills 
beng now engaged in tutting out hemlock and maple 
lumber in quantity. They also have considerable oak 
and other of the more valuable sorts on their tracts. 

The sale of the Canisteo sash and blind factory was 
postponed last week to July 18, as some of the inter- 
ested parties wanted a more extended notice given. The 
mill is running and making money. Some of the cred- 
itors want Trustee Hewit to go on with it, but he 
declines. 

R. F. Wilcox & Co. are sh’pping car dimension oak to 
London in quantity and are filling a large order for 
ship timber to go to the Brooklyn navy yard. Some 
timbers take two cars to carry them. 

H. S. Janes, who is just back from his mills at Isola, 
Miss., left. them running on good time, as they have 
done for the entire season. He reports, however, that 
there are only a few mills running in that territory, 
among them those of Taylor & Crate, who have a logging 
ra‘lroad to help get logs to the mills. 

Nothing further has been done in the Hamilton Door 
Manufacturing Company failure beyond the confirma- 
tion of Attorney Howard Mason as permanent receiver. 

Among visiting lumbermen this week is John A. Cox, 
of the company bearing his name, at Vincennes, Ind. 
He is in the oak trade but finds a market in Chicago or 
still nearer home and now comes largely as a Pan- 
American attendant. 

DeForest A. Stratton, treasurer of the Huron Handle 
& Manufacturing Company, Onaway, Mich., stopped in 
Buffalo this week, calling at the office of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company, but went east. He was 
till lately at Alpena and manufactures lumber as well 
as broom handles. 

M. E. Preisch is still among the saw mills and is sup- 
posed to be at Menominee during the early part of this 
week. At last accounts he had not bought any lumber 
of account. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn ToNAWANDA, N. Y., July 2.—Receipts of lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas for June of this year were 


75,086,118 feet, which exceeds any month of last year, 
the corresponding period, by a trifle over 30,000,000 feet. 
The combined receipts for May of the current season and 
June of 1900 do not come within 2,000,000 feet of those 
for last month. The current month has started in 
briskly in receipts, over 5,000,000 feet being unloaded 
from vessels yesterday, and predictions are freely made 
that the amount for July will be equal to that for 
June, if not larger. Shingle receipts for last month 
were 3,595,250 pieces as compared with 2,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1900. The amount of lath 
received during the same months .was equal, being 
763,000 pieces. Other commodities were received last 
month as follows: Posts, 25,000 pieces; railroad ties, 
39,896 pieces. 

The amount of lumber shipped by the Erie canal 
from the Tonawandas during last month met expecta- 
tions. being 28,188,286 feet against 20,719,029 feet for 
the same period of 1900, a difference in favor of June, 
1901, of 7,469,257 feet. Shipments for May ef this year 
were a trifle more than one-third of those recorded dur- 
ing June. Notwithstanding the steep rates forwarders 
are chartering all of the boats in sight. The shipments 
by rail for last month are conservatively estimated at 
nearly twice as large as those by canal. 

The disposition of vessel owners to hold off for bet- 
ter rates on lumber from the Georgian and Green bay 
districts is meeting with success. As high as $2.35 
was paid on several cargoes of basswood conveyed from 
Menominee to North Tonawanda during last week. 

The torrid heat that has prevailed here lately has 
had an ill effect on a number of men employed in the 
lumber yards and at unloading vessels. On Thursday 
last the thermometers registered as high as 99 in the 
shade. 

An agitation has been started by the men employed 
in the yards and planing mills for a half holiday on 
Saturday afternoons during the summer months, the 
principal reason being their desire to attend the Pan- 
American Exposition once a week without being docked. 
It is doubtful if the lumbermen will comply with the 
request. 

Fire broke out in one of the tramways of Oille & 
McKeen’s yard Saturday afternoon, and for awhile it 
looked as though there was going to be a serious blaze, 
but the firemen soon had the blaze under control. 

Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost, is in the east 
on an extensive business trip. 

L. A. Kelsey is in the south looking after hardwoed 
interests. 

George A. Charlton has gone to Collingwood, Ont., to 
look after the interests of J. & T. Charlton. 

Recent visitors to the market were: George Hollis- 
ter, of Rochester, N. ¥.; A. L. Dennis, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; J. E. Broderick, New York. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


30sTON, MAss., June 29.—The trade of New England 
generally is rather moderate in its action, although it 
is not by any means flat. The continued rains of the 
spring robbed the most of us of the cream of the year’s 
business, and there is still noted a little timidity on the 
part of investment builders, which, though gradually 
wearing off, has not entirely disappeared. The spruce 
men seem to be thoroughly contented with the picnic 
they are having and this gives tone to the entire 
market. 

On July 1 an alliance of forces was accomplished 
which draws out the cordial good will and sympathy of 
every wholesaler and retailer in New England. On that 
date the H. M. Bickford Company, of 71 Kilby street, 
and Jones & Witherbee, 53 State street, were amal- 
gamated, continuing under the name of the H. M. Bick- 
ford Company. The home of the combined firm will be 
in the new rendezvous of lumbermen, 147 Milk street, 
and this new office will be the scene of all the success 
that the warm friends of Horace Bickford, Gardner 
Jones and Frank Witherbee wish for them, collectively 
and individually. This joining of interests was brought 
about by the most natural causes, each firm supplying 
to the other the precise character and property value 
needed for expansion and development, The company 
has a paid in cash capital of $25,000, with from $10,000 
to $15,000 surplus. Gardner I. Jones will be president, 
Frank B. Witherbee vice president, and Horace M. Bick- 
ford treasurer. The full line of hardwoods will be car- 
ried, with splendid connections also on North Carolina 
pine, which has been Mr. Bickford’s leading line for 
some years. . 

E. B. Crane & Co., of Worcester, have been forced to 
make an assignment, with assets reported as $28,000 
and liabilities $58,000. Mr. Crane has been for many 
years well known in the lumber trade of Worcester and 
has been a man of prominence in the political field of 
his city, having served.as state senator and held other 
offices of trust. 

The new Smith-Isburgh Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with offices at No. 4 Liberty Square. 
E, V. Smith, president of the company, is a son of W. 
T. Smith, of the W. T. Smith Lumber Company, Chap-. 
man, Ala.; Karl Isburgh has been a successful salesman 
with L. N. Godfrey of this city. The capital stock will 
be $25,000. 

The Lamb Eyeshield Company has moved into new 
quarters, occupying a wing of the office of B. F. Lamb 
& Co., 516 Albany street. T. F. Jennings is manager 
of this successful little company, and numbers among 
his jobbing trade many customers in Germany, England 
and Canada, as well as in the United States. The eye- 
shield, it will be remembered, was invented by Ben 
Lamb, and consists of clear mica with a leather binding, 
a felt cushion, and an elastic to hold the whole in 
place. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1.—The volume of  trans- 
actions during the past week has been well up to the 
average, with the demand coming largely from the opera- 
tions. The wholesale market continues in good condi- 
tion. North Carolina pine has eased up a_ little in 
demand, but is firm in price for the upper grades. Yel- 
low pine is stiffening at both mills and. distributing 
points, and white pine is stiff in price on account of 
the broken nature of the stocks. Cypress moves well, 
is held firmly and there is increased difficulty in getting 
forward prompt shipments ef certain lengths and sizes. 
The hardwood market is quiet, with plenty of stocks 
offering, excepting as to certain dimensions of chestnut, 
which are hard te get. 

A committee has been appointed by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange to obtain subscriptions from the trade in aid 
of the sufferers trem the recent floods in West Virginia 
in the neighborhood of Johnson City and Elizabeth- 
ton. Eli B. Hallowell is chairman and the other mem- 
bers are John J. Rumbarger, Robert Whitmer and Mr. 
Walton, of J. S. Kent & Co, 

W. Righter’s Sons & Co. report a fair movement of 
hemlock but find the market a trifle weak. Boards are 
difficult to obtain. The company’s mills at Williamsport 
would be running double turn but for the lack of the 
necessary help. 

J. S. Kent & Co. are ahead of last year in the volume 
of business and have a nice lot ef orders on their books. 
Business is good with them and they are doing espe- 
cially well with yellow pine stock and bill timber. They 
note a fair demand for hardwoods. 

John L. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, has lately had an inquiry from a New York house 
for 600,000 feet of spruce tor River Plate delivery. He 
says that business is very satisfactory but shows signs 
of easing up a little, probably on account of the holi- 
day and the hot weather. The local market for hard- 
woods is quiet, but not more than is to be looked for 
in July and August. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody today took possession of his 
desk in the offices of the Meadow Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, 1310 Land Title & Trust building. The company, 
he says, has a considerable number of spruce and hem- 
lock orders on its books. Mr. Dunwoody is too modest to 
have added that he intended to increase them: but he 
will, 

William H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz & Co., is not com- 
menting unfavorably on the condition of business. He 
says that the business of the firm for June was double 
that of the same month last year. 

Thomas B. Hammer is busy filling orders booked last 
month. He is unloading a cargo of sap pine from 
North Carolina, a cargo of yellow pine from Fernan- 
dina, with another one on the way, and is discharging 
a cargo of lath. : 

John L. Rumbarger, who recently was in the hard- 
wood section of North Carolina, says that a number 
of new mills are going up and that the established 
mills are getting good orders and good prices. 

On July 1 the Philadelphia lumber office of Bliss & 
Vian Auken, of Saginaw, Mich., was removed from 301 
West End Trust building to the handsome suite at 
204-205 of the same building. This change was made 
to afford more recom and better facilities to transact the 
eastern business of this house. The eastern sales depart- 
ment of Bliss & Van Auken at Philadelphia is in charge 
of F. J. Johnson, who is assisted by O. M. Hanscom and 
George H. Huganir. The firm since its comparatively 
recent advent into the eastern field has met with un- 
qualified success in its sale of both white pine lumber, 
as well as its already famous “Wolverine” maple floor- 
ing. Bliss & Van Auken are taking on other lines of 
woods gradually and expect soon to become also an im- 
portant factor in yellow pine products in the east. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE. 

Pirrspurc, Pa., July 2.—The volume of trade has 
been an agreeable surprise all around, as it was not 
anticipated that July would usher in anything like good 
business, but it has. Hemlock is active at firm prices, 
but orders are more for mixed cars than for bulk. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, spent the past 
two weeks in New York state, selling and in “settling 
up kicks.” Mr. Flint reports a steady business, though 
orders have been mainly scattering. This firm expresses 
the general sentiment in saying that, considering orders 
have not been large ones business has been rmarkable. 
No big bills are being figured on at present. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
shipping large cargoes of yellow pine from Norfolk, Va. 
The North Carolina pine situation is not so strong, 
though prices are holding up as mills are crowded with 
orders. 

O. C. Higbee, president of the Peerless Lumber Com- 
pany, Glen Easton, W. Va., was in the city for the past 
week and entered suit for his company against C. J. 
Imel, an action on account. 

F, F. Nicola is in Buffalo on a brief visit to the expo- 
sition. The Nicola Bros. Company reports a steady 
trade. Several barges of cottonwood and gum have been 
unloaded at the company’s yards in Cincinnati, 

An application will be made to the governor of Penn- 
sylvania on July 8 for a charter of a corporation to be 
called the Henry C. Bankerd Planing Mill & Lumber 
Company. The incorporators are Henry C. Bankerd, 
Frank Gundling, Charles M. Graham, Charles J. Ender- 
ling and Fred Dahner, of Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Bankerd was a member of the late firm of 
Gallegher & Bankerd, Water street. 

\ heavy rainstorm on June 26 played havoc with the 
plant of Eggers & Graham, Uniontown. The water 
surrounded the lime house near the planing mill, caus- 


ing hundreds of barrels of lime to ignite. The flames 
spread to the lumber piles near the lime house, and 
two carloads of lumber were burned. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 

T. H. Thomson, of Clearfield, Pa., which place boasts 
of none but moneyed lumbermen, was in the city last 
week 

J. M. Bemis, of Bradford, Pa., and Preston S. Ward, 
of Sand Patch, Pa., were in town this week. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, Toledo and Pittsburg, accompanied by John D. 
Elliott, the firm’s purchasing agent at Menominee, 
spent a couple of weeks touring important lumber 
points in Wisconsin and contracted for 4,000,000 feet 
of white pine lumber. 

The Chequassett Lumber Company, of the Park 
building, is shipping large quantities of quartered white 
oak and red oak from Nashville and Chattanooga and 
bill oak timbers from Ohio and West Virginia; also 
poplar from Nashville. The company expects soon to 
make some -heavy shipments east. Although located 
in Pittsburg only since April, the Chequassett com- 
pany is getting a fair share of business. 

J. M. Hastings is eluding the hot spell here by a 
vacation spent at Beach Haven, N. J. M. W. Teufel, 
secretary of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company and of 
the wholesale association, spent a week at the lumbering 
points on the lakes, where he found the white pine sit- 
uation good and prices active, with a decided upward 
tendency. 

The J. M. Hastings Lumber Company has the con- 
trolling interest in the Union Lumber & Planing Mill 
Company just started at Hattiesburg, Miss. J. M. 
Hastings is the president, J. R. Toomer, of Hattiesburg, 
vice president, and E. B. Scanlon, also of Hattiesburg, 
secretary and treasurer. This company is starting in 
the yellow pine business and will do custom planing 
mill work. The plant will be ready for operation in 
two weeks’ time. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 1—July, one of the quietest 
months in the year, opens with a fair amount of activ- 
ity in some divisions of the lumber trade and with dull- 
ness in others. As a rule the soft woods are moving 
more freely than the hard, although the latter com- 
mand relatively better prices. This is partly due to 
the destruction occasioned in West Virginia, Virginia 
and Tennessee by floods and in part to the limited pro- 
duction at milling centers in consequence of the heavy 
spring rains, which made the roads almost impassable 
and interfered with logging and lumbering operations. 
So great is the output of the North Carolina pine mills 
that even a moderately large movement has had only 
a slight stimulating effect upon the range of values. 
But the outlook is promising and further advances are 
looked for. Not so with respect to the hardwoods, 
which suffer from a restricted demand at home and from 
dullness in the export trade. For the present no change 
in the foreign situation seems likely. 

The company in process of formation for several weeks 
to conduct a storage business for lumber and logs in- 
tended for export, at Canton, has been incorporated as 
the Hazard Wharf Company, w'th a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are Edward L. Gernand 
and Henry C. Kersey, both of Baltimore, and Richard 
Dallam, of Belair, Md. The company will erect docks, 
warehouses and wharves at Canton and offer storage 
facilities for exporters. 

In Grafton, W. Va., the H. E. Ast Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to cut timber, operate saw mills and manufacture lum- 
ber in Reno district, Preston county, and in Randolph, 
Tucker and other West Virginia counties. H. E. and 
A. G. Ast, M. G. Davis and M. P. Sanford, all of 
Grafton, and W. R. Davis, of Johnstown, Pa., are the 
incorporators. 

Ellis & Ellis, a well known Baltimore hardwood ex- 
porting firm, with offices on South Gay street, have 
recently received a carload of figured walnut from Mis- 
souri for shipment to Europe. The timber will be 
manufactured into veneers, being of the most expensive 
and rare quality. 

George S. Arnold, president; John J. Cornwall, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and George E. Hartman, manager, 
have incorporated the Smith Branch Boom & Lumber 
Company, of Romney, W. Va. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

BANGor, ME., July 1—The good news came to Ban- 
gor on Saturday afternoon that the long delayed East 
branch drive had cleared Grindstone falls at noon that 
dzxy. This movement of the stranded logs was a week 
later than had been expected. There are over 41,000 000 
feet of logs, mostly spruce, in the East branch drive, 
and it is now thought that the drive will be in boom by 
July 15. A month has been lost in getting these logs 
to market, and the delay has been felt throughout the 
lumber trade. 

The latest from the Piscataquis drive is that the 
11,000,000 feet of saw logs recently started from How- 
land sorting gap for the Penobscot boom are coming right 
along. Some of these logs are now running into the 
boom, and the entire lot is expected by next Saturday 
night, so that rafting will be in full blast next week. 
Among the mills that will be enabled to start by the 
arrival of these Piscataquis logs are those of the Sterns 
Lumber Company at East Hampden, below Bangor, one 
of the largest of the plants that has been shut down. 
Other mills must wait a week or two longer for logs from 
the East branch. 

The West branch drive is being delayed by head winds 


and much time will be lost, also, in the sorting out of 
the pulp logs at Millinocket gap. The logs will be 
along, however, before the end of July. 

Hon. Charles E. Oak, of Caribou, has announced his 
intention of resigning his oflice of state land agent and 
commissioner of forestry to enter the employ of the 
International Paper Company, and several well known 
men are candidates for the place, among them being 
Edgar E. Ring, of Orono, and Austin Cary, of Brunswick. 
It is thought that the governor will appoint Mr. Ring, 
as the office rather belongs to an eastern man. The 
land agent and forestry commissioner is, ex-officio, the 
third member of the fish and game commission, and the 
other two members at present in office reside, respect- 
ively, in York and Kennebec counties. Mr. Ring has 
always resided in Penobscot county and has for twenty- 
five years been engaged in the lumber business, as log- 
ging operator, explorer, surveyor and manufacturer. 

Babson & Co., of Foxcroft, have over 10,000 cords of 
poplar pulp wood peeled and also about 200 cords of fir 
pulp wood. An effort will be made to produce good 
paper pulp from this fir, and should the experiment 
succeed a great deal of that kind of timber will be cut 
another season. The trouble with fir as a pulp and 
paper material has always been that the pitch leaves 
glossy spots in the paper. If the pitch can be taken out 
there will be an immediate advance in the value of fir 
and a great increase in the available suply of. pulp 
material in Maine. 

Since the fog cleared away last Wednesday there have 
been over fifty arrivals in the port of Bangor, and busi- 
ness would now be brisk were it not for the fact that 
most of the lumber mills are shut down. <A few cargoes 
are going forward, mostly to New York and the sound, 
and freights remain at $2.50 a thousand to New York, 
$2.25 to the sound and $1.75 to Boston. Considerable 
hemlock and short stuff is being shipped, but there can 
be no large movement of spruce until the mills shall 
have resumed sawing. 

The first cargo of spool bars to be shipped abroad this 
season from Bangor was taken out in the Norwegian 
steamship Coringa, which sailed on Saturday for Green- 
ock, Scotland. The shipment consisted of about 1,300,000 
feet. Other steamships are now on the way here to load 
spool bars for the United Kingdom. 

The second vessel of the shook fleet, the Italian bark 
Ceylan, from Nantes, France, has arrived here, to load 
for Messina, Sicily. The Emilia, Chiarina, Attivo and 
Maria are expected within a month, all to load for the 
Mediterranean. 





A BAD MAINE BLAZE. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Bancor, ME., July 3.—The little mill town of Still- 
water, ten miles above Bangor, was practically wiped 
out by fire Monday afternoon, three saw mills, fourteen 
dwelling houses, several stores and boarding houses and 
about 3,000,000 feet of lumber having been destroyed 
in less than two hours. The losses and insurance have 
not yet been footed up but a rough estimate places the 
loss at $150,000 to $200,000, and the insurance at $60,000. 
The fire started in the fire room of the mill of Kimball 
& Adams, a pile of sawdust and shavings having been 
ignited by a spark from the furnace while the engineer 
was absent for a few minutes. The mill was soon in 
a blaze, and a strong wind sent the fire raging through 
the lumber piles, thence communicating with other mills 
and buildings. The water pressure was so weak that 
the firemen could do little to stop the flames, which 
burned themselves out. The mills of Kimball & Adams, 
George A. Lewis and Charles Sutton were destroyed, to- 
gether with thirty-one other buildings and the big lum- 
ber piles. Two hundred men are thrown out of work, 
and many people lost all by the fire. It is not known 
whether or not the mills will be rebuilt. 

BEB PBI IE II IOI 


AN EXCELLENT FIRE BRICK. 


There is a fire brick made at Stevens Point and Med- 
ford, Wis., by the Langenberg Brick Manufacturing 
Company, with general offices at Stevens Point, that is 
recommended by those who have used it as one of the 
best makes of fire brick to be had. The Langenberg 
Brick Manufacturing Company began making brick at 
Stevens Point in 1866, and during the thirty-five years 
it has been in business has worked up a most excellent 
reputation for putting a good article on the market. 
In addition to fire brick the compatiy makes building 
brick, sand mold and red pressed brick, as well as 
fire clay. The following testimonials, from well known 
lumber manufacturing concerns in the north, indicate 
the high opinion in which this brick and fire clay is 
held by those who have used it. 

ArBorR VITAE, WIs., Oct. 17, 1900.—Langenberg Brick 
Mfg. Co., Stevens Point, Wis.—Gentlemen: Replying to 
yours of recent date. We are pleased to state that the fire 
brick we have purchased of you for a number of years back 
have given perfect satisfaction in every respect. We have 
used them for lining up our boiler arches, also shavings and 
mill refuse burners, and consider them fully as good as any 
fire brick we ever used. Yours respectfully; 

Ross LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. H. BIsse.u, Secretary. 

MERRILL, WIs., April 12, 1900.—Langenberg Brick Mfg. 
Co., Stevens Point, Wis.—Gentlemen: We have your favor 
of the 10th, and beg to say in reply that we have tried your 
fire brick and fire clay in our refuse burner, and therefore 
know of their good qualities, 

_ We are not in need of any more fire brick at the present 
time, but you may rest assured that we will let you hear 
from us as soon as we can use more. Yours truly, 

A. H. STancGe CoMPANy. 

For the construction of linings in refuse burners and 
for furnaces and the setting of boilers the Langenberg 
work gives the most excellent satisfaction. 
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PUGET SOUND NEWS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 29.—The labor troubles which 
have been brewing for some time in this city broke out 
when the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange 
adopted a resolution, on June 19, declaring a boycott on 
all contractors affiliated with the Seattle Building Trades 
Council, composed of labor unions identified with the 
building trades of this city. The action taken was os- 
tensibly on account of the boycott placed on the lumber 
manufactured by Moran Bros. Company by the Car- 
penters’ Union in sympathy with the machinists em- 
ployed by the concern named and who are on a strike, 
But the real cause is the demand made by the building 
trades council that on and after July 15 the employees of 
the sash and door and other woodworking factories and 
mills work nine hours a day at ten hours’ pay. The 
meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange referred 
to was attended by every manufacturer of lumber in the 
city, and the resolutions adopted are as follows: 

Whereas, The Seattle Building Trades Council has without 
any cause or reason declared a boycott on lumber manu- 
factured by the Moran Bros. Company, of this city; and 

Whereas, The interests of the Seattle Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange is thereby affected; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this exchange, comprising all the lumber 
manufacturers of the city of Seattle, in meeting assembled, 
do hereby condemn said action of the Seattle Building Trades 
Council as unjust, unfair and arbitrary, and that we hereby 
agree to render all aid and assistance in our power to Moran 
Bros. Company; and be it ; ; 

Resolved, That on and after June 19 the members of this 
exchange do hereby pledge themselves not to figure with or 
furnish lumber to any contractor or contractors affiliated 
with the said Seattle Building Trades Council, while such 
boycott is in effect, and that we use every effort to prevent 
the unfair treatment of any members of this exchange; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the mills of the state be notified of the 
action of this exchange, and that they be requested to refrain 
from shipping lumber into Seattle during the existence of 
this boycott. . 

SEATTLE LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ EXCHANGE, 
For All Mills in Seattle and 115 in State. 

This action took the labor unions by surprise, and they 
are powerless, as far as the saw mills are concerned, be- 
cause so well had the exchange prepared for this that it 
will be impossible to buy any lumber anywhere in the 
state for use in this city, and as a result the members of 
the labor unions will be thrown out of employment and 
the effort to unionize the saw mills of the state will fall 
flat. So far the exchange has the support of 142 mills in 
the movement, and as the contractors are already begin- 
ning to replace union laborers with non-union crews the 
trouble will be of short duration. As an instance of 
how the out of town mills feel about the matter the fol- 
lowing resolutions adopted by the Everett mills and fac- 
tories on July 19 are but a sample: 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned manufacturers, owing 
to the unjust action of+«the Seattle Building Trades Council 
in boycotting the product of the Moran Bros. Company saw 
mill, strongly indorse the action of the Seattle Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Exchange in condemning said boycott and refusing 
to furnish lumber and material to any contractor affiliated 
with the said trades council, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
not to sell lumber to any of the contractors known to be 
affiliated with the said Seattle Building Trades Council dur- 
ing the continuation of said boycott. 

,ORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 

IN & GANHLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
RELL-NELSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
WHEELIHAN-WEIDAUER COMPANY, 
CLARK-NICKERSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Rick LUMBER COMPANY, 

ROBINSON MILL COMPANY, 
EcLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY. 

Similar action has been taken by the Tacoma and 
Portland manufacturers. 

The saw mill plant of the Kerry M‘ll Company of this 
city was completely destroyed by fire on June 18. 
The yard stock was saved. The loss is estimated at 
$50,000, insured for $39,000. A. S. Kerry, president of 
the company, is in the Seattle General Hospital, recov- 
ering from an operation for appendicitis, and the mis- 
fortune is therefore doubly bad. This is Mr. Kerry’s 
second loss by fire within four years, and his wife died 
about two months ago, but Mr. Kerry is one of those 
happy mortals whom nothing feezes, and he will prob- 
ably rebuild as soon as he will be out of the haspital. 

Reay & Pilcher’s shingle mill at Dungeness was totally 
destroyed by fire on June 18, 

Lou's Schwager, of Minneapolis, and W. B. Nettleton, 
of the Sound Lumber Company, are to open office in this 
city for the purpose of wholesaling lumber and shingles. 

















WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu, June 27.—A corps of Northern 
Pacific engineers is in the field surveying an exten- 
sion to Hoquiam, along the north shore of Gray’s har- 
bor and thence along the Olympic peninsula to the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca. The survey will require 
a month before construction work will begin. The ex- 
tension is being made wholly for the lumber traffic along 
the proposed route and it is announced that two new 
saw mills will be built and the timber land developed 
as soon as the road shall be complete. 

The United States congress‘onal rivers and harbors 
committee will arrive in the city next Tuesday. Dur- 
ing the forenoon there will be a tour of the harbor, 
to be followed by a trip through the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mills, the committee the guests of 
United States Senator Foster. 


A leading Whatcom manufacturer who was in the 
city this week says the mill men of that section fear 
the result of the new Canadian log law prohib'ting the 
export of logs from the province forests. He says that 
the law will affect only timber cut from land leased 
by the province to loggers to be logged and will not 
apply to crown grants or timber cut from private lands; 
that the province imports twice as much fir as it 
exports cedar. Last year one British Columbia mill 
alone purchased 20,000,000 feet of fir, while the Cana- 
dian logs imported to th’s country are said to have 
amounted to less than half that number of feet. 

The E. D. Smith mill site at Lowell, near Everett, 
has been purchased by A. R. Burtt, of that city, and 
work on the construction of a mill will begin next week. 

Senator A, G. Foster, vice president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, and C. E. Hill, of the 
Tacoma mill, have gone to Vancouver, B. C., where a 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held the latter part of this week. 
Senator Foster is chairman of ‘the special rate com- 
mittee which has for some time been endeavoring to 
secure further freight concessions for eastern shipments, 
and it is expected that some action will be taken by 
the association looking to the enforcement of the lum- 
bermen’s demands. This is the first meeting of the 
association that has ever been held north of the bound- 
ary line. 

The strike of the machinists has caused considerable 
delay in the progress of the improvements at the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant. Work has 
been shut down on the new dry kiln and the double 
cutter recently installed has not yet been placed in 
operation, 

A new lumber company was organized this week 
known as the East Tacoma Manufacturing Company, 
with a capital stock of $6,000. The incorporators are 
A. Olson, A. Anderson and A. Stang. 

Stevens Bros., who own and operate a large saw 
mill and berry box factory at Puyallup, have purchased 
machinery and are putting up a building for a shingle 
mill of 60,000 capacity. 

Fe a i ee 


FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PorTLAND. ORE., June 29.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association met in this city on Thursday and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, S. Benson; vice president, James Muckle; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles G. Briggs. The most 
important feature of the meeting was the signing of an 
agreement for about nine-tenths of the camps on the 
Columbia river agreeing to close the camps for three 
weeks, between July 1 and September 1. The shut-down 
will lessen the year’s output of logs about 30,000,000 
feet, and as the mills will cut 20,000,000 feet while the 
camps are idle the loggers figure that the surplus will be 
lessened by 50,000,000 feet. The agreement was made 
for the purpose of forestalling a prospective cut which 
might have followed soon had the output cominued to 
increase at the present rate. Camps having uncomp!eted 
orders are permitted to run until the work shall be 
finished. 

An innocent appearing law which may yet make con- 
siderable trouble for timber land holders in Oregon, 
slipped through the last session of the legislature, grants 
an exclusive franchise to individuals who wish to im- 
prove unnavigable streams for the purpose of logging 
and booming on the different streams in the state. The 
New York and Oregon Coal & Timber Company, of this 
city, is the first corporation to take advantage of it 
and it has already filed in the river counties a declara- 
tion of its intention to improve a large number of 
streams, including the Nehalem and all of its principal 
tributaries. Joseph Gaston is president and E. H. Kil- 
ham secretary of the company, and if the interpretation 
given the law by disinterested parties prove correct they 
have about the richest logging proposition that has yet 
been uncovered in the state. 

Farmers and loggers on the Elochoman river, a tribu- 
tary of the Columbia, are not on very good terms since 
a restraining order of the court practically put the log- 
gers out of business, making it impossible to drive logs 
on the streams except under conditions which could not 
be complied with. As a lower Columbia paper alludes 
to the decision, “The loggers are now forced to find a 
remedy in one of two ways: Either buy up all of the 
farms in the Elochoman valley, or offer a bonus to some 
inventor who will make a donkey engine that can eat 
hay, beef and butter. When logging on the Elochoman 
was done by cattle the logs went down the stream 
without touching the banks.” 

The following forest rangers have been appointed by 
the government to look after timber interests in soutlern 
Oregon: Nathaniel Langell, of Medford, supervisor; 
Smith C. Bartrum, Roseburg; Adison S._ Ireland, 
Molalla; Charles J. Van Zile, Roseburg; J. R. Wick, 
Ashland; James H. Wheeler, Fort Klamath; Silas R. 
Wright, Klamath Falls; James C, McCully, Jackson- 
ville; Henry Ireland, Jacksonville. The Ashland Oregon 
reserve will be in charge of W. M. G. Kropke, of Ash- 
land. 

The logging interests of W. J. Ross, of Westport, have 
been purchased by the Jennings & Spaulding Logging 
Company, of Wisconsin. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company is putting in the 
machinery on the big dredge which it has just had built 
for river work. Its first work will be in scooping out a 
deeper channel in front of its own mill dock on the 
Willamette river. 

The steamship Palatinia sailed last Saturday from 
Vancouver, B. C., with 2,083,000 feet of lumber from 
Portland and 900.000 feet from Vancouver for the far 
east. The oriental liner Knight Companion sailed yes- 








terday with 250,000 feet of lumber for Hongkong. 

The Robertson raft building at Westport is making 
slow progress on account of the failure to receive piling 
as fast as expected. It will prebably be completed by 
the latter part of July. , 

J. R. & A. Bozorth, of Woodland, Wash., have the 
contract for piling on the 40-mile stretch of road which 
the Oregon & Washington Railroad Company is building 
between Kalama and Vancouver, Wish. 

The hardwood lumber mill of the Doernbecher Furni- 
ture Company at Ranier was destroyed by fire last 
Saturday. Loss, $5,000: no insurance. : 

Thomas Norby, of this city, will build a large mill on 
Beaver slough, Columbia county. It will be a combina- 
tion lumber and shingle plant of the most modern type. 

Victoria (B. C.) papers are making a mild roar be- 
cause the British government continues to place orders 
for lumber with American mills. The bark Stillwater 
has just left Tacoma with a cargo for government use 
in South Africa and the bark Honolulu is now loading 
another for the same port at Port Gamble. The German 
bark Sixtus is leading a cargo at Chemanus, B. C.. for 
sritish government use in Europe. 

H. R. Reed, of Marshfield, is at work on the largest 
lumber carrier that has yet been built on Coos bay. 
The vessel will be 235 feet long, 42 feet beam and 16 
feet depth of hold and will carry 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber on a draft of 18 feet. 

——oeereraeree 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cat., June 29.—Fred F. Sayre has 
succeeded C, E. Tinkham as general agent of the Cali- 
forma Sugar & White Pine agency with offices in 
the Crocker building, this city. The agency is the 
selling office for sixteen of the largest sugar ‘pine and 
white pine manufacturing concerns in the state and 
although organized but a few months ago has proven 
to be of value to the concerns belonging to it. Many 
of the members are old members of the Pine Box Shook 
agency, in existence for several years and which proved 
so successful that the lumbermen concluded that a sim- 
ilar plan cou'd be carried out to advantage in the lum- 
ber trade. 

Mr. Sayre, who has recently assumed the position 
of general agent, is well known to the lumber trade east 
of the Rocky mountains, having been a member of the 
well known lumber concern, Sayre-Newton Lumber Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., for the past fourteen years. He 
recently sold his interests in that company and moved 
to San Francisco to take charge of the agency. Mr. 
Sayre is a lumberman of recognized ability and his 
experience in the lumber trade in the east well qualifies 
him for assuming the management of the sales of 
the mills in the agency. 

“_—e—crn ore 
TO BE KNOWN AT THE NORTH POLE. 

Owing to inadequate equipment the Arctic explorers 
heretofore, notably Greeley and DeLong, have had to 
face many perils and discomforts that do not now con- 
front Evelyn B. Baldwin, the leader of the Baldwin- 
Ziegler polar expedition, which has just sailed foy Dun- 
dee, thence to proceed to St. Josephsland, whence the 
complete expedition will start for the Arctie regions. 
Everything that money can buy or experience suggest 
to insure safety and comfort to Leader Baldwin and 
his companions has been procured and they will leave 
on their long trip with a magnificent equ‘ pment, taking 
with them supplies for over three years, 

The cargo of their stanch ship, America, which has 
been especially fitted up for the voyage, includes a large 
quantity of Ruberoid roofing, manufactured by the 
Standard Paint Company, of New York and Chicago, 
and a large amount of galvanized wire netting. Th’s 
Ruberoid is to be used as a housing or inclosure for the 
ship when the ice stops its further progress, and as a 
covering for the huts or shelters erected along the 
route for the forty men, the hundreds of dogs and 
other animals and the supplies. The galvanized iron 
work or wire will be used as a frame or support for 
the Ruberoid, which will be laid over it. 

The America is naturally taxed to her utmost capacity 
to store the big equipment of the Baldwin-Ziegler expe- 
dition and it is of great advantage to be free of the 
piles of heavy lumber with which previous expedit‘ons 
have been loaded down, to the exclusion of other and 
necessary supplies. The small space occupied by the 
big quantity of Ruberoid therefore will prove to be an 
extremely desirable factor, and not alone on Arctic 
expeditions but wherever weight and space are of mo- 
ment. Ruberoid meets all the requirements of the situa- 
tion. It is made of the strongest kind of felt, light in 
weight and easily laid over wire framework, and comes 
in compact rolls of convenient size for easy transporta- 
tion. 





A HANDSOME CATALOG. 

One of the handsomest catalogs that ever has reached 
the LUMBERMAN office is No. 26, of the New York 
Blower Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, describing that com- 
pany’s heating and ventilating systems. The cover de- 
sign is a work of art, with a color scheme that is both 
chaste and rich. The catalog contains eighty-six pages, 
is printed on heavy, enameled paper and the numer- 
ous half tones and other illustrations correspond fully 
with the typographical features of the work. It is 
safe to say that no copy of this catalog will ever find 
a resting place in the waste paper basket. 

BABB LI IIIS 

If any one is interested in seeing an up to date mer- 
maid let him look on page 93 of this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN. He will also discover what she has to 
do with the lumber business. 
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AMONG THE TRAVELING SALESMEN. 





Fourth Annual Midsummer Outing of the Northwestern Association at Oshkosh Elaborate 
Entertainment and Hospitable Treatment— Band Concert, Lake Excursion, a 
Trip by Trolley and Dancing Fill the Happy Hours—Eight 
Husky Lumber Sellers call on One Poor Retailer. 





The lumbermen, sash and door manufacturers and trav- 
eling salesmen of Oshkosh, Wis., who acted as hosts on 
the occasion of the fourth annual outing of the North- 
western Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association, held at Oshkosh on Thursday and Friday of 
last week, are to be congratulated on having prepared 
one of the most pleasurable affairs of the sort that 
has ever taken place. Not only did they provide divers 
and sundry methods of entertainment for every pos- 
sible moment during the presence of their guests in the 
city, but the openhearted hospitality that characterized 
the proceedings throughout was keenly appreciated by 
the visitors. At previous meetings of this kind, which 
have heretofore been held in Milwaukee, public interest 
in the event was at a minimum, but on this occasion not 
only those affiliated with the lumber trade but the en- 
tire citizenship of Oshkosh tock an abiding interest in the 
event and did what they could to promote the wellbeing 
of the members of the association and their guests who 
were gathered within their gates. 

The festivities were opened at 8:30 o’elock on Thurs- 
day evening, at which time probably two dozen of the 
members and their friends boarded a special car for 
Electric Park, a beautiful suburban summer resort on 
the shore of Lake Winnebago, four miles south of Osh- 
kosh. Here the party was favored by a concert by the 
Arion band, an organization which is the pride of the 
musical element of Oshkosh. Some of the younger mem- 
bers of the party indulged in tripping the light fantas- 
tic until a late hour, the party returning to the head- 
quarters at the Athearn hotel along toward 1 o'clock. 


The Lake Excursion. 

On Friday morning a large number of additional vis- 
itors had arrived and the festivities were begun in earn- 
est. The weather was hot, but the lake was inviting 
and at 9 o’clock the entire party repaired to the steamer 
Thistle, a neat little excursion boat capable of accommo- 
dating comfortably about 200 passengers, and proceeded 
to Calumet Harbor, directly across the lake from Osh- 
kosh, a distance of about fourteen miles. The boat did 
not stop at the harbor, however, but turned north to 
Island Park, four miles above Oshkosh, where the party 
landed. This park has heretofore been owned by private 
parties and not open to the general public, but lately 
Stephen C. Radford, of the well known Radford sash and 
door manufactory of Oshkosh, purchased the island, 
paying for it $20,000, and it is understood intends to 
erect a hotel and make of it a popular summer resort. 
The island is an ideal spot, and the visitors were 
charmed with it. It is only about five acres in extent, 
but is thickly wooded and has on it many beautiful cot- 
tages, also a small hotel. The excursionists scattered 
over the grounds, and while the ladies amused them- 
selves in various ways, President Worden called the gen- 
tlemen aside and a business session of the association 
was held on the greensward. In the unavoidable absence 
of Secretary Carson, Frank N. Shell, of Milwaukee, 
acted as secretary in his stead. The principal business 
of the meeting was the election of five new members, 
their names and firm connections being as follows: 

Cc. H. Allen, George E. Foster Lumber Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

Edward J. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
me A. Frederickson, Ross Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, 
Edward R. Daley, John A. Gauger & Co.,. Chicago, III. 

S. E. Sanborn, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

When the above gentlemen had been duly elected, Mr. 
McGuire moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to the 
citizens of Oshkosh and lumbermen who had in sundry 
ways aided in the entertainment of the guests and mem- 
bers of the association. This being seconded and unani- 
mously carried, Mr. Tibbits moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to the president, Mr. Worden, for the hand- 
some badges which he had provided at his own expense 
for the use of the members and their guests of both sexes 
who were present. This motion was put by Secretary 
Snell and carried with a hurrah. 

After a few desultory remarks regarding grip tags, 
which is always a fruitful topie of discussion with the 
members of the association, it was informally decided 
that the new members hereafter joining the association 
should be requested to pay for the tag along with the 
entrance fee, and it was also recommended that this be 
hereafter incorporated in the by-laws. 

As this session of the members of the association was 
not intended for business, the proceedings were short- 
ened in order to devote all the time possible to pleasure. 
The Arion band, which accompanied the party on all of 
its trips, furnished lively musie both going and coming 
on the Thistle, and some of the terpsichorean antics in- 
dulged in by such staid and dignified members as Frank 
Fuller, Heber Tibbits and Will Kelm were enough to 
excite the risibilities of a goat. These boys seemed to 
have formed themselves into a committee of three on 
devising divers and sundry methods of deviltry for the 
edification of the party and were flatteringly suc- 
cessful. 

The Trolley Ride. 

The return trip from Island Park to Oshkosh took 
place without incident, the party arriving at the dock 
a 1 o’clock. They proceeded at once to the hotel, where 
they refreshed themselves and then sat down to a boun- 


tiful dinner. Two of the big interurban cars had been 
provided by the committee for the purpose of taking the 
guests on a trip about the city and to Riverside Park, 
Neenah, Wis., fourteen miles distant. It was afterward 
found that the members could enjoy themselves better by 
all being in one car and after a part of the trip had been 
made they all gathered in one car and though somewhat 
crowded this made it all the more enjoyable. A short 
ride about the city, viewing the handsomely shaded 
streets and many beautiful residences and public build- 
ings, was first undertaken, after which the motorman 
struck his gait and led away toward Neenah. It was a 
fifty-five-minute run and was greatly enjoyed by all. 
The Morgan boys, Dan and John, were the star enter- 
tainers of the party and contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the ride. In this they were ably assisted by 
Will Kelm. The band played the most popular airs, but 
the one which seemed above all others to meet with favor 
was “Just Because She Made Dem Goo-Goo Eyes.” 
As the party passed up the main street of Neenah the 
entire population was attracted to the doors and win- 
dows. The band played, the boys and girls sang and 
the crowd cheered and waved its greetings. Reaching 
Riverside Park, near the shore of Lake Winnebago, and 
fronting on Fox river, the dancing pavilion was repaired 
to by the younger members of the party and several 
waltzes and quadrilles indulged in, music being furnished 
as usual by the Arion band. An hour was spent all 
too quickly and at 6 o'clock the merry dancers reluct- 





PRESIDENT FRANK E. WORDEN, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee. 


antly left their delightful pastime and the car was again 
boarded. The return trip, which was made at the rate of 
fully thirty miles an hour on the long stretches, was 
fully as pleasantly spent in singing and other amusing 
diversions as was the outward trip, and the party arrived 
at the Athearn at 7 o’clock in the evening, tired and hun- 
gry, but happy. 
Friday Evening’s Festivities. 

The moonlight excursion that had been planned for 
Friday evening on the steamer Thistle to Oakland, a 
popular summer resort up Wolf river, was due to start 
promptly at 9 o'clock. By that hour fully three score 
of the guests had assembled on board the boat, when the 
party saw a severe thunder storm approaching. It was 
thought best by President Worden and others to defer 





FRANK A. FULLER. 


CLYDE O. DAVIS. 


starting the boat until after the storm, and so the 
greater portion of the party returned to the Athearn 
hotel. The storm broke, however, before all could trav- 
erse the three blocks intervening between the dock and 
the hotel and about one-third of the party was compelled 
to remain on the boat. It was the first intention to 
return to the boat when the storm had ceased, but it 
lasted fully an hour and a half and by that time it was 
judged that it would be too late to start. Meanwhile 
the band, which had been on the boat during the storm, 
came into the hotel and played some lively tunes which 
started the younger members of the crowd to dancing. 
The lobby of the hotel not being regarded as exactly a 
suitable place for even an informal hop, Webster hall 
was quickly rented through the efforts of Mr. Worden 
and others and band, guests and everybody repaired to 
the hall where to the delightful strains of music by the 
Arions, waltzes, polkas, two-steps and quadrilles were 
danced until a late hour and the fourth annual mid- 
summer outing was over. 
Those Who Were Absent. 

From divers and sundry unavoidable causes quite a 
number of the old standbys of the association were 
absent. A. B. Carson, secretary of the association, 
could not attend on account of the departure of his 
principal, Mr. Gilkey, of Janesville, for the Pacific 
coast, leaving the sole charge of the business in his 
hands. Charles B. Boutelle, of Dodgeville, was un- 
avoidably detained on account of illness and death in 
his family. W. R. Mackenzie, of Madison, sent his 
regrets, a pressure of business and personal matters 
requiring his attention at home. A. W. Willis, of Mil- 
waukee, was also detained at home by sickness. F. E. 
Locke, of Oshkosh, who was a member of the committee 
on entertainment, could not participate in the prep- 
arations for the event nor in the event itself, owing 
to sickness and death in his family. Clyde O. Davis, 
another member of the entertainment committee, was 
compelled to leave the city on Friday afternoon for 
the east cn important business. However, the attend- 
ance was good and as Prof. Williams expressed it last 
year, “everybody had a good time.” 


The Entertainment at Oshkosh. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the efforts of 
the committee on entertainment at Oshkosh. This com- 
mittee, which was composed of President F. E. Worden, 
Dan D, Harmon, Frank A. Fuller and Clyde O. Davis, 
acted most efficiently in preparing for the event. They 
were ably seconded by the lumbermen and sash and door 
manufacturers of Oshkosh, and while they were pre- 
pared for a much larger attendance the program was 
carried out substantially as was originally mapped 
out. The affair was well managed from start to finish, 
there being no disagreeable waits or hitches in any part 
of the program. The members of the committee worked 
well and faithfully and to say that they earned the 
gratitude of their guests is to speak rather more mildly 
than the circumstances would seem to justify. 


Notes of the Meeting. 

There wasn't any beauty contest at the outing this 
year. Fred Gilman was not there, nor was Miss 
Roedl, of Beaver Dam, who took the beauty prizes in 
their respective classes last year at Milwaukee. But 
there were others. 

W. E. Priestly, of Milwaukee, was one of the absent 
ones and so was George Pillsbury, of the same city, and it 
is up to these two gentlemen to explain why they were 
not present with their kodaks, equipped to take a view 
of the assemblage. 

Gus Luellwitz, one of the veteran members of the 
association, would have liked to have been there, but 
was so far away at the time that he could not very well 
make the trip for the purpose. He telegraphed to 
President Worden from Denver, Col., as follows: ‘“‘Greet- 
ing to all the boys, from your Mormon friend.” 

Dan Harmon and his brother John were the twin star 
vaudeville artists of the whole show. 

John Munger said he had the best time of his life, 
excepting the year he taught Sunday school class. But 
that was several years ago. 

Frank N. Snell and H. L. Tibbits were two of the 
old guard, who, while they sometimes die, never sur- 
render. Neither of them has yet missed a midsummer 
outing and the probabilities are that they never will. 

Edward J. Morgan, of Oshkosh, one of the newly 
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elected members of the association, took in all the 
features of the entertainment program from start to 
finish, including the hop at Webster hall. Mr. Morgan 
is glad he joined. 

EK. Blaisdell, of Brandon, Wis., was present and his 
brother members were gratified because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of getting acquainted with the 
Blaisdell family. His eldest daughter, Miss Nellie 
Blaisdell, is a charming young lady midway in her 
teens and made herself very popular. 

Frank Hart and Clarence Corse when last seen were 
kicking because there wasn’t any foot racing, both of 
them being accomplished sprinters. Somehow or other 
the committee on athletics got sidetracked, but if Mac- 
kenzie had been there it would have been different. 

The Badge. 

To Frank E. Worden, presi- 
dent of the association, the 
members and their lady and 
gentlemen guests are indebted 
for the handsome souvenir 
badges, one of which was pre- 
sented to each of those in 
attendance. The badges given 
to the ladies were similar in 
all details to the gentlemen’s, 
save that to the ladies’ badge 
was attached a white ribbon, 
the gentlemen’s badges having 
a red ribbon. The main part 
of the badge is of the same de- 
sign as that recently adopted 
for the grip tag of the mem- 
bers of the Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door Tray- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, 
comprising a circular dise of 
aluminum representing a 
cross section of a log. Upon 
the reverse side are the 
words: “Compliments of F. 
E. Worden, President.” Upon 
the ribbon was printed: “Fourth Annual Midsummer 
Meeting, June 27-28, Oshkosh.” The badges were greatly 
admired by all and President Worden well merited the 
vote of thanks which the members gave him for this 
pretty souvenir of a delightful occasion. 

Those Present. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Worden, Oskosh. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. N. Snell, Milwaukee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Blaisdell, Brandon, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. 8S. Corse, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hart, Tomah. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Fuller, Chicago 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Owens, Oshkosh. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. McArthur, Beloit. 

Mrs. George W. Pratt, Oshkosh. 

Miss Calista Pratt, Oshkosh. 

Miss Jeanette Pratt, Oshkosh. 

Miss Eula Thompson, Oshkosh. 

Miss Lillian M. Dunning, Oshkosh. 

Miss Eleanor Nelson, Oshkosh, 

Miss Rose M. Taylor, Oshkosh. 

Miss Nellie Blaisdell, Brandon, Wis. 

Miss Gladys Blaisdell, Brandon, Wis. 

Miss May A. Sawtell, Oshkosh. 

Miss Maley R. Heyd, Milwaukee. 

Miss Mary E. Fallon, Oshkosh. 

Lorraine Janette Worden, Oshkosh. 
Brown, Oshkosh. 
Buckstaff, Oshkosh. 

Erna Tuell, Oshkosh. 

; Gwen Owens, Oshkosh. 
Naomia Owens, Oshkosh. 
Erna A, Oleson, Oshkosh. 
Patterson, Orville, Wis. 
Durham, Plainfield, Wis. 
. Morgan, Oshkosh. 

a Davis, Oshkosh. 

George O'Connor, Eagle River. 
William O. Kelm, Portage. 
Frank A. Fuller, Oshkosh. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh. 

W. J. Norris, Chicago. 

Charles H. Fisher, Oshkosh. 
John C., Harmon, Oshkosh. 

A. L. Arpin, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
John E. Munger, Chicago. 
George W. Pratt, Oshkosh. 

J. J. Tully, Rib Lake. 

Frank B. O'Leary, St. Louis. 
Ira Potts, Oshkosh. 

H. L. Tibbits, Minneapolis. 
J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

F. E. Worden, Jr., Oshkosh. 
Rex Hollister, Oshkosh. 

Dan D. Harmon, Oshkosh. 

W. T. McGuire, Waukesha. 














A Bunch of Lumberjacks. 

Fargo, N. D., is quite a headquarters for lumber and 
sash and door salesmen, particularly those traveling 
from Minneapolis and the mills in northern Minnesota, 
also the boys representing Pacific coast concerns. They 
usually hang out at Hotel Waldorf. One morning a 
few weeks ago, Lester C. McCoy, who talks about the 
sash and doors made by the Curtis & Yale Company 
to the dealers in western Minnesota and North Dakota, 
accompanied by D. H. McMullen, who represents the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
and Max Esbjornsson, representing the Northwestern 
Lime & Fuel Company, got on their bicycles and rode 
across the bridge over the Red River of the North to 
Moorhead, Minn., to eall on C. C. Shapleigh, manager 
of the Biedler & Robinson Lumber Company's Moor- 
head yard. 

When they arrived at the yard, Harry Collins, who 
represents the Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash.. 
and J. W. Phillips, who sells for Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, were already there visit- 
mg with Mr. Shapleigh; a few moments later Charlie 
Esbjornsson, representing Smith & Wyman, of Minne- 
apolis, and Pierson Haviland, representing the Crooks- 
ton Lumber Company, Crookston, Minn., and Charles Van 
Pelt, who represents the Rice Lumber Company, Everett., 
Wash., dropped in and completed the bunch of eight 





salesman, all trying to sell one man building material. 
Mr. Shapleigh thought it was a good joke and refused to 
buy anything of any of them, but on the other hand said 
he would buy “soda water” for the boys and they all ad- 
journed to the nearest “drug store.” From there they 
went to a nearby photograph gallery, where the accom- 
panying picture was taken. 

It shows about as nice a lot of traveling salesmen as 
can be found anywhere. As it is very seldom that 
eight traveling salesmen happen at one time to visit 
one dealer, the event is considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the publishing of the picture of 
these enterprising individuals. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


In past years the months of June and July have 
usually witnessed a heavy falling off in orders for doors 
and mill work, but this year is a marked exception. 
Not only was June trade heavier at nearly all of the 
jobbing offices in the city and throughout the country, 
but the number of inquiries coming in and the anxiety 
displayed on every hand to secure stock and expedite 
orders already booked shows that July trade will be 
fully as heavy as June. The present situation is unpar- 
alleled in sash and door annals and is a correct index 
to the general prosperity pervading all industrial lines. 

* * * 








The impression seems to have gone abroad that door 
prices at this time are rather high. An eminent author- 
ity in sash and door circles states that this is a mistake 
and that on nearly every item, excepting glazed goods, 
prices are no higher than they were a year ago. Many 
buyers no doubt obtained this impression of high prices 
because a year ago the discount on doors, for instance, 
was 70 percent, while now it is only 30 percent off the 
list. But they fail to take into calculation the fact 
that the list prices themselves have been changed to the 
extent that 70 percent off the old list is a practical 
equivalent to 30 percent off the list adopted April 3. 
1901. In only one instance are prices really higher 
and that is on glazed goods, due wholly to the fact that 
prices on window glass have advanced all the way from 
75 to 150 percent, which necessarily involves a considera- 
ble advance in the price of all glazed work.. Jobbers 
state that on present discounts there is little margin 
on any item, owing to the increased cost of shop lum- 
ber; and as for glazed sash there is no profitable margin 
whatsoever. In point of fact only those who bought 
their stock of glass some time ago are able to come out 
even in selling their glazed work and if a jobber were 
compelled to buy his glass on present quotations and 
sell glazed sash on the basis of current discounts he 
would be more than likely to realize a loss on the 
transaction. 

* * 

A rather startling condition of affairs prevails in the 
manufacturing industry. It was stated in Oshkosh last 
week on good authority that there were not five car- 
loads of Nos. 1 and 2 doors in all the big warehouses 
in that city. One of the most extensive manufacturing 
concerns there, it is said, was considerably more than a 
month behind on its orders, having shipped during June 
only two or three cars on the orders received during 
May. Under such circumstances buyers who have had 
their orders in from one to two months and have been 
able to get no satisfaction from the manufacturer as 
to date of shipment are getting considerably exercised. 
Their customers are calling on them for the goods and 
they have nothing to give them. The manufacturers 
are running their plants full time with full forces of 
workmen, but are so crowded with orders that they can 








do nothing to relieve the pressure. Their only hope has 
been a letup in orders during June and July, but there 
was no falling off during June and from the present out- 
look there will be none in July, so that the fall trade 
will -be entered upon before the spring trade is over 
with, a condition unprecedented in door trade history. 


The statement was made in this department last 
week that considerable foreign glass was being imported 
to this country and that purchases were recently made 
at from 20 to 25 percent less than the American com- 
bine prices. Our informant on this subject was evi- 
dently mistaken, as several glass buyers who have 
lately purchased Belgian glass state that the prices are 
identical with those of American glass and that on even 
a 5 percent shading of price they would be glad to take 
any amount of window glass that could be delivered. 

It is not denied that there is considerably more 
foreign glass coming into the market now than was the 
case a month ago, and those who have purchased it say 
that it was not because of any cheapness in price, but 
because they are able to get a greater proportion of the 
smaller sizes, in which the American combines are short. 
However, with a steadily increasing quantity of foreign 
glass coming into the market it is only a question of 
time when prices will be reduced to a more favorable 
buying point. While this may not happen during the 
summer, it is almost certain to occur by the time the 
American factories are ready to start up on their 
winter's fire. Present prices on window glass may be 
firmly sustained for a time and probably will be, but the 
buyer is bound to get his innings sooner or later and for 
this reason much of the buying by sash and door job- 
bers is in small lots. 

The trade in sash, doors and blinds at Baltimore, Md., 
is fairly active. The planing mills continue to experi- 
ence difliculty in meeting the requirements of customers. 
All the Baltimore plants are running on full time and 
not a few are continued in operation after hours. 
Dressed lumber brings relatively higher prices than 
rough stocks and the product of the sash factories is 
also favorably affected. 


No change of note has occurred in the door situation 
at Boston, Mass., and the battle between the salesman 
and the extra good buyer of Boston is being fought on 
just about the same lines as have prevailed for a month 
or two past. Pine doors are held very firmly to the 
latest association list, and cedar, cypress and white- 
wood doors, although selling at figures lower than pine, 
are holding their prices fairly well. 

* * + 

If inquiries in the market for doors, sash and mold- 
ings count for anything, there must still be quite a lit- 
tle building being done in and about New York city. 
Salesmen for the various houses there report that they 
are taking orders slowly because of the crowded condi- 
tion of the mills and not because of any dearth in de- 
mand. This seems to be true of all grades of stock. 
There is no indication of weakness in prices in the met- 
ropolitan market. 

* * ot 

The falling off in business reported with sash, door 
and blind mill operators at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
recently seems to have been only temporary. Trade is 
resuming the large proportions that characterized it at 
the Tonawandas from early in the spring up to the sud- 
den and unaccountable slump of a few weeks ago. A 
large and increasing amount of estimating is being done 
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und stock is such that orders can be well taken care of. 
Prices are being maintained. 
x x“ * 

Phe sash and door jobbers at Kansas City, Mo., and 
iu that territory report a satisfactory state of affairs 
in their trade. Spring business was active, and while 
they are having their usual summer dullness, the de- 
mand is fair fer the time of year for regular stock 
goods, and the outlook fer fall trade is promising. 


‘There is now a nice inquiry and trade from the coun- 
try will increase gradually from this on. Prices are 
inaintained better than for years at this season, and 
will probably continue firm with an upward trend 
through the fall. The Kansas City planing mills are 
vetting plenty of lccal work, in addition to a good 
out of town business, and are running full time with 
a nice lot of orders ahead. 

The condition of the wood-working industry at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and generally eastward is still on the 
improved plane that was struck some time ago and 
it is believed that all members of this branch of the 
trade can make a little money this year with good 
management. There is no claim that it will be easy, 
but the demand is so much better than it was last 
vear that the chance is much improved. Reports from 
the mills in the interior of the state and in Penn- 
svivania exre all of the same hopeful sort. Prices are 
moderately fair and there is not the need of cutting 
to get orders that there has been. A Buffalo mit] 
within a week has refused to book a small local order 
for delivery in less than two weeks. This means a 
decidedly improved condition of things and if there 
is no advance made there is certainly a good outlook. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—The Blakely Island Mill Company was sold last 
week to B. L. Stafford, who will put the plant into operation 
ai once. F 

Thomas—Kennedy Bros. will establish a wood working 
plant. 








Arizona. 

Phonix—The Humboldt Lands, Timber, Oil & Minerals 
Company has filed articles of incorporation. The capital 
stock is $500.000.  Incorporators: F. Hanak, L. Hirsch, G. 
Hargrus and others. 

Safford—R. S. Patterson has removed to Yuma, Ariz. 

Arkansas. 

Litttle Rock—The Security Lumber Company has removed 
here from St. Louis. Mo. 

Rodgers—J. S. Merrill has retired from the firm of Mar- 
shall & Merrill Bros. 

California. 

Redlands—-The Gill-Norman Lumber Company has _ sold 
out to M. J. Overholtzer. 

Riversi'de—W. C, Norman has disposed of his yard to M. 
J. Overholtzer. 

Monterey—Herman Prinz is selling out. 

Oakland—MceManus & Gartner have dissolved partnership. 

San Francisco—Swett, Loop & Davenport have been suc- 
ceeded by Swett & Loop. 

Colorado. 

Denver—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Rocky Mountain Timber Company. Incorporators: T. A. 
Schomberg, W. H. Deilaker, J. L. Jerome. Capital stock, 


$25,000, 
Florida. 

Jacksonville—The Wade Lumber Company ,has recently 
begun business. 

Miakka—Seth E. Stephens is dead 

Georgia. 

Augusta—John CC. Lee has purchased an interest in the 
Woodward Lumber Company. 

Valdosta—The Dasher Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Valdosta Lumber Company. 

Illinois. 

Beardstown—The Beardstown Lumber Company has sold 
out and is now operated by L. W. Pilger, J. H. Duval and 
Chris. Huss, 

Chicago—-The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
been incorporated by A. R. Vinnedge, A. J. McCausland and 
Oo. O. Agler. A receiver has been appointed for William 
(roodrow & Co. 

Fairbury—W. H. Bartlett has been succeeded by J. N. 
jach. 

reeport—W. KE. Fry has secured the interests of his 
partners in the Freeport Lumber & Fuel Compary and will 
conduct the business alone. 

Merdota—J. ID. Tower & Sors’ Company has been incor- 
porated with cap tal stock of $130,000, 

Monmouth—The McCullough Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated by W. W. McCullough, T. G. McCullough 
avd W. S. Hubbard, with capital stock of $15,000. 

Rochelle—J. W. Southworth has sold out to E. J. Me- 
Cormick. 

Savanna—Dixon, Mitchell & Co. are in the hands of a 
receiver. 

Indiana. 

Gaston—Charles Gaston has recently established a yard. 

Conrad—G, C. Hurlbutt & Co. have sold out. 

Lebanon—The Campbell & Smith Lumber & Furniture 
Company has been succeeded by Campbell, Smith & Ritchie. 

lowa Falls—The Iowa Lumber Company has been incor- 
rated with capital stock of $100,000, 

Marion—W. C. and George F. Raymond, A. G. Sharp and 
Peter Kuntz have incorporated the Marion Lumber Company 
with capital of $10,000. 

Peru—The M’ami County Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business 

Plainfield—M. R. Ellis & Sons have sold out to Ellis Bros. 

Seymour—W. H. Burkley has disposed of his interest in 
the Seymour Planing Mill Company to Mrs. Anna C. Mass- 
luan. 

Indian Territory. 

Okmulgee—The Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Company has 
succeeded the Okmulgee Lumber Company. 

lowa. 

Albia—-Waechter & Son, of Vella, Iowa, are establishing 
a vard here. 

Blairsburg—The ID. M. Andrews Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital of $20,000. 
Officers: M. M. Walker, president: J. E. Fairbanks, vice 
president: D, M. Andrews, secretary and treasurer. 

Cedar Rapids—Merritt & VPickthall have been succeeded 
by the C. M. Merritt Company. 

Dyersville—Vleter Freyman has been succeeded by Peter 
Freyman & Son. 

Iowa Falls—The Iowa Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by W. H. Woods, H. B. Hall, B. J. tiall and others; 
eapital stock, $100,000, 


Kilduff—Dennis & Agar have been succeeded by Macy & 
Fleck. 
Massena—The Ennis & Holmes Company has recently 
commenced business. 
Scenic —The Iowa Lumber Company will succeed the 
Hall-McDowell Company and establish a line of yards. 
Kansas. 
Erie—Johnson & Son have succeeded Johnson & Kyle. 
Marquette—Fred Burnison & Co. have succeeded Fred 
surn.son, 
Paola—E. C. Phares has disposed of his business to Ed- 
ward 8S. Boyd & Co. 
Kentucky, 
Clay City—The Center Lumber Company is selling out. 
Frankfort—A. B. Hammond will establish a yard. 
Louisiana. 
Selma—The Selma Lumber Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital stock. 
Maine. 
Dover—C. C. Hall has sold his interest in the Dexter 
Woodworking Company to H. J. and H. E. Dexter. 
Watertown—L. H. Soper has bought out the interest of 
Cc. J. Clukey in the firm of L. H. Soper & Co. The business 
will be continued under the old style. 


Maryland. 

Chestertown—Crane & Trenchard Bros. have been suc- 

ceeded by Crane, Hinson & Gailiant. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—The H. M. Bickford Company and Jones & 
Witherbee have consolidated and will be known as the H. 
M. Bickford Company. Officers: G. J. Jones, president ; 
I’. B. Witherbee, vice president, and H. M. Bickford, treas- 
urer.——The Smith-Isburgh Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital, by E. V. Smith and Karl 
Isburgh.— George E. Furber, of the firm of F. Stockford 
& Co., died June 26.——Cyrus E. Bean has purchased the 
interest of Charles H. Bean in the firm of Bean & Poor. 

Worcester—Ellery Crane has filed petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $57,608; assets, $25,446. 

Michigan. 

Cheboygan—Martin, Silliman & Boggs have been succeeded 
by Martin & Boggs. 

ris Canfield & Wheeler Company has closed its 
mill. 

Menominee—A, F. Underwood and Edward Struble have 
gone into the lumber business. 

Onaway—Merritt Chandler has bought the Onaway Plan- 
ing Company's plant. 

South Haven—Noud & Smith have dissolved partnership. 

Minnesota. 

MecIntosh—I. O. Manger has gone out of business. 

Minneapolis—The G. T. Colley Houston Company has in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock. 

Moss Point—The McIntosh Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated with capital of $20,000 and purchased the 
Patterson & Cowan mill at this point. 

St. Cloud—The Harkness & Miner Lumber Company filed 
articles of incorporation; capital stock, $50,000. 

Mississippi. 

Bay St. Louis—John Edwards & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. K. Edwards & Sons. 

Belzoni—The Belzoni Lumber Company is in the hands of 
a receiver. 

Ora—C. J. Gray has been succeeded by the May-Easter- 
ling Lumber Company. 








Missouri. 

St. Joseph—The Fuller Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated by W. H. Butterfield. H. S. Fuller, Thomas 
W. Evans and others; cap.tal stock, $15,000. 

St. Louis—The Security Lumber Company has removed 
to Little Rock, Ark. 

Nebraska. 

Falls City—Towle, Gilligan & Co. have recently com- 
menced business. 

Snyder—Conrad Schneider & Son have been succeeded 
by Conrad Schneider. 





New Jersey. 

Bayonne—A. W. Booth & Co. have incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $200,000. Incorporators: A. W. and E. H. 
Booth and Allan H. Church. ¥ 

New Mexico. 

Alamogorda—Jackson & Galbraith have been succeeded 
by Jackson, Galbraith & Co. 

Capitian—Jackson, Galbraith & Co. have succeeded Jack- 
son & Galbraith. 

Roswell—The Burton-Lingo Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $300,000 by G. J. Waples, 
pres'dent ; E. H. Lingo, vice president ; W. Burton, treasurer 
and general manager, and R. C. Galbraith. 

New York. 
- Buffalo—Metz & Meyer have been succeeded by Joseph 
Metz. 

Jamestown—The Shearman Bros. Company has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital. 

New York City—The P. C. Langdon Company has been 
succeeded -_by Wickham, Chapman & Co. 

New York City—aArticles of incorporation have been filed 
by the American Molding Company; capital stock, $125,000. 
——Edward Gustaverson has gone out of business.——C. P. 
Vosburg has called a meeting of his creditors. 

Parishville—The Parishville Lumber Company has sold 
out to S. L. Clark & Son. 

Rochester—J. B. Stevens & Sons Company has _ incor- 
porated with capital of $20,000, Directors: J. B. Stevens, 
J. T. Kinsey and Francis I. Stevens. 


: North Carolina. 

Durham—The James Strong Lumber Company has _ pur- 
chased the plant of the North State Lumber Company. 

Greensboro—The Greensboro Table Company has been 
succeeded by the Greensboro Table & Mantel Company. 


North Dakota. 
Hickson—Car! Hicks has opened a yard here. 
Wales—O, D. Ostby has sold out. 
Ohio. 
Akron—Elton, Henninger & Co. have been succeeded by 

Charles J. Imel. 

Cleveland—The Central & Southern Lumber Company is 
= as having made an assignment to B. B. Avery on 
uly 2. 

College Hill—G. & H. Meyers have succeeded John Meyers. 
Freeport—Joseph J. Green is out of business. 
Hamilton—Martin Wick is dead. 

Johnsonville—Both members of the firm of Johnson Bros. 
are dead. 

Lima—The offices and mills of Frank F. Fee have been 
removed to Newark, Ohio. 

Norwalk—The Bostick & Burgress Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Bostick-Godell Company. 

— Frank F. Fee has removed here from Lima, 

Ohio. 

Niles—Allison & Co. have gone out of business. 
Oklahoma. 


Hennessey—The Drennan & Smith Lumber Company has 
begun business. 














Pennsylvania. 

Donora—Odbert & Wilson have been succeeded by the 
Wilson Lumber Company. i 

Lancaster—W. L. Stormfeltz has been succeeded by E. N. 
Johnson & Co. é 

Philadelphia—A. P. Strong & Co. have been succeeded by 
Strong & Meckley.——Covington & McArthur have made 
an assignment. 


Pittsburg—The Henry C. Bankerd Planing Mill & Lumber 
Company will make application for charter. The incorpo- 
rators are Henry C. Bankerd, Frank Gundling, Charles M, 
Graham, Charles J. Enderlin and Fred Dahner. 

South Dakota. 
_ Dell Rapids—The Dell Rapids Lumber Company will estab- 
lish a yard. 
Tennessee. 

Memphis—C. H. Sherrill & Co. have sold out. 

Soddy—Sullivan Bros. have been succeeded by Nipper, 
Downey, Welker & Co. 

Texas. 

Austin—Gillis & Powell have succeeded the R. A. Gillis 
Lumber Company. 

East Winsboro—The W. G. Ragley Lumber Company hag 
changed its name to the Schluter-Whiteman Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Greenville—G, W. Raum & Co. have established a yard. 

Hawkins—Shields & Beard have been succeeded by Shields 
& Shields. 

Henderson—The Henderson Electric Light & Planing Mil] 
Company has been incorporated with capital of $25,000. 

Hondo—Adair & Wilson have opened a yard. 

Houston—A temporary receiver has been appointed for 
the Midline Lumber Company. 











Midlothian—The Conway-Leeper Company has sold out 
here. 
Roscoe—S. W. Crutcher is out of business at this point, 


Vermont. 

Cabot—Charles ©. Vhelps has sold a half interest in his 
business to William Phelps. The style is now Phelps Bros, 
Virginia. 

Winchester—The estate of H. W. Glaize has been sue- 
ceeded by the Glaize Lumber Company. 

Washington. 

Centralia—George E. Atkinson has been succeeded by the 
George KE. Atkinson Lumber Company. 

Westport—The logging interests of W. J. Ross have been 
purchased by the Jennings & Spaulding Logging Company, 
of Wisconsin. i ta 

West Virginia. 

Fairmont—George M. Jacobs has sold his retail yard to 
McIntire Bros, 

Romney—George S. Arnold, president; John J. Cornwall, 
secretary and treasurer, and George E. Hartman have in- 
corporated the Smith Branch Boom & Lumber Company. 

Wisconsin. 

LaCrosse—The Phillips Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $25,000 by George B. Phillips, 
George D. Phillips and George L. Valliere. 

Crorererorerereer—r—wr 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 

Wilmer—White & Vaughan will erect a mill near this 

point. 
lowa. 

Burlington—The Rand Lumber Company will erect a 
planing mill. 

Maine. 

Byron—Rich & Record are building a mill to manufac- 
ture lumber. 

Massachusetts. 

Waltham—The Butterick Lumber Company is rebuilding 
its mill recently destroyed by fire. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—The Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing 

Company is erecting a large planing mill. 
Oregon. 
Portland—Thomas Norby is erecting a combination saw 
and shingle mill at Beaver Slough, Columbia county. 
PARAMOS 
CASUALTIES. 
Indiana. 

Greensburg—The saw mill and lumber belonging to Frank 
Layton was destroyed by fire last week. Loss, $2,500: no 
insurance. 

Vincennes—Roushe's saw mill and basket factory was 
burned June 21. Loss, $20,000; insurance, $8,000. 

Louisiana. 

Alexandria—The plant of the Union Lumber Company was 

burned June 24. Loss about $12,000; insurance, $5,000. 


Maine. 
Stillwater—Fire destroyed the mill plants, dry kilns and 


lumber belonging to George A. Lewis, Kimball & Adams and 
Charles Sutton, July 2. 








Michigan. 

Boyne Falls—Fire destroyed 1,500,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber owned by E. J. Beardsley at Thumb lake last week. 
Loss about $15,000; insurance, $4,000. 

Cheboygan—The Cheboygan Hoop Company's saw and 
hoop mill in Benton township was destroyed by fire June 
on between $10,000 and $12,000; insurance on mill, 
$3,000. 

East Jordan (near)—The shingle mill of H. H. Cummings 
was destroyed by fire June 25. Loss, $4,000, with no in- 
surance, 

Flint—A. McGilvray’s saw mill was burned June 26. 
Loss, $3,000; insurance, $2,000. 

Saginaw—The lath yard of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company, located on Crow island, was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $5,000. 

New Hampshire. 

West Bedford—A fire at the saw mill of Dodge & Camp- 

bell last week caused a loss of about $2,000. 


New York. - 
Little Falls—LaDue’s saw mill and factory was burned 
June 26. Loss about $8,000; insurance, $3,500. 


North Carolina. 

Edenton—Six dry kilns, filled with lumber belonging to 
the Branning Manufacturing Company, were burned. Loss, 
$15,000 ; partially — 

Greensboro—Fire destroyed the lumber yard of Vitt «& 
Monroe. Loss partially covered by insurance. 

Oregon. 

Rainier—The hardwood saw mill of the Doernbecher Fur- 
niture Company was destroyed by fire June 28. Loss about 
$5,000 ; no insurance. 














Pennsylvania. 
Kittanning—The Kittanning planing mill was struck by 
Hao” June 21 and destroyed. Loss, $10,000; partially 
nsured. 


Windsor (near)—Lewis Bowman's saw mill was burned 
last week. Loss about $2,500; no insurance. 
' West Virginia. 
,, Welch—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company suffered a 
$30,000 loss during the recent floods. 
Wisconsin. 
Antigo—The_planing mill of the Johnson Company was 
burned June 25. Loss about $2,000; no insurance. 
Canada. 
Shawville, Quebec—The planing mill and sash and door 


factory of McCredie & Hodgins was burned June 26. Loss 
$6,000 ; no insurance. 
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mber years. We have heretofore been arenes ase aes At M. B. Farrin’s big plant, at Winton place, the 

orpo- crews; this year we had to put on four crews during May, Se : P ee ’ a 

s M, and during June we had to put on five crews, and then we report today was: We are do‘ng all we could expect 

————— = could not keep up with our orders as we should have done. to and, indeed, a great deal more. We have all the 

g — We have had more inquiries during the past ye — than orders we can handle from day to day. There is pos- 

at any time during the spring for the same length of time Shiels shes ; rices. certainly ne sndeney n- 

stab- and have been receiving orders right along and at this itively no change in prices, certainly no tendency down 
time have a sufficient number of orders to carry us through ward. 

a — met wilt is niinti ited silts Hustling “Billy” Hay, the chairman of the commit- 

e believe the market will remain firm during the sum- , “ =: SOE wey Pear 

mel mer months without any drop in prices. The demand for tee from the Cincinnati Lumberme n’s ¢ lub on arrang 

. stock for prompt shipment has been moving our lumber as ing lumbermen’s floats in the coming fall festival, said 
—— —s fast as we could accumulate it; in fact, we are now short today: 
————— — on a great many items, and, judging from the number of ¢ 

illig inquiries we receive, we see or know of no reason why all The committee has held several meetings and has arranged 

of the mills should not dispose of their stock readily. a general plan for the display in the festival parade. ne 

has r. J. oe ye of the floats will be a saw mill in operation. The weather 

‘om. y T. J. ASHER. has been entirely too hot, however, to permit much hust! ng 

om- 3 rely { . gs 

CONDITIONS AS VIEWED BY THE TRADE. on the part of the committee as yet. 

” The LUMBERMAN of June 29 contained the views of IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. BA SACRE NEI ee 

e ; ° N ro swrre ¢ fab , * : 

"] prominent manufacturers and others on current and Memputs, TENN., July 1.—The letters published in 

Mill prospective conditions in various of the more important — the last LUMBERMAN, from various houses prominent in LOOK OUT FOR THEM. 
hardwood sections. These views are supplemented by — the hardwood business, were read with no little interest If any of the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

for later advices which follow: by the Memphis dealers. They simply confirm the posi- — yeceive an inquiry for stock from the Excelsior Coal & 

oul A Prospective Large Furniture Trade. tion that Memphis has taken all along in regard to. [ymber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, or from F. H. 

BurraLo, N. Y., June 27.—Our experience in the hardwood supply as well as price. One prominent manufacturer Briggs, or both in combination, they will do well to 

int, markets at the present ae bn Ba Bond there is consid. anys that She pe aa pens gaging its — by al get their money before shipment. 
arable cutting in prices there is a very large “ ; ered white oak sales, and because it has been a slow T ee ae Se - ee Pee , 
F being moved. We are strongly of the opinion that the mar- t oat Sion siti * se or pee that i 1 ot! : rissa The Excelsior Coal «& Lumber ( ompany ‘s said to be 
his kets will be very much stronger immediately after the furni- mover the position has been taken that all other hare an Ohio corporation with an authorized capital stock 
ros, ture expositions shall have been held at the beginning of next woods are suffering likewise. There is no doubt that of $15,000, but what research has so far been made 
— nal gg ‘e ar wth fall Ot wie a te buyers have been pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy; but fails to develop the fact that it has any assets. ‘The 

-/ trade throughou ne country this fall. -our’s this Z Pa, Peas Te be ; ‘ ; Neto : I Tac (| has any % a 

~~ time of the year the furniture manufacturers are always light &t the same time it must be admitted that while no same general state of facts obtains with F. H. Briggs, 
buyers, but the indications are that they will have a very large orders were booked the movement in the aggregate wha iseenus: ta he the Bxcelaios Coal & Gomber Com 
large trade bog oe init a dee ean at has been of no small proportions. While it may be true pany 

the So far as the building trade is concerned, the mo to ; lie Ponty ¥ : Sra ealaiiaddias daliaee any. 
lumber in this line as yet has been light, but if anything that sae: houses will be able to show byt eee ns A southwestern lumber concern some time ago 

een like the contemplated amount of building shall take place in last year in sales, the percentage of profits will undoubt- shipped this concern or Briggs two carloads of lumber. 

ny, the country there will be a great deal of hardwood used for — edly show a decrease, owing to the increase in the price Aen paying fecight the sci <eiis, adden thi, Oeil 
building this year. . of timber and the cost o anufacture. This is where ; epi: 5 ee? “a a 

We do not 7, = a ayo es that Pye og nage eee poy ohnchen, + oe - _ for what could be gotten for them and that closed 
of good stock. nile we have a fairly good stock on hanc ae s he transactio e shipper never receiving anything 

% at Buifalo and at our own plants in Indiana, we are not E. E. Goodlander, of the Gocdlander-Robertson Com- ye: — mR, th PI ay dhe Weesheies Caak & fo 

all burdened with any one line. If we have a normal trade it pany, is on his feet once more. He got out just in time Another concern also sol the »xcelsior Coal & Lum- 

‘tr will take all the lumber we have for sale. We are not push- ‘ : 5 ber Company two carloads of lumber and got nothing 

sa ing our sales very strongly, as we are satisfied to wait, be- to welcome his partner Robertson home from an ex- i+ = vt tl Rr a egg, eager. 

5 — ™ ? oe y Pe e - om > oa 2x¥ Ce > av » e "elo 3 ar M 
lieving that toward the end of July there will be a marked tended trip. J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson isco: ar eee ass tll = 
improvement in trade, as by that time we believe that both = 7 nber Company, is back from Kansas City, where he however, states that it sold on the strength of repre- 
in- he building trade and the furniture manufacturers will be a af J» sentati in three commercial agency books. These do 
in the 8 , , 1 < cia . : sentation in three commercial agency 

he calling for lumber and that we will get better prices as soon Went to bid his friend John Penrod goodbye before the ; fe that i ne gr hire tag RE TE 

Sy € P : ; : . 7 ° ° . . rever ¢ ssue » x oT ns 
as the stock shall begin to move a little bit more freely than latter sailed for Europe. It is said that Penrod will poy Ine a e, ef Cia an ee D af ae le 
it is at the present pape - iia HueGH McLean & Co. have Harry Saxton, of Knoxville, for a traveling com- pee Agency 0 ( vee Ww at : puts a e Fo name 

igan. . ‘ ; 3 : , * : se - 
ones se Saas rn tin close touch P#Rion. George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, says S pornger sie eet va rol thee ae that t ’ ors 
HeERMANSVILLE, MICH., June <5.— We are not In close touc » wiahoa . >» stvle were . ‘ear erested should Call a le office of the agency for In- 
with the hardwood market, nor with stocks, except in a very he Wishes that the style were for gentlemen to wear Sevenahion 
limited territory. We manufacture our hardwood lumber their pajamas during business hours. He declines to The E " ates Coad & 1 her C any pretends t 
il and sell almost entirely in finished product. - discuss the tariff question now, and to those that know oidmmae cipal ork ad eons time: ie all, paar he 

8 Our observations are at the mills in this vicinity. There him this is a sure sign that George has the prickly heat have an office at 29 Wade building, Cleveland. So it 
is a very small stock of basswood, elm and ash, with fair cite seh 5 . ‘ °- : appears in the local and lone distance directory of the 
stocks of birch and maple, there being no oak in this locality. —bad. Russe grins and tells him to rub it with St. appears = al an g i ! } 

a We do not understand that there is an overstock in the Jacob's oil and sich. F. E. Stonebrecker, of the L. H. Cuyahoga Telephone Company, but as far as known 
hands of dealers or consumers and are unable to account for Gace ber Companv. w = » * oe oeitoc it has been impossible to find the company or Mr. 
the present condition of valuations. However, as year old rage Lum eI & npany, who is now in Indiana, writes item apse I pan) 

- stock in hardwood rapidly deteriorates mill men are very back that it is too hot to do much work and that he riggs there. . : A ; ; , 
anxious to contract pa cut early, and to a certain extent wishes he was back in Memphis. As Memphis is not at In regard to this C'eveland institution and its head 

7 force market values down. he tine wilhs ‘ould be tr » enlied a « 7 a Cleveland attorney states as follows: 
Wismnnaen Lak * Sein Conmane. this time Ww hat ( - t truthfully called a summer é é i i 

ng By G. W. Earve, President. resort this must be a case where distance lends en- On or about the 27th day of December, 1900, there was 
Only Low Grades Demoralized. chantment. placed in my hands for collection an account against the 
Parkersnura, W. Va., June 28.—We have felt the demor- Advices just received from abroad would indicate that pannel a Lumber ¢ spans for two carloads of lumber 
y os ° 4 > ah * “ ni + “* gos s Ss. ‘ompany ror z 01D 3 le Sti > \ s- 
" alized condition of low’ grade white oak and antgenne but we our English friends have also adopted the hand-to- po ta These cars ware ieveieua me between ‘$600 ‘and $700 
ped re ee sete Hate tne cet: ees this mouth policy in making purchases. This with an over- and the freight was paid at this end by the Excelsior Coal 
sue s “AVY as justify > ¢ 3 es y is ‘ Paptins. = . -. * a en” vn smustea “ollec > 

e true of poplar supply of lumber and financial troubles has had its in- 2 ype oe J and f ig aay Pd collect = 

, . i i — stab . . . : é “ >, 8 ig é $350. d é » the 

As for ourselves, our stock of oak culls is quite heavy; not evitable result—lower prices. One authority says this Bucelster eek & Loner Coane had its sone oriaaed as 
cue Fone lee, te, Soe cet bec eae, | sueat the situation having’ certain telephone ia the Bell ‘Telephone Compoay's 
pat or beats ‘has been in excess of our capacity to cut the It would be a study worthy of an actuary, could he get at directory. At the present time its name appears in the Cuy- 
poate un into small dimension. We dell comparatively little the facts, to ascertain how much money has been sunk dur- ahoga Telephone Company's local and long distance directory 
of Sac cae a ane. Shi “selves on, . ing the last two months at the public auction sales in Lon- as follows “R. 847, Excelsior Coal & Lumber Company, 

“. of low grade boards, cutting them up ourselves mostly, our b+ rn A - b~ p> Pi - 

ik capacity, as stated before, not being sufficient to cut up as don alone. The array of figures would probably be some- The, 29 Wade building. ‘ 
10 oan as we Wave been making We have been seeking a thing startling, even to those who would be prepared to see After more than a dozen efforts to reach the office by tele- 
trade for a block of them to relieve ourselves As far as we them pretty large: nor is the sacrifice yet complete, for phone, extending over several days, and no one in a single 
1S nace there is.no demoralized condition existing in the price whatever the moderation in the supply of the coming season instance answering said telephone call, I made several trips 
of the upper ‘grades of poplar and plain white oak may do for the trade by and by, the present importation, if to the so called office of this company. 29 Wade building, but 
Peet Smee ‘ik PURKEEABTEG TETLL COS ERY it went no further, is amply sufficient to further bear down never could find the office open. On the occas‘on of my first 
— Rieger "Weenatas the market. Both the soft and hardwood trades have been visit to the Wade building, when I asked the elevator boy 
; Per EK. L. DAvipson, Treasurer and Manager. - . - - . - 
tad oo ae ‘in subjected to a very heavy strain th:s year; there has been what room th’s company did bus‘ness in he “snickered. I 
Better Consumption at Hand. a very heavy supply with a limited demand. Capital has not asked him what the matter was and he told me that he 
y irculated freely in the wood consuming industries: heavy guessed I would not find much thet that lot f pl 
Yon Te » 29.—The situati a . circulate reely y¢ "Ons 1uS S$: vy ess yO 10 uc re ; i ots of people 
aay Oe ee ee Se ee ae pe F geome and impending taxes have had a depressing effect and came there asking for the office but he never knew anybody 
d traveling men iD the north, is about as follows : checked speculation, especially in the building and kindred to get in as they generally inquired when they came back 
. it a , em points in the south there are fair stocks of dry _ t"ades. ‘ mn dal what time they could probably find some one connected with 
rilte oak with people who have been exporting largely This same writer says with reference to conditians on that office in the same. 
white oak with people who have been exporting largely, : : ? Failing to get in myself I had a young man in my office 
Fl which branch of the trade has been extremely quiet for some the continent: push the matter, and he finally found the office open. ‘The 
: months, and the freight rates from these points to the France is suffering from the effects of a long and severe Outer office contained two broken chairs and a kind of a ves- 
- northern consuming points are such as to prohibit them from winter, and also from the reaction after the great exhibition tibule containing a wash stand and rosin tack with tio Gther 
1 getting to the latter points.without a loss. Outside of these year. In Germany the position is similar; the great iron furniture in the outer office. There was what appeared to 
: points the stocks in the south are low, particularly plain works of Westphalia are idle, and the important Rhine be an inner office separated from the nates ies by ¥ glass 
sawed red oak, and stocks of the consumers and factories in market has been of but little use to shippers, the result be- ang wood partition Ci Gleick ecaatiias oiy Wawdowsd the 
. the north are normal only and in quite a few instances below ing that not more than 30 percent of the average import has door open and said ‘there was ho uirnitute at a ts the: te- 
' normal. So the situation would justify an advance in prices, been contracted for. In Belgium labor troubles have been s'de office as far as he saw Phere was a man sitting on Ghe 
: which cannot be had owing to the fact that the volume of very rife, and the strike, particularly in the glass works, of the broken chairs but he protested that hd Saal es ce 
business has not been satisfactory and the fact that the mill has had a most detrimental and far reaching effect on the nection with the Excelsior Coal & Tuer Com slat that 
men and dealers have been very persistent in endeavoring to consumption of wood. The estimate is that not more than he was not there much of the itnaes but when he on there he 
increase the volume of their business by shading prices, 25 percent of the usual quantity has been purchased for this answered telephone calls The surroundings Cndieatad that 
oe Rabe tpg alas: —— iis telltale market. ; re ; no business of any sort was being transacted and.that the 
cipally a et aa od a NN Soeaee aa = @ etarine Che war with China has also had a disastrous effect room, No. 29 Wade building, was used for the receipt of mail 
Gatch trade Garin the nthe ge oat ears Peg sor Neo es. on the trade of Belgium as well as that of other coun- nd for the purpose of throwing out to the public that there 
nish trade during the past twelve months, which from pres : : aa, ‘ A was such a compary in existence ard doing business as the 
ent indications has increased considerably during the past — tries, while the United States has come off comparatively — xcelsior Coal & Lumber Compesy. ‘The trameces of thin con 
oe mee oe . this t caer an = aa scot free except in its cotton trade. Europe is now cern, F. H. Briggs, could never be found in person either by 
. P er § e ates 1s br c Oo e rade F . . . » a 7 3 : .¢ su . . 
* 4 sneculs as , r or ; ry is str myself or by any one in connection w “e 
be equal in volume to any time during the past four or five Speculating as to whether or not this country is strong y ee — ith my office. 
years. suilding statistics, which I have not at hand, will enough to resist the depression which is now almost In addition to the actual loss incurred it is a regretta- 
year me out in this statement; and with this branch of the iversal 5} inci , 
, s & : ” universal, le fac ‘ >re s ‘ s*hanee , such pvar- 
hardwood line up to normal condition and a continuation of 5 ro + hen rag iy see nd rs = a ae such ae 
@ present consumption of hardwoods by the furniture and les to justice 1 eveland. 1e local courts are sak 
agricultural implement trade, I think the fall business will QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. to be loaded with work and the criminal. calendar so 
Je more satisfac ‘vy ij , , r as >, . “ Ps * a ee 
for Suelee ca Altaon —— —_ nee” ae on CINCINNATI, OunIO, July 2.—Stock taking seems the filled that ordinary embezzlement cases, those of false 
Prices Fair and Inquiry Promising. rule in this vicinity and this seg ap procedure or rams ete., ~ very difficult to — ee 
_ Grand Rapips, W1s., July 1.—As far as our own business __18_ not conducive to present activity 0 trade. reference 1s given, of course, to criminals unable to 
is concerned, we have a good share of our stock contracted L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, is still in the south get bail. As a consequence of this condition, uitorneys 
on snd oe iomene sonaiame quite equal par gp the on business. June business w'th the firm is estimated in Cuyahoga county, in which Cleveland is located, ad- 
Season. Large manufacturing concerns ar p 4 re i . x ° f oil tenis 
the habit of contracting a eoud dae of cen cat to foot up as well as that of May, which was the best vise clients who have been defrauded within that county 
th's works well both ways. since it opened offices here. to pocket their losses rather than to go to any further 
We have considerable inquiry for red oak, basswood and Will Borecherding, of Bennett & Witte, is still on the expense to convict persons guilty of fraudulent prac- 
elm; also ash. The other hardwoods, birch ‘and maple, are Pills: . * : : I = ; I 
somewhat slow, but nevertheless we believe a good share of road. The firm reports business better this week. ; tices in a small way. Indeed, even the larger cases of 
the better grades in birch have been picked up by the con- The condition of the poplar market is just this, this character require years to come to trial. About 
sumers and that this material will not decrease, but will according to a leading local dealer: “There is no four years ago the treasurer of a company was indicted 
probably increase in value from now on. We find prices very Tt . a 5 : ; . 
fair and collections excellent . ; : great quantity of commons and better anywhere; culls for embezzling $15,000. He was not put on trial uatil 
: If the labor trouble shall not stop the manufacturing of are plent‘ful. Only a comparatively little cutting in a few weeks ago, when his attorney demanded that his 
dering thie re seta . an scapes in prices prices anywhere, that we can discover.” sanity be first determined. This trial resulted in a de- 
S fall, espee , 35 sh. . + " . RE ORs ae : e 
canis a 4 ms pene et ou << om Secretary George L. Utter, of the Pine Lumber cision that he was insane, and he was committed to 
Iv e ’ ss . . . . . 
Wastoro, Ky.. Jul . - is" ne tages ket thi Dealers’ Association, said today that there has been no the state asylum for the insane, while many people be- 
AS , -- July 1.—We ve 3 lis ° . . i ee - 7 ; wig . RO Bh ey 
spring very satisfactory avid pag Me | Pu, Bigg, Micon chenge in prices or in any feature of the market since lieve that he is as absolutely sane as any crim‘nal ever is. 
= jn find any material advance, but prices thus far last week. We end as we began—before shipping any lumber to 
) y . y , , e Tr “e © e 7 , ; * ; Y) ‘ 
¥ our stock vs ft a We have had no trouble in disposing of No Cincinnati dealers lost anything through the West or on account of the Excelsior Coal & Lumber Company, 
} in f. ‘Ock as fast as we could prepare and ship it. We have, Vireiaia Goods. = te F. BE. Beles. secure the monet 
act, found the market much stronger than in previous irgimia Hoods. o i. 8ss, § y: 
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Among the visitors in Chicago this week was Frank 
M. Smith, of Newark, Ohio, secretary of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers and also a prominent 
retail lumber dealer in that town. 


A resplendent sight every morning nowadays on Ash- 
land avenue is the new rig conveying A. W. and C. J. 
True to the lumber district. Of course it would not do 
for True & True unless it had “a fine gloss finish.” 


After a successful business career of nearly twenty 
years under that name the Kansas City & Southern Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., on June 15 changed 
its style to the Culver Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. There will be no change in the management. 


Orange M. Clark has bought the interest of Harvey 
W. Swift in the firm of Swift & Clark, lumber manu- 
facturers at Cheboygan, Mich. The dissolution of the 
firm arises from the decision of Mr. Swift to go to 
California. His brother, L, P. Smith, recently deceased, 
was an owner of capital stock of the Fresno Flume & 
Irrigation Company, Fresno Cal., and H. W. Swift has 
now bought this interest and will remove to Fresno. 


R. L. Oliver, for many years well known in lumber 
and sash and door circles of the southwest, but now 
connected with the Muscatine Sash & Door Company, 
of Muscatine, Iowa, was in the city on Monday last and 
paid the LUMBERMAN the courtesy of a visit. Mr. Oliver 
says that the sash and door trade is flourishing and 
that prospects were never more flattering for fall busi- 
ness in the middle Mississippi district. 


George Maul, manager of the Port Clinton Lumber 
& Coal Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio, had a very 
narrow escape last week from what might have been 
a serious accident. He was getting into a box car and 
stepped on an old plank which gave way, throwing him 
to the ground, striking his head on a tie, causing a 
very deep cut. At last reports, however, he had en- 
tirely recovered and resumed his duties. 


The Kerry & Schultz Manufacturing Company, whose 
maple flooring mill at South Bay City, Mich., was 
nearly destroyed by fire a few months ago, has pur- 
chased the A. W. Wright Lumber Company’s mill at 
Saginaw and its headquarters will henceforth be at 
that point. The plant is being refitted and a flooring 
factory installed with three machines and is expected 
to be ready for operation in about ten days. 


A. J. Schultz, of Schultz Bros., 1450 Old Colony 
building, this city, has just returned from a trip to 
the southern part of Illinois and western section of 
Kentucky. He states that he found the hardwood mills 
in that district almost without exception well sup- 
plied with orders at fair prices. The ,weather was 
rather warm during his trip, the mercury mounting to 
116 degrees in the shade one day last week, but he 
escaped any serious inconvenience from the torridity. 


D. S. Pate, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 1602 
Fisher building, this city, has had plans drawn and 
his architect is about letting contracts for an elegant 
home on Michigan boulevard, between Fifty-first and 
Fifty-second streets, this city. Mr. Pate had previously 
purchased a 60-foot frontage, but of this will cover not 
quite one half with his residence, reserving the balance 
for a lawn. He estimates that his new home will cost 
in the neighborhood of $20,000 exclusive of the ground. 


The Morgan Company, the big manufacturing and 
jobbing concern in sash and doors of Chicago and Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has just published a neat compilation of 
the new Universal sash and door list. Manager Sellen 
has happily named it the “Red Star” price list, an 
interesting feature of the book being that items of 
doors, sash, moldings or any goods in stock are marked 
with a red star, denoting that prompt shipment can 
be made of the articles thus designated. 


Hon. George M. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., extensive 
sash and door manufacturers and wholesalers of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, was in the city this week in conference with 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, with whom he has some 
business relations. Mr. Curtis spoke of the scarcity 
and high price of shop lumber and reported the busi- 
ness of his concern as being in a highly satisfactory 
condition, with strong demand, excellent crop pros- 
pects and reasonable prices for the output of the Curtis 
factory. 


~ 


F. N. Sutphin, of Middletown, Ohio, who represents 
the American Lumber Company, of Chicago and West 
Superior, Wis., in the retail trade of eastern Indiana 
and Ohio, was in the city on Wednesday calling upon 
his principals, whose general offices are in the Manhat- 
tan building, this city, and took occasion to visit the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sutphin was on his way 
to the mills operated by his company at West Superior. 
He reports trade in his district active and prospects for 
fall business unsurpassed. 


In the office of the T. Wi'ce Company, Twenty-second 
and Throop street, this city, is hung the following in- 
teresting announcement: “Fraternal orders and clubs 
represented in this office: Hoo-Hoo, Sorosis, Lambs, 
Boosters, Epworth League, White Mice, C. H. H. ‘Des- 


tiny’ Club, Masons, Hanecy Morality Club, A. P. A., 
Hibernians, Fretters, Don’t Worry, Knights of Pythias, 
Open Window, Woman’s Club, Equality Club, Jolliers’ 
Club, Buffaloes, Sunset Club, Farmers’ Club, Knights 
of Rest & Never Sweat Club, K. O. T. M., A. O. U. W., 
Illinois Club, I. O. U. Club, Neighborly Club, Union 
League Club, Iroquois Club, Liars’ Club, Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Association, Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association.” Members of any of the above 
organizations calling at the T. Wilce Company’s office 
ought to have no difficulty in making a successful 
“touch.” 


The prospects now are that “Lumbermen’s Week” at 
the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition will be that be- 
ginning August 25 instead of the second week in Sep- 
tember as originally proposed. It is further likely that 
the general call for this occasion will be issued by the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in con- 
nection with the exposition authorities, thus giving it 
an especial authority and emphasis. If it be done in 
this way the call will be sent to the secretaries of all 
the various associations in the country, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, by them to be distributed to 
their members. In connection with such an occasion 
as this it is probable that a feature of one day will be a 
general conference of the organized lumber trade in all 
its branches. There would be no legislation performed 
at such a meeting, but it is believed that it would be 
helpful in promoting a good feeling in the trade and in 
the discussion of matters of difference between its differ- 
ent branches. 

PAPO 
GENERAL YELLOW PINE MARKET. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for 1901 will be held at 
the Southern Hotel, in St. Louis, on July 16 and 
17. As we went to press on Wednesday not all the 
details were on hand. The transportation committee 
had not handed in its report, but it was thought that 
a one and one-third fare on the certificate plan would 
be granted visitors. 

The secretary’s office has sent out circulars request- 
ing information as to stocks on hand. The idea is 
to verify, or the contrary, the claims as to the shortage 
of stock and at any rate to determine the facts which, 
with comparisons and the necessary deductions there- 
from, will be presented to the meeting. It is antici- 
pated that much interesting information not only as 
to this subject but as to crops, trade conditions and 
the outlook will be brought out in the discussions. 

A special effort is being made to secure a full attend- 
ance. ‘The semi-annual meetings hitherto have been 
rather lightly attended, owing to the fact that mem- 
bers were willing to trust the management of the 
affairs to the very able price list committee which is 
large enough in numbers quite thoroughly to cover the 
different branches of the yellow pine field; but it is 
the feeling of the officials of the association that this 
policy of staying away is a mistaken one and that for 
the interest of the individual members and of the asso- 
ciation as a whole there should be a full attendance at 
these semi-annual affairs. 

PAPARAAAIAAA 
SPECIALISTS IN HEMLOCK TIMBER. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, whose organization 
and purchase of the F. T. Woodworth mill at Bay City, 
Mich., has already been briefly referred to in these 
columns, believes that with the exhaustion of suitable 
Norway timber the time is opportune to begin furnish- 
ing long and special-sized timber bills in hemlock; and 
as its mill is rigged to saw 44-foot logs it will make 
this one of its specialties. The mill, which is considered 
among the best in the Saginaw valley, will be run winter 
and summer and be prepared to execute special orders 
at any time. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company is a corporation with 
a capital of $100,000, and has as president D. M. Knee- 
land, treasurer and general manager of the Michelson 
& Hanson Lumber Company, Lewiston, Mich., who ex- 
pects to remain with that company until it is through 
operating. George H. Cross, vice-president, has for a 
long time been connected with the same company. He 
will have charge of the woods operations of the com- 
pany, while Charles A. Bigelow, the secretary and gen- 
eral manager, will be located at Bay City. The new 
company takes possession of the mill on October 1. It 
has also purchased over 9,000 acres of hardwood and 
hemlock timber land in Montmorency county, into which 
the Michigan Central railroad is building a line over 
which the logs will be hauled to Bay City. Mr. Bige- 
low, it will be remembered, has previously been located 
at Detroit in charge of the sales office in that city of 
the Michelson & Hanson Lumber Company. He will 
remove to Bay City in September in preparation for the 
inauguration of active operations of the new company 
in October. 


PPB AREOIOOOn 


A BIG DAY’S WORK. 

In these days of ambitious thermometers and swelter- 
ing weather, “hustle” like this makes the average 
worker tired: Two of the Allis-Chalmers Company’s 
double cutting telescopic band mills, operated by the 
Minden Lumber Company at Minden, La., on June 25 
cut an hourly average of 23,685 feet of lumber and 
kept it up for eleven consecutive hours, or a total for 
the day’s work of 257,542 feet. This is an instance 
of the wise child knowing its father; Superintendent 
Edward E. Fitzgerald, of the Minden Lumber Company, 
is accredited with being the inventor of the Allis-Chal- 
mers double cutting band mill and certainly ought to 
be able to control the progeny of his prolific head. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The weather conditions during the past week have 
been anything but propitious to the continuation of the 
excellent business which has been the rule for the past 
six months. The intense heat which has prevailed from 
one end of the country to the other has had a depressing 
effect on all classes of business, and there is a marked 
falling off in the number of building permits issued dur- 
ing the past week, and this, coupled with a holiday 
this week, will very much lower the general weekly aver- 
age which has been maintained during the first half 
of the year. Reports of crop conditions generally 
throughout the country are very encouraging, with the 
exception of corn. While there have been almost daily 
showers, they have been of the local sort, leaving many 
localities untouched. Yet it is not yet too late to save 
this crop from any serious injury. * Wheat and oats are 
beyond any damage from drouth. 





* * * 


In the matter of supply and demand, in most lines 
there is very little new to say. Indications point to a 
rising tendency in values, and in the item of white pine 
at a meeting of the price-list committee of the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi valley associations, piece stuff and tim- 
bers were advanced 50 cents a thousand and finishing 
lumber $1 a thousand. A comparative statement issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis shows that 
during the past six months shipments of white pine 
have far exceeded those of any previous like period. 
There have been immense sales of this wood during the 
past week and large shipments from Lake Superior 
ports. 

* * * 

The yellow pine situation continued unchanged as a 
whole, and manufacturers say they have all the busi- 
ness they can attend to for the next two weeks, and the 
outlook is that the production at the mills will be some- 
what curtailed on account of the hot weather and the 
scarcity of labor. The heavy local demand in the south 
has lessened the probability of the mills replenishing 
their stocks. Demand from the country has fallen off 
slightly, but this is only temporary and is only a lull 
which is very natural during this particular season of 
the year. The present list is being firmly maintained 
and the indications are that at the meeting of the manu- 
facturers to be held in St. Louis July 16 and 17 there 
will be some advance in price on several items. 

* * * 

The mills in Louisiana and Texas are fairly over- 
whelmed with timber orders from their respective states. 
The building of all classes of mills, warehouses, com- 
presses, factories and the like, in addition to the new 
railroad mileage, has not been equaled in the annals of 
the trade in Texas. Good prices are prevailing; heart 
pine ties are selling at $12 a thousand feet at the mills; 
sap ties, $8 to $8.50; 12-inch timbers, 12 to 24 feet, 
$11.50. The mills are also receiving large orders for 
railroad material from New Mexico, Arizona and the 
republic of Mexico, and in some instances are turning 
down orders, as they are unable to cut all that are 
offered. This increased local business in addition to the 
steady demand which keeps coming in from the balance 
of the country keep stocks down. 

* * * 

The spruce mills of Maine which have been closed on 
account of the lack of logs for some time are again 
starting up with a new supply which has just come 
down and there is no doubt but that they will be able 
to ‘run through the season. On the Pacific coast a good 
trade is reported, but not much doing in the export line 
owing to the fact of the long-drawn-out settlement of the 
oriental question. In spite of the fact that there is a 
good business there is no perceptible improvement in 
prices of lumber, which remain stationary. To prevent 
any weakening in the price of logs it has been decided 
to close the camps for the next three weeks. The excess 
of supply over requirements is in the neighborhood of 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet, and this contemplated close- 
down will prevent any overaccumulation of logs. The 
wheat crop in the northwest portion of the Pacific coast 
country is exceedingly favorable and the fruit crop will 
also be large. In Washington the manufacturers are 
up against the labor question. They have, however, in 
a manner circumvented the unioms by using their own 
tactics—in boycotting all contractors affiliated with the 
building trades council—and the contractors are already 
beginning to replace their union men with non-union and 
no doubt the trouble will be of short duration. 





« * * * 


The demand for hardwoods shows very little sign of 
improvement, but the horizon appears to be brightening 
in this line as the fall trade approaches. Price condi- 
tions, however, are more favorable, when the badly 
broken stocks which are the rule and not the exception 
in all sections of the country are taken into considera- 
tion. There is no good reason why hardwoods should 
not in a measure reflect the general prosperity that is 
being enjoyed by other lines. One great factor in keep- 
ing prices on the low range that they are is that sellers 
are too eager to dispose of their stocks and are ap- 
parently willing to sell at almost any old price in order 
to get the business, sacrificing both stock and_ profit. 
Quartered white oak still leads the van in view 
of volume of sales and general request. Wiscon- 
sin red oak is very scarce in quantity and firm in 
price, while there is a southern quartered red oak 
which is being shipped as far north as Minne- 
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apolis and into territory geographically belonging to the 
product of the northern states. 
* . * 


The demand for poplar keeps up in all grades, if any- 
thing increasing, but there also is evidence that stocks 
are accumulating at the mills. The recent floods in 
West Virginia have scattered and ruined more or less 
poplar, but it is not expected that this will have any 
serious effect on the general supply. Values remain 
about the same, although in the east there is an indi- 
cation of a slight lessening on some items. This refers 
especially to common and cull, which are not strong. 

* a _ 


The only trouble with white pine nowadays is the fact 
that it is extremely difficult to get the lumber, and the 
ery is, low and badly assorted and broken stocks. The 
hot spell has had its effect on this wood also, but the 
falling off of demand has been, if anything, less than 
any other item on the market. As noted elsewhere in 
this week’s issue, at the meeting of the price list commit- 
tees of the Mississippi and Wisconsin valley associations 
at Minneapolis the other day, the price on piece stuff 
and timbers was advanced 50 cents a thousand and on 
finishing lumber $1. The list is being firmly maintained 
on all other items, 

* * * 

The present situation in the door and mill work indus- 
try is without precedent in recent years. The big fac- 
tories at Oshkosh, Wis., are running full time, but are 
unable to keep pace with the demand, and stocks of 
the higher grades of doors are extremely low. The oper- 
ators say that they are unable to get shop plank in 
white pine, excepting at ruinous prices, and that if de- 
mand keeps up at its present gait for any lengthy period 
an advance in all the products of their factories will 
be inevitable. Manufacturers elsewhere are in a similar 
position, save perhaps a very few, who have their own 
mills and timber. Window glass is reported to be get- 
ting scarce, and another advance in price of that com- 
modity is believed to be imminent. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. There is general complaint in the white 
pine trade of this market, but it is not the complaint 
of a surplus of lumber or of a scarcity of orders. On 
the contrary everybody seems to be kicking bécause 
of an absolute inability to get lumber. Many of the 
commission men, as far as white pine is concerned, find 
their occupation practically gone for the reason that 
those whom they have been accustomed to depend upon 
for stock have little or nothing to offer them. Salesmen 
are complaining because their firms have generally low 
stocks and broken assortments and because they are 
requested by their firms to sell nothing outside of the 
lists of stock on hand that are furn‘shed them. The 
wholesalers are complaining most of all, because they 
are not able to find stocks with which to fill in their 
broken assortments and when they do find them the 
prices at which they are held are so high as to admit 
of no margin in handling them on the basis of present 
selling values. The retailer is also up against it, as 
he has to shop around to an unheard of extent in order 
to obtain the few items that he needs to keep his 
business going. 

About the only man‘in the trade who is not kicking 
real hard is the manufacturer and he, it is generally 
conceded, has no cause for complaint excepting it be 
that he has less lumber to dispose of than he thinks 
he ought to have. His lumber is largely sold ahead 
of its manufacture at good prices and about all he 
has to do is to look after the operation of the mill, 
see that the lumber is shipped, green, dry or otherwise, 
and figure out in what part of Europe he can spend 
the coming winter to the best advantage. From the 
manufacturer’s standpoint the situation is ideal, but 
in the other departments of the trade there is trouble 
and plenty of it. 

Naturally there has been some falling off in buying 
since the beginning of excessively hot weather and while 
some of the yards shipping to the country and all of 
the city yards have not thus far felt this to any 
extent, there is apt to be more or less of a falling off 
in shipments during this month. Still it is not believed 
that trade will be as dull as it usually is in midsummer. 
Building in both city and country appears to be on 
the increase rather than showing any falling off and 
activity may rule through the summer and the fall 
trade be entered upon with dealers at a decided disad- 
vantage as regards stocks and assortments. 

Prices are being firmly held on all items, although 
in figuring city bills some of the local dealers are not 
as careful as t*ey should be to get the profit they 
are entitled to. There seems to be enough city busi- 
ness for all the dealers to have their share and why 
they should persistently cut each other’s throats in 
order to obtain bills is a mystery; besides they usually 
succeed in doing more damage to themselves than to 
their competitors, 

Matters on the Chicago market seem to drift along 
quietly, though smoothly, with few offerings and ready 
sale for almost anything that is offered excepting hem- 
lock. This latter item is slow, a great deal of the stock 
arriving not being of the very best quality. Good hem- 
lock, well manufactured and dry, sells readily and 
brings full price, but the ordinary run of stock is still 
selling at from $9 to $9.25. At these figures hemlock 
ought to be a good investment, especially when it is 
considered that corresponding dimensions of white pine 
or norway sell readily at $4 to $5 higher. The scarcity 








of wh'te cedar shingles is daily getting more pro- 
nounced and prices are exceedingly firm. Very little 
lath is offered and what comes brings fully $3.25 for 
No. 1 white pine and $2.75 for mixed. 
Chicago Building Permits. 
Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 


the week ending June 29, 1901, for which permits were 
issued were as follows: 









CLASS. No. Total Value. 
S EOOP eS  Teincccesciens 45 $ 129,650 
5,000 to CO ee 18 124,100 
10,000 to MiGa¢entcankac 5 70,600 
25,000 to Ch sawedeedes 5 157,000 
ae eee 1 : 
Os Nie. CO Ee eececccccnees 1 200,000 
I ia Ee sake "5 $ 776,350 
Total for preceding week........ 103 1,303,550 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 29. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 . co cccccce cocces cocces $0.0ne, 000 6,141,000 
WUE 6 cddaanccdae ccccecevecdtsidedsdccce e06 cecesse 33,551,000 6,751,000 
INCTERSE .....0 000% WECSde deceee cedccecs ceccoskONeee 
DOCTORS c vcccecocececcccccce ae 610,000 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JUNE 29, INCLUSIVE. 





















LUMBER. SHINGLES 

IGE . ccceccccocccccccocccececccceocccccescesces Nees 119,660,000 

1900 ..ccccccccccccee cose cece cccccccces cesseeesss03%,009,000 142 277,000 
TNCTOASC. ccc coccccccccccccecccce cccce cess 101,011,000 

DORON i is oc idcciccciecads xusessvccesees 22 837,000 

SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 29. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

occcc cece ccce ccccccccce coccccccccccces 19,001,000 6,320.000 

GG adc cccqcsdaccccdecesacdconcdéccccessccescce MANE 3,840,000 

TCTOASC.. ccccccccccccccccccsscccccccceccee 5,056,000 2,480,000 

INOUE ise dace ceccncscacccucenssende <e 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 29, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1OO1.. cee cccveccccces ccccccceccsccccscces cove 426,957,000 130,060,000 

1900... cececcccccccceccccccccccsccccceccs sees 985,323,000 117,697,000 

INCTOASC....0cccceccccccccccccccccccccsesee 41,634,000 12,363,000 

OG inns dain scacncsacads ediudedcdectas 
COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR JUNE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES, 

PE iddinccutia ddecdeusauawdees Ceedeeceeess case 42,069,000 29,458,000 

Sind UbGaes bene dase ervecde Cecccc cece cocccccece 174,697,000 32,331,000 
I aia nd taongiddvcccutcavae Asccues 67,372,000 

dc Cnecacivanecessenwscacedoa ees 2,873,000 
COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR JUNE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

Gace sivce de cckcus ccaoadénavdeudds teasacda edna 96,392,000 28,242,000 

PA Cd wikdand UCEAK Mand ange RdNCadarueen Read dees 77,261,000 22,825,000 

MP tastes ccc cedeanacen dechgees Aceace 19,041,000 5,417,C00 


iat enecéewddcssiuaicdsdenes dceaes 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions in the white pine 
lumber trade could not well be much better than they 
are at present. It has frequently been asserted in this 
column that an extraordinary volume of business was 
being experienced by northern manufacturers. That this 
was based upon absolute facts is apparent from the 
table of shipments published in another column, show- 
ing the total shipments from Minneapolis for the first 
six months of the year. This table shows that the av- 
erage increase for this period, as compared with a year 
ago, is a trifle over 10 percent. In the showing made 
the total for 1901, so far, is not quite equal to the record 
made the first half of 1899, but no practical lumberman 
who has a knowledge of the facts in the situation is 
willing to concede that the shipments in the latter year 
were in excess of those up to date the present year. 
It must be taken into consideration that the tendency in 
modern railroad transportation is towards a larger car- 
rying capacity for each car and that the basis of 15,000 
feet applied to a car in 1899 does not represent the 
average for the cars in use in 1901. Good authorities 
agree that the carrying capacity of freight cars this year 
is nearer 16,000 feet and already there is some agitation 
in favor of using the latter as a basis in computing 
receipts and shipments of lumber. Secretary Rhodes, 
of the Mississippi Valley association, is of the opinion 
after making a close investigation that this is the basis 
that should be used. Applying 16,000 feet for the cars 
shipped the first six months this year, or even re- 
ducing this 500 feet, would make the shipments the best 
ever recorded from this market. 

The action of the price list committee this week in 
advancing prices on dimension and timbers is certainly 
warranted and will not be the cause of any serious com- 
plaint from consumers of lumber, while on the new basis 
the grades advanced are now represented on the price 
list by their actual value. In some quarters it is felt 
that dimension should have been advanced to a still 
greater extent but the conservative element among the 
manufacturers controlled the meeting and prevented any 
radical change. 

Production of white pine continues under the most 
favorable conditions, especially at Minneapolis and more 
northerly points. The log supply is adequate for the 
needs of manufacturers, and mills in most instances are 
sawing to the full extent of their capacity, 

Log receipts by rail during the past five days are 
2,922,000 feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments is one day short 
this week owing to the Fourth of July and therefore a 
comparison is not made with the previous week and the 
corresponding week a year ago. 





Receipts. Shipments. 

| Te POE Cre 375,000 1,650,000 
Nb onc ce sunnheanes 270,000 2,100,000 
i. ROA cee 165,000 1,680,000 
PRR chucdenveccqucewns 80,00 2,355,000 
WROMGES oesicaccc'eesetecden 345,000 1,755,000 
Total for five days...... 1,635,000 9,540,000 





Saginaw Valley. The wholesale pine market is steady 
and firm. Transactions are mostly in small lots, deal- 


‘ our dealers are buying at all extensively. 








ers taking stock from local manufacturers and from 
manufacturers at points on the lake shore and along the 
lines of road running out of the valley. Prices are well 
maintained and without quotable change. Usually it is 
rather dull in the midsummer months, but no complaints 
on this score have been filed as yet. Dealers feel confi- 
dent that the good business thus far will stay with 
them to the end of the year. Receipts and shipments 
by rail are brisk, and some dealers are not getting all 
the cars they require. Yard men express satisfaction 
with existing conditions. The volume of business is 
generally satisfactory. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The amount of business 
transacted by local dealers last week was somewhat in 
excess of that for any previous period of the same dura- 
tion this season, perhaps even greater than in 1891 and 
1892, which heretofore have been considered the busiest 
in the history of the market. Although some dealers 
have received in the neighborhood of 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber this year, a number of them say that they have 
not one-fifteenth of the season’s stock on hand, and that 
would not be in their yards and on the docks were orders 
filled as soon as received. Were the supply of orders 
cut off altogether some would be kept busy for another 
month at least filling those on hand. Prospects for the 
yards being well stocked at the end of the season of 
navigation are considered good, as large consignments 
of lumber are scheduled to arrive before that time. § 
Prices are strong with no indication of weakening for 
some time; but on the contrary advances are indicated. 

Buffalo, N. Y. -There is a continuation of the brisk 
sales of all grades of white and norway pine and it 
looks as though they would be continued right through 
the season, barring something of a slowing up for the 
hot weather. Prices are very stiff all around and will 
have to advance if there shall be any advance in the 
west. If there be none the east will not attempt to 
change them, as there would be too much danger of de- 
moralization. Men in from the road say that they are 
satisfied with the business they have done. The only 
disagreeable condition is the rapidity with which lum- 
ber goes out, leaving prospects of a continued broken 
condition of stocks. Still it does not look as though 
Some are 
congratulating themselves on the fact that they are 
able to do a good business on a short stock. The short- 
age is still mostly in the higher grades. Everybody is 
looking carefully to the seller,, wherever he may be, 
for good lumber. 


Boston, Mass. The course of white pine in the New 
England market is held very steady on the long tack, 
and with impetus gained at each milestone. Stocks of- 
fered are all attached to the holders by a string, and the 
buyer who hopes to find a snap is generally woefully dis- 
appointed. The firm condition is not entirely confined 
to the higher grades, either, but runs through the list 
of lower grades, which, not a great many months ago, 
were rather soft in price. The buying is not enormous 
in volume, but buyers are always ready for anything good 
that is offered at a reasonable price. 





Baltimore, Md. Distribution, though not exception- 
ally large, can be said to reach the normal and even 
exceed it at times. No flurry has developed in any direc- 
tion, but the consumption proceeds regularly and with- 
out those spasmodic movements which are an evidence 
of unstable conditions. Values for desirable grades are 
firm or advancing and the trade is apparently in satis- 
factory shape. Dressed stocks command relatively bet- 
ter figures than rough lumber, and the planing mills 
are very busy. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is exceedingly firm 
with a strong stiffening tendency and the demand con- 
tinues fair. The better grades are advancing in price 
and are difficult to get, while barn grades have also 
been advanced recently in some widths and are main- 
taining their values well. There is an especial scarcity 
of 12-inch boards and a corresponding stiffening tendency. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Although there has been a slight 
falling off in the demand the market has not changed 
from its satisfactory condition. Prices keep firm for state, 
eastern and lath. Little stock is coming in and what 
there is is at good, fair prices which admit of no reduc- 
tions. By boat quotations are $17 to $19.50; by rail, 
$18 to $20.50. 

Bangor, Me. There is as yet no change in the spruce 
situation. The market is firm but quiet at $18 to $19.50 
a thousand for 10 and 12-inch dimensions; $17 to $18 
for 9-inch and under; $17.50 to $18.50 for 10 and 12-inch 
random lengths, 10 feet and up; $15 to $17 for merchant- 
able boards, and $12.50 for outs. In the opinion of some 
of the Penobscot manufacturers it is just as well that 
most of the mills are shut down for want of logs, as 
with all hands sawing the supply of spruce would break 
the market to an unprofitable level. The short lumber 
market is generally firm, although the. demand is lim- 
ited, owing to the hot weather. 


—oooreaearrr 


Boston, Mass. The spruce men of Boston and New 
England generally are having a very fair kind of plum 
pudding, with a good sprinkling of plums. To be sure 
there are some firms which do view the situation with 
intense satisfaction, but these are firms which are hung 
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up for logs. The mills running are full of orders and 
everything is bought up to the saw for some time ahead. 
It is in a way perhaps fortunate that the demands upon 
the spruce mills are rather quiet than otherwise, for 
an eager buying public would force the price upward to 
a point where the whole trade would suffer in conse- 
quence. The association list price is uniformly obtained, 
with a good many instances of higher prices, where bills 
are ordered for immediate delivery or unusual dimen- 
sions are required. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The demand continues to be very 
good’ and the only trouble with the manufacturers is 
to satisfy all customers. Prices are unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The recent warm weather has not been 
effective in shutting off the demand for white cedar 
products, in which the volume of trade has been hold- 
mg its own and a little more right along through the 
summer. Cedar posts in carload lots are in active 
request and long poles are decidedly scarce, with the 
demand urgent. Prices are being maintained under 
a general firmness and the outlook for fal] is altogether 
propitious. Cedar shingles are selling faster than they 
are being made and a decided shortage is developed. 
Shingle prices are steadily forging upward, 

eevee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The most prominent feature of 
the white cedar situation in this market is the unusual 
demand for shingles occasioned by the high price of the 
west coast products. Notwithstanding the advances 
in price which were made a few weeks ago the demand 
has continued heavy and at the present time practically 
all stock available has been sold. Several handlers in 
this city have been compelled to discontinue taking 
orders for lack of stock. ‘Trade in posts is not brisk, 
although prices seem well sustained for this time of the 
year. Demand for poles is not unusually brisk, but a 
fair business is being done. 








yeyeyyeyeeee 
Saginaw Valley. The cedar business is looking up. 
Demand for poles is active and the trade in ties and 
posts is also in a satisfactory condition and looking bet- 
ter. Stocks are not large and the expectations for 
brisk fall trade are excellent. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market is in a healthy 
condition, the amount ot business transacted lately being 
somewhat in excess of that for the same period last year. 
Lath and shingles are selling more briskly than the other 
items and at strong prices. There is apparently enough 
lath on the market to meet the demand, but the demand 
for lath exceeds the supply at this market, they being 
shipped on standing orders as soon as received. Rail- 
road ties are selling more briskly than at any prior 
time this season and demand for them seems to be 
increasing. Posts and telegraph and telephone poles 
are selling easily at prices that have prevailed most of 
the season. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood trade continues very much 
in the dumps as far as this market is concerned and 
to a greater or lesser extent all over the country. For 
several months past hardwood men have vainly endeav- 
ored to find out the reason for the demoralizing condi- 
tions that have existed and while various explanations 
are offered none seem to fit the case exactly. One man 
who is probably as good an authority as any in the 
trade says that while the volume of business is satis- 
factory enough, the low prices are caused by an over- 
weening anxiety on the part of holders to dispose of 
their lumber. Dealers are not satisfied to sit still and 
see anybody else selling to their old customers, but 
must needs rush into the market and make the sale 
regardless of price. They are here to do business and 
propose to do it even at a sacrifice of their stock and 
profit. 

Meanwhile conditions are favorable for better prices, 
better demand, badly broken stocks and general pros- 
perity in the hardwood industry. When one looks about 
and sees the enormous quantities of hardwood lumber 
that are daily being consume.’; when he observes the 
activity existing in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, railway cars, furniture, wagons, interior 
finish and in nearly every other sort of woodworking in- 
dustry, when he considers that there is no great surplus of 
dry hardwoods in stock, he may well wonder why it is 
that holders are fairly striving to outdo each other in 
getting the lowest possible price for their -product. 

There are not wanting those who predict with a con- 
siderable show of confidence that within the next month 
or two the prosperity visible in other channels of the 
lumber trade will be reflected in hardwoods. This is 
by no means an unreasonable idea, but there are so 
many others who are disappointed over the demoralized 
condition of the business, when they had anticipated 
an entirely different state of affairs, that they are not 
expecting any early betterment of the market and prob- 
ably a majority of the trade is taking this pessimistic 
view. The contingency of a great activity in the hard- 
tyood trade this fall with a resultant improvement in 
prices is not so remote, however, but that there are many 
well posted authorities who are confidently looking for- 
ward to it, believing it to be justified by all the sur- 
rounding conditions. 





The oak situation has not improved since our last 
writing. There is still a good movement of plain red 
oak and a fair though not brisk demand for quar- 
tered white. The large buyers seem to be fairly well 
supplied with both plain and quartered stock and the 
small buyers are still pursuing the waiting policy, tak- 
ing on a few loads of lumber as they need it. Prices 
are nominal, neither strong nor weak, but are maintained 
at about the same level as has ruled for some time 
past. Dimension oak is rather scarce and is in first 
rate request at fair prices. 

The big demand for wagons that has existed all 
through the spring and summer has created a decided 
shortage in all sorts of oak, ash and hickory wagon 
stock, also in box boards. Unfortunately the ordinary 
dimensions of ash and hickory have not felt the de- 
mand and are quiet and weak in price. 

Basswood has been a good seller all the year and 
still continues to be. Stocks do not seem to be any 
too full and the prices that are obtained are regarded 
as reasonable by both ends of the market. White bass- 
wood is in active request and the supply does not seem 
to be sufficient for the demand. 

Maple is not showing any great amount of animation, 
although the flooring manufacturers say that their de- 
partment of the business is active, with prices on a 
steady keel. Rough stock, however, is quiet and rather 
weak in price. Thick maple does not seem to be mov- 
ing very briskly and the outlook for the future is not 
altogether reassuring. E 

Cottonwood is showing some encouraging symptoms in 
the demand, but prices have not yet reflected any im- 
provement. 

A great deal of birch is being used, but stocks are 
full and there still seems to be more offered than wanted. 
Red birch is frequently asked for in the market and an 
occasional sale of good proportions is recorded. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The market for hardwood is not 
exceptionally brisk, although some fair sales have been 
reported during the past week. Red oak and basswood 
are in fair demand, but elm, birch and maple continue 
quiet. The high prices of red oak during the past few 
months have induced southern manufacturers to enter 
this market with their product, They are now quoting 
prices slightly lower than those quoted by handlers of 
northern red oak, but on account of the quality of their 
product have not as yet become prominent factors in 
the situation. Northern manufacturers of red oak and 
basswood have made a number of shipments of new 
stock, and their attempt to force lumber on the market 
before it is properly dried has had a quieting effect on 
the situation. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is yet no improvement in the 
general situation and the amount of lumber changing 
hands is far below the normal even for the season. 
Salesmen traveling in the northern country show up 
very poor results and some are offering their stock at 
such low prices that the difliculty of the situation 1s 
greatly enhanced. The fact that stocks at both the 
producing and the consuming ends of the line are de- 
creasing is relied upon to have some effect soon upon 
the situation, as the large stocks of the country are 
now almost entirely in the hands of the middlemen. 
Local stocks cannot be regarded as excessive. The 
overstocked condition of the local furniture factories 
operates seriously against active trading in that direc- 
tion, but the factories are very busy, are cutting up 
an unusually large amount of lumber and are taking 
in almost as much lumber as they are consuming. Now 
that there is an end of the planing mill strike that 
interest is also in the market more heavily than for 
some time, 

The oak situation is about as it has been for several 
weeks. Local wholesalers are trying to improve their 
stocks of quartered white and plain red, but there is 
not much trading in other items. Quartered red has 
not been as hard to dispose of on this market for years 
as at present and low grades in quartered white are 
none too good. Some thick stock in plain white is 
finding a market and there have been satisfactory sales 
of l-inch plain white, but l-inch plain red is the star 
at the present time and is wanted by every one. Those 
having a trade in bridge plank and other dimension oak 
are making little complaint at the situation. 

Ash is one of the dull items. While local stocks are 
not full of it, there is ample on hand to supply the lim- 
ited country demand and the yards are not inclined to 
increase their holdings. There are rumors around town 
that cottonwood is expected to show some improvement 
in the near future, but thus far there has been no 
change in the situation. Gum is in very light evidence 
in present trading, and it is also on the doubtful list 
when it comes to improvement. Prices being paid are 
no inducement to the manufacturers, but there is a 
world of stock offered by them. 





Memphis, Tenn. With the exception of sap gum and 
cottonwood, prices are firm and lumber is moving freely. 
In many lines stocks of dry lumber are practically ex- 
hausted and unless purchasers are in some cases will- 
ing to accept a part of their order in lumber that has 
not been on the sticks the required length of time it is 
practically impossible for them to get their orders 
filled. 





. New Orleans, La. If there is any change to be seen 
in the condition of the hardwood market it is not for 
the better. There are some who report’ business about 
the same, but there are also manufacturers who think 
there has been a slight decrease in orders since the 


last report. There is absolutely nothing doing in the 
export trade and there seems no reason to expect any 
change for the better soon, as the reports from the 
other side are uniformly discouraging and the tone of 
inquiries drifting in every now and then could be im- 
proved upon greatly. It is hoped that within the next 
thirty days there will be a brightening of conditions. 
If there shall not be a revival soon those interested 
in the trade will hardly know what to expect. 





New York City. It can easily be surmised that ax- 
tremely hot weather has not conduced to greater activity 
in the call for hardwoods, and yet considerable satisfac- 
tion is expressed over the fact that the market has not 
retrograded. For ash and for the thicker poplar there 
is a fairly good demand, but for neither quartered nor 
plain oak is there occasion to be wildly enthusiastic. 
Quotations for quartered oak range from $56 to $62; 
plain is quoted $34 to $37.; poplar firsts and seconds are 
to be had at $37 to $38; squares, which are scarce, are 
quoted at $41 to $43. Ash is firm at $37 to $40 and 
culls $19 to $21. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A big change for the better 
took place in the local hardwood market during the past 
week, shipments by rail being exceptionally large. A 
member of one of the most extensive hardwood firms in 
this state stated today that over 100 carloads of stock, 
mostly white basswood and white maple, both of which 
appear to be scarce in some sections, were shipped from 
the local yards last week. But the lumber forwarded was 
the accumulation of a number of large orders that 
happened to be slated for delivery then. A gradually 
increasing trade is looked for for some time, those con- 
sumers who had sufficient stock on hand to keep them 
going so far this season finding it necesssary to replenish 
a number of items that are in greater demand. Another 
indication that brighter things are in store for the hard- 
wood trade here is the gradual increase in receipts of 
stock by vessel lately, over 2,000,000 feet of basswood 
being unloaded on the docks of one company last week. 
Prices are strong and inquiries increasing. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are saying already that it 
is midsummer and that business is dull. Chestnut of 
any cut, heavy oak for cars or docks, thick maple, the 
rarer finishing woods, all go well enough, but quar- 
tered oak, especially the poorer grades, is slow. One 
dealer reports that he is not willing to sell his white 
ash at present prices and is holding it back. He will 
stick to that plan a long while if it shall become nec- 
essary, for ash is not plenty enough to warrant throw- 
ing it away. Inch white ash can be bought at the 
southwestern mills as low as $25 and quartered oak 
for $48 here, jobbers’ buying prices. While it is true 
that the trade tries to keep above this figure it is not 
always able to do so. There is no change in the con- 
dition of the middle sorts of hardwood, all selling in 
moderate quantity and at a moderate price. There is 
no uncomfortable condition of the hardwood trade, ex- 
cept that it cannot be made to move as fast as it 
should. ‘This is especially tantalizing because it stands 
alone in the trade, all other woods doing well. Still 
it has its leading periods and it will have them again. 


Boston, Mass. The market on hardwoods cannot be 
said as a whole to have been more than quietly satis- 
factory throughout the week. There is something doing 
all the time and dealers are philosophically content, 
although each admits, when questioned, that he could 
do more. Quartered oak, heading the list by virtue 
of old traditions, lists its position at the head in view 
of the volume of sales and general strength. The busi- 
ness is only a sort of hand-to-mouth affair, which is 
not wholly to the liking of any concerned. Prices, how- 


ever, remain just about the same, with the price cutter - 


selling at $58 and the high priced man getting $63. 
There is probably more sold in the vicinity of $60 than 
any other figure, and perhaps the bulk of it would 
come under $60 rather than over. Plain oak is in 
little better demand and holds its price rather more 
firmly, while what little red oak comes in is also equally 
firm, but its quantity is very limited. The whole action 
of prices on oak, as well as other hardwoods, indicates 
a not over large supply, for otherwise, with the quiet 
demand, prices would show the effect in a downward 
tendency, while the fact is they are uniformly strong. 
Ash is still enjoying quite a little popularity and it 
seems to be not a difficult trick to dispose of any reason- 
able quantity one has to sell at satisfactory prices. 
There is no howling demand for it, but a steady con- 
sumption, which holds the market on an even keel. 
Brown ash is particularly active and the price is with- 
in a dollar or so of the white. Maple moves rather 
sluggishly as a whole, although in spots those who are 
making a specialty uf this lumber report fairly satis- 
factory business. Maple flooring is a little inclined to 
be logy in its action, though manufacturers make an 
effort, and with success, to hold the price steady. Cherry 
is impossible to quote, there being practically none of 
it in the market and the demand is seeking high and 
low for a supply. 


eee 


Baltimore, Md. The hardwoods are in the main 
quiet. Local and out of town buyers are not in the 
market to any extent and the volume of transactions 
does not exceed moderate proportions. Notwithstanding 
these conditions, which might be regarded as suggestive 
of depression, values are fairly well maintained and 
the mills not affected by the floods in West Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere are quite busy. In view of the 
damage done by the cloudburst and its consequences 
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prices may be expected to stiffen. In any event, deliv- 
ery on contract will be attended with considerable delay. 
The export situation continues unsatisfactory. Values 
abroad are depressed and stocks large. Judicious hand- 
ling of stocks might improve matters, but recovery is 
prevented by indiscriminate shipments, 





Pittsburg, Pa. The demand for oak lumber is be- 
yond the efforts of dealers to comply with, especially 
from West Virginia sources, on account of the recent 
floods which devastated that region. Logging roads 
were washed out and there will be scarcely any move- 
ment for thirty days. On account of this situation many 
dealers are refusing to quote prices on good sized bills. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is quiet, the demand 
for hardwoods for interior finish being backward on 
account of the lateness of the spring operations. The 
various woods are maintaining their relative positions 
well. Chestnut of certain dimensions and grades is 
scarce, but as a rule there are plentiful offerings of 
stocks. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. While there continues to be a great deal 
of hemlock moving, there seems to have been no notice- 
able increase of demand or betterment of price.. The 
position of hemlock is, however, attracting attention in 
buying circles on account of its cheapness in price. Deal- 
ers in lumber, as well as consumers, have lately begun 
to realize the scarcity of many items of pine and 
for quite a few of the purposes to which pine is 
applied hemlock has been made useful. The several dol- 
lars’ difference in price between the two woods should be 
a weighty incentive for investment in hemlock and this 
is proving to be the case more and more every day. 
Without much doubt there will soon be a decided tend- 
ency toward better things in hemlock and probably by 
fall the hopes of manufacturers will be partially if not 
fully realized. Prices in this market range around 
$9.25 for cargo stock, $10.75 to $11 for rail shipment 
and $12 out of yard. 





Saginaw Valley. The trade in hemlock is fair and 
stocks of dry lumber are being steadily reduced. Local 
dealers have bought extensively at interior points and 
the demand shows some improvement, while prices have 
slightly hardened. 





New York City. Compared with what business is 
being done in other stocks the wholesalers who handle 
hemlock principally should feel gratified at the volume 
of business being done. It is not surprisingly large, but 
it is fair, with a somewhat better call to be noted. 
Prices are firm at the base figure, $14.50 and $15 for 
boards. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The market is weak and the vol- 
ume of business is about on an average. Boards are 
scarce and would be more so if sap pine boards were 
not being so extensively substituted. Reports from the 
Pennsylvania mills are of very satisfactory business, 
while the West Virginia mills have plenty of orders and 
to spare. A fair quotation for Pennsylvania hemlock 
would be $14.50 and $15 for mixed cars and $14 and 
$14.50 for straight cars, but it is said that sales are 
made under the latter figures. 








Poplar. 





Chicago. There is a pretty good inquiry just now for 
thick poplar for mill work purposes and it is reported 
searce. A telegraphic order received a few days ago for 
2,000 feet of 24 inch clear poplar could not be filled by 
any dealer in this market. There is a fair amount of 
stock on hand at the local yards, but some items are de- 
cidedly short. Stocks at the mills are reported in fine 
shape and with demand equally good. Prices are being 
fairly well maintained, although on common and cull 
are not so strong as they have been. A marked revival 
of demand for the latter grade is, however, predicted to 
occur on or before the opening of the fall trade. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A good suply in fit ship- 
ping condition at the mills is reported by local dealers 
as a pleasing condition of the poplar market, there being 
only a few exceptions where mills cannot execute orders 
with dispatch. Several southern concerns have had their 
Tepresentatives at this market lately trying to make 
sales. They have quoted on special lots at quite a re- 
duced figure from their quotations of a month ago. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is increasing for all grades 
of poplar, all dealers in this wood reporting themselves 
very busy. As the amount of stock is supposed to be 
larger than for some time there must be an added 
briskness in the trade. The floods in the Tug river dis- 
trict of West Virginia are expected to do considerable 
harm to the trade, carrying off stock and putting opera- 
tions back two months or so. Poplar firsts and seconds 
are quoted here at $37 and box at $17. All consumers 
appear to be active now and inclined to buy so that the 
problem is mainly confined to getting the dry stock out. 
A good season is assured. 





Boston, Mass, In the New England market, poplar is 
still held very firm at $38 to $39, with occasional 


instances of especially good cars selling at the even price 
of $40. The lower grades are much more plentiful and 
salesmen complain of meeting pretty low quotations as 
compared with the Nos. 1 and 2 stock. 
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Baltimore, Md. Reports from the flooded districts 
in West Virginia indicate that much damage. was done 
to the poplar and hardwood interests. The loss of 
large numbers of logs, carried down by the rush of 
waters, tends to create a shortage in the raw material 
which is likely to be reflected in an advance of prices. 
Even without this visitation the poplar market would 
have shown considerable strength. Though stocks 
appeared to be more plentiful the quotations did not 
decline or eased off only a trifle. Whether the charge 
made by some consumers that, in order to keep up the 
poplar market producers are shipping stocks abroad, 
is justified or not, the fact remains that the range of 
values is surprisingly firm. Such reductions as had 
been noted were inconsiderable. All the mills were 
busy prior to the flood. 





Pacific Coast. 


Portland, Ore. Local trade continues heavy and rail 
business is good, but there is not much doing in export 
trade. The long drawn out settlement of the oriental 
troubles is holding back an immense traffic, which will 
be at full swing as soon as the doors of the far east shall 
again be open. So much building is going on all over 
the northwest that the sash and door trade is excep- 
tionally lively. The outlook is favorable for a record 
breaking wheat crop in the Pacific northwest and new 
warehouses are going up by the acre along the rail- 
road lines through the upper country. The fruit crop 
will be large and the demands for berry crates and 
cherry boxes have kept the box factories running night 
and day to keep up with orders. In spite of the activity 
there is no improvement in prices and the slight signs 
of a weakening in the price of logs have been dissipated 
by the decision of the loggers to close their camps for 
three weeks and thus prevent accumulation of logs. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The lumber market is in fairly good 
condition. The mills report an active eastern demand. 
Cargo trade promises an improvement, inquiries being 
more numerous of late. However, little business has 
as yet been accepted, as prices offered are not as high 
as the dealers ask. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. WLocal operators are somewhat wor- 
ried over the lack of rain in the western corn country. 
The bulk of the wheat has been harvested and there 
is now nothing to fear from that source, and a poor corn 
crop is the only thing that can possibly cause a cessa- 
tion of the present active trading in yellow pine. The 
amount of lumber changing hands and the general trade 
situation are remarkable for the season. All localities 
are buying freely and it is stated that no section of the 
country has overstocked retail yards. 

Conditions at the mills promise to reduce the output 
greatly during the next thirty days. The demands of 
the cotton planters have drawn heavily on the working 
forces of the mills and the hot weather has laid off men 
who were still trying to work and the result has been 
that few of the mills have been able to run on full time. 
Some of them send word to this city that they work all 
of the men in the saw mill part of the week and work 
them in the planing mill the rest of the week and that 
they are unable to put in much more than half time. 

Another proposition which is probably going to affect 
the situation is that the car shortage will set in rather 
early this year and will be fully as serious as it was 
last season. Cars have been none too plentiful all of 
this year, and when crops shall begin to move lumber 
will be in the same shape as during last fall. To obvi- 
ate this trouble a large number of orders have been 
placed of late which are plainly for stock which will 
not be needed until fall. 

While the present trading is largely with the. cities, 
there is a great deal of business coming from country 
yards. A strong call for timbers and factory flooring 
continues, and these items are bringing higher prices 
than at any former time this year. Many mills are 
running on special bills which ordinarily produce vard 
stock, and this is another reason for the scarcity of the 
latter at the mills. 





Chicago. The inquiry for yellow pine in this market 
and adjacent territory continues strong and there has 
not been any particular falling off observed of late in 
the number of orders, in spite of the fact that something 
of the kind is usually anticipated at this season of the 
year. Representatives of southern mills say that they 
are having an exceedingly strong demand for timbers 
and car sills and that prices on these items have ad- 
vanced about 50 cents during the past month. As far as 
yard stock is concerned there is no perceptible falling 
off in the demand, flooring, ceiling and finishing lumber 
each showing a heavy movement, with prices remaining 
firm. 

The crop situation throughout the yellow pine terri- 
torv could not well be improved upon and this is un- 
doubtedly acting as a strong incentive to buyers. who 
feel that with a guarantee of good crops they can depend 
upon a steady increase in building operations, 


While prices have been firmly maintained and in some 

instances on account of scarcity are above the list. there 
has not been a very general sentiment in the trade 
favorable to any further advance. However a meeting 
of manufacturers has been called at St. Louis on July 
16 and 17, at which reports will be made regarding 
the condition of stocks and demand and it may be that 
some change will follow in prices. The situation ap- 
parently justifies advances on several items. 
_ Kansas City, Mo. If there is any weakness anywhere 
in yellow pine prices it does not show at this point. 
Prices are firmer than they have been at any time this 
year, and dealers desiring anything like prompt ship- 
ment no longer hesitate about placing orders at the list 
quotations. The volume of country business is not as 
heavy as it was some weeks ago, but this lull will be 
of only short duration, as there is an abundant inquiry 
and orders for fall stock will soon be pouring in from 
all parts of the southwest. Manufacturers could stand 
thirty days or more without another order, and many 
of them would be glad if this would happen. They are 
all well supplied with orders and stocks are so demor- 
alized that where quick shipment is the requisite it is 
often necessary to put in lumber not entirely dry. Re- 
ports from the mills on the labor proposition are dis- 
couraging for heavy runs. Hands are scarce all over 
the south and big wages have to be paid in order to hold 
good men. The hot weather has caused a good deal of 
sickness among mill crews, and as long as it continues 
this will add to the difficulty. June shipments were just 
about equal to the orders, leaving the mills at this time 
about as far behind as they were a month ago. July 
demand promises to be very active and manufacturers 
see no chance now to increase their stocks. 





New Orleans, La. In spite of the fact that the 
summer is well advanced the mills are not able to 
gain an inch on their orders and it is doubtful if any 
of the manufacturers are less than thirty days behind 
on their orders. Some of them are much further behind 
than this and thev see no immediate chance of catch- 
ing up. Nothing like the business this year has ever 
been seen in the past and the wav that prices are be- 
ine maintained is a revelation. Manufacturers who are 
willing to make concessions are few and far between 
and in many instances sales are being made at even 
better figures than the list would indicate. There is 
not a branch of the business which is dull.. The export 
trade is calline for a lot of lumber and at remunera- 
tive prices. The building centers seem insatiable in 
their demands. Orders for car material are moving 
freely and the country yard trade is most satisfactory. 
The most prosperous vear of the yellow pine trade is 
alreadv assured. Stocks are not only very small but 
badly broken and not a single mill renorts any better- 
ment of conditions in this respect. The local trade is 
far in excess of any previous summer. 





Pensacola, Fla. It seems to be a waste of energy to 
quote prices for timber and lumber either in the wav of 
ec. i. f. prices or the prices which rule here for the timber 
in the brokers’ hands or the lumber at the mills. Most 
of the shipments of lumber that go forward to the for- 
eion trade are forced over bv the time charters or 
shipned from the mills with which the merchants have 
yearly contracts in the matter of price, so there is no fair 
way of arriving at a price for lumber. As stated last 
week, the price of sawn timber depends almost entirely 
on how much the holder wishes to get rid of it or how 
much the merchant wants it—they don’t seem to he 
yearning for it at all—but the brokers say that the 
usual averages of from 274 cubic feet to 35 cubic feet 
rule at from 104 to 11 cents. Freight rates are still in 
excess of what the prices offered for lumber and timber 
would warrant and an early drop in freight rates is con- 
fidently expected. Should this happen it may possibly 
cause something of an increase in the expected amount 
of late summer business. No hewn timber is offered on 
the market and the inspectors from the several booms 
report, that nearly all the stock held with them is being 
ordered sunk. so there will be little or no hewn to go 
forward for the summer months. The South American 
and Cuban markets remain as last reported. 


—eaeaeaena~ 


New York City, Ihe yards are a little quieter as far 
as small orders are concerned, but there are quite a 
number of schedules out that are extremely difficult to 
fill. A scarcity is noted in heart-faced rift flooring, for 
which there is also a better demand than there was. 
Yard schedules are $18.50 to $19.50, while special ones 
rate a few dollars higher. 


err" 


Boston, Mass. The most prominent handlers of hard 
vine report a quietly steady demand, which, while not 
keeping them on the hustle, still prevents any great 
accumulation of stock. Here and there one hears of 
slightly off prices on some items; the list as a whole, 
though, is fairly well held to and the condition admits 
of no great cause for complaint. 





Baltimore, Md. Handlers of Georgia pine report a 
steady demand for stocks. Particularly the more desir- 
able grades are in good request at prices which consti- 
tute an advance over the values earlier in the year. 
Much of the business, however, is done on narrow mar- 
gins, and the productive agencies easily keep up with 
the requirements of the trade. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market shows an ever stif- 
fening tendencv, but the volume of business is on about 
an average. The local market is stronger than it has 
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been, there being a noticeable absence of shading for 
business. The reports from the mills are of good or- 
ders and stiff prices. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The conditions here this week have de- 
cidedly improved. This movement has been in progress 
for the past two weeks, but has been more noticeable in 
tlie past ten days. The cause of the rise in prices 18 
the better market in northern cities. There is a strong 
demand on the Baltimore market for 12-inch box and for 
edge. ‘The last named sold here and in Baltimore at 
$1.20 more than was obtained thirty days ago. 
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Baltimore, Md. Business has been quiet. Beyond 
the continuation of a fairly active movement at prices 
just a shade higher than they were two or three weeks 
ago, no development of consequence in the trade has 
occurred. North Carolina business, in fact, shows more 
favorable indications as the advances, and 
demand, while not of unusual volume, is more pro- 
nounced. The feature of the out of town trade is a 
better inquiry for building material and the same con- 
dition holds good with respect to local dealings. Where- 
as the market for common grades is about steady, with 
stocks ample for existing requirements, kiln dried sup- 
plies are selling more freely, with values firm and mills 
pushed to supply the demand. Many plants are behind 
their orders in shipment. A better feeling prevails 
abroad, and numerous inquiries are being received from 
the United Kingdom and the continent for North Car- 
olina pine of specified grades and dimensions. Generally 
speaking, the prospect is encouraging, and the total 
of transactions bids fair to excced that of the cor- 
responding period of 1900. 

eee 

New York City. There is a good, fair demand to be 
noted for this’stock and according to reports from the 
south the mills there are all well filled with orders. The 
greatest call is for the better grades of Aressed stock, 
while 10-inch box is still very strong and scarce. If 
anything there is an improvement in prices likely. 


season 
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Boston, Mass. The market holds firm and this argues 
a good volume of buying, for in this case the supply we 
have always with us. There are numberless association 
lists and any change from the list is rather upward 
than downward. Roofers are in good demand, probably 
as a result of the situation in spruce. It is not con- 
fined, however, to any one item, but a healthy condition 
pervades the entire list. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a strong market and a 
fair demand for upper grades, but box grades move 
slowly and are weak. The large mills are holding out 
for the price, but the smaller mills offer box grades 
at low figures, with the result of a weak market and no 
corresponding gain in moving stocks. 





Cypress. 





Chicago.The demand for cypress has shown some 
falling off in this territory within the last two or three 
weeks, but as compared with previous years at this 
season it is considerably heavier. There has been no 
alleviation in the scarcity of tank lumber and shop 
stock, in both of which items the mills are unable to 
make any accumulation. Some improvement is noted in 
the eastern demand, but southwestern and _ northern 
trade is generally quiet. Prices are being maintained 
at the full list. ss 


St. Louis, Mo. While the market can hardly be de- 
scribed as active, there is considerable trading being 
done and a number of large transactions are in the 
wind. A feeling prevails that values are on a@ very 
steady basis, which lends encouragement to those who 
have hesitated about placing orders for fall stock. As‘de 
from this, they feel in an easier position than for some 
months for the reason that their stocks are in better 
shape. Some people have purchased rather heavily for 
fall delivery, but the majority do not appreciate the 
condition at the mills and are delaying their buying. 
Despite this, mills continue to report orders plentiful 
and that their stocks are not increasing on any item. 
On the contrary, they have found it necessary to advance 
the price of shingles and are refusing some orders for 
these and other varieties of stock. Local dealers hav- 
ing a country trade are doing a very satisfactory busi- 
ness and are of the opinion that the outlook is all that 
could be desired. Receipts on old orders are rather 
heavy and the old business is rapidly becoming cleaned 
up. The river is still at a good boating stage, which 
is a valuable item at this season. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is selling at full list and 
the firmness of the market is not questioned in any 
quarter. Planing mills are having lots of trouble get- 
ting their wants supplied with anything like rompt- 
ness, on account of the scarcity of thick stuff in ship- 
ping condition. There is a good demand for yard stock 
for this time of year and an excellent outlook for the 
fall trade. The mills are not able to get ahead on 
stocks because of the continued activity in the demand 
from all over the country and they will go into the fall 
season with much less dry lumber in pile than usual. 





They are all considerably behind on orders at this time 
and a shipment in thirty days is considered prompt. 
—erererrnowm 

New Orleans, La. There has been a steady holding 
up in the demand for cypress, some exceptionally nice 
orders having been received, and all of the mills are 
driving to the limit in the effort to keep even and 
to try to accumulate some stocks for the fall trade. 
They are making small headway in accumulation of 
stocks, however, for they are still several weeks behind 
on shipments and as fast as they are getting old orders 
out new ones are coming in. The call for the thicker 
grades keeps up to concert pitch. Stocks are in bet- 
ter shape than they have been so far this year and 
lumber in pile is drying out rapidly. No stocks are 
yet anything like so large as usual at this time of 
the year but they are well assorted and this makes 
prompt shipments easier to bring about. New York’s 
contribution to the volume of business continues to grow. 
In fact the entire east is waking up nicely. The man- 
ner in which business is being booked now from the 
east shows that Louisiana cypress is more than holding 
its own, and that the buyers have merely been holding 
off until they were forced by depleted stocks to send 
in their orders. The demand for lath is picking up, but 
it is not as brisk as it will be within the next sixty 
days. 


New York City. Ihis lumber is without feature, save 
for the scarcity in the dry stock. Supplies on hand are 
fair as to size and the prospects for a good fall business 
never were better. Prices keep quite firm. 

Boston, Mass. Cypress is showing a continued steadi- 
ness and firmness which can but please the producers of 
this lumber and salesmen who distribute it. Cypress men 
take the situation quietly and wisely, and evidently pre- 
fer a good steady product of fairly good cream rather than 
a sudden acquisition of the very rich article, which 
would exhaust the supply. A great deal of cypress is 
coming forward, but comparatively little which is in 
good shipping condition. 





Baltimore, Md. The aggregate of transactions is 
larger and select stocks have advanced in value. The 
wood is quite firm in spots and steady all along the 
line, the tendency being upward. While the local mar- 
ket does not absorb an especially large quantity of 
cypress the north is a good customer and the distribu- 
tion in Pennsylvania and elsewhere is attaining greater 
dimensions. Gulf cypress has advanced perhaps $5 a 
thousand feet over last winter’s prices and the quota- 
tions are being sustained. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Red cedar shingles in this mar- 
ket sell at from $2.55 to $2.60 for *A*. Handlers 
are finding considerable difficulty in securing the goods 
to fill orders, and all transit cars are sold before reach- 
ing this point. The present price does not seem to be 
steady and advances in the near future are freely pre- 
dicted. The fact that the coast mills will be shut down 
for the next week only stimulates the market at this 
point, and it seems probable that before the middle of 
the month a material advance may again be noted. 





Saginaw Valley. The shingle trade is satisfactory. 
The product is being disposed of as fast as manufactured 
and there is no accumulation of stock. Eighteen-inch 
4X pine are held at $3.50 and $3.60; clear butts at 
$2.50 and $2.60; 16-inch pine are held at $3 for 4X 
and $1.75 for clear butts; 16-inch extra *A, $2.15; 
18-inch 4X cedar, $3, and clear butts, $2; 16-inch 4X 
cedar, $2.35, and clear butts at $1.50. 


Tacoma, Wash. The market is still on the boom 
and prices have advanced to $1.75 for Stars and other 
grades accordingly, making a total advance of 25 cents 
during the last three weeks. The mills are all rushed 
with orders and there are practically no shingles in 
transit. The unusual demand is attributed to the activ- 
ity in building operations throughout the country. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here report the red cedar 
shingle business very unsatisfactory from their stand- 
pont. Only a few of them are trying to do a shingle 
business this season. It is almost impossible to guar- 
antee anything like prompt shipment unless the shingles 
are ready for loading when the order reaches the mill. 
Several concerns here are accepting no orders except for 
cars already started eastward, or where they know that 
the shingles are being held for them and ready to load. 
Transit cars are demanding high prices. All mills are 
away behind on orders and many of them have old 
orders which the dealers have by this time despaired of 
getting filled. Prices are firm and high and the outlook 
is that they will continue so for a long time. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are beginning to 
enjoy a little breathing spell and to accumulate stocks. 
There are still some old orders on hand, but the crush 
is nothing like what it was and the lull is expected to 
continue for some time. The shipment of green shingles, 
a very costly practice for the manufacturers and one 
which was dictated solely by the unequaled amount of 
business, is now ended. Some business is still coming 
in, but it is so far from reaching the volume of even 
sixty days ago that the mills begin to see their way 


clear to getting stocks on hand to meet the fall rush. 
The approaching meeting of the manufacturers of this 
section may have an effect on prices, but it is not prob- 
able. If there shall be any changes they will be in 
the nature of advances. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The peculiarly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the shingle trade continues, with the supply 
about as short as ever. The prospect of doing very 
little in red cedars is good, for the price is now con- 
derably above that of white pine and a further advance 
is expected right away. Instead of selling half a dol- 
lar less than white pine, as last year, they are now 
considerably higher, clears, for instance, selling at $3.25 
to $3 for the corresponding grade in pine. As the 
market is now there is nothing to do but carry a 
light stock and wait. 





Boston, Mass. The shingle situation is peculiar. 
Washington red cedars are soaring high and still com- 
ing into the market in big quantities. The last Boston 
price on five to two, 16 inch, strictly clear, vertical 
grain, is $3.33. This is a wide difference from the price 
of New Brunswicks, which is $3 and under, but the trade 
in certain sections of New England seem to have be- 
come wedded to the west coast shingle and send in their 
orders in spite of the price. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Demand for cooperage stock continues light 
and prices are correspondingly weak. Lard tierces are 
selling at about 95 cents and packers do not seem anxious 
to buy at even that reasonable figure. No improvement 
can be expected in the situation before fall, and unless 
the apple crop shows up better in several sections of 
the country than it has been reported recently, there 
is danger that the demand for slack barrel stock will 
hardly show any material recovery even then. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Prices are on a steady basis and lit- 
tle fault is found with the consumption. Undoubtedly 
the demand is not so active as was expected from the 
indications of a few weeks ago, but there are no surplus 
stocks in this market and the situation has many 
strong points. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers declare themselves 
well pleased with the business they are doing and say 
that it is much better than it was this time last year. 
They expect a still further improvement shortly, and 
do not hesitate to voice their expectations. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is to be no apple crop east 
worth mentioning, so it is going to be hard to dispose 
of second class slack stock, but as a rule there is a 
better local demand for flour barrels, coming mainly 
from the northwestern flour agencies, which are bar- 
reling quite extensively again. Prices are unchanged of 
late but are firmer, on a basis of $7.50 to $7.75 for first 
class elm staves and 6-foot coiled hoops, and 5} to 6 
cents for first class basswood heading. There is plenty 
of stock, so that the limited amount that is coming 
from Canada is not much needed, but it is taken at 
top prices on account of its good quality. Tight bar- 
rel coopers are on a strike on account of the cutting 
down of the making price, made necessary by cutting 
the barrel and tierce price. 








AN INNOVATION. 
Excursions to New York 
Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Round trip tickets will be sold from July 1 to October 20. 
Chicago to New York. at $31.00 for the round trip, with 
stop-over going at either Washington, Baltimore or Phila- 
= or at the Pan-American Exposition returning. This 
will enable you to yisit Atlantic City or other seaside resorts. 
Send 12 cents for “Guide to Washington” and “Reasons 
Why.” For further information call on or address B. N. 
Austin, General Passenger Agent. 185 Adams street, or 
W. W. PICKING, G. A. P. D., 244 Clark street, Chicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA THROUGH COLORADO. 

By all means the most interesting way to reach California 
is via Denver and Salt Lake City. We have selected that 
route for our Personally Conducted twice-a-week excursions, 
planning the train schedule so that all the magnificent Colo- 
rado mountain scenery is passed by daylight. These excur- 
sion parties travel in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, which 
are thoroughly comfortable. contain every convenience and 
cost much less than the ordinary Pullman sleeper. The rate 
for a berth holding two, from either Chicago or St. Louis, 
to California Is only $6.00. Kindly write for particulars. 
Inclose six cents in postage for our beautiful seventy-two 
page book on California, full of {llustrations. 

Address P. 8. Eustis, General Pass. Agent C. B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago, I. 





VERY CHEAP RATES TO COLORADO. 

On special days this Summer the rates for round trip tick- 
ets over the Burlington Route from Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis to Colorado will be more than cut in half, and on other 
days about half rates will apply. Then, since we put our 
a trains on, it takes only one night on the road to get 

re. 

We are doing everything possible this year to make it con- 
venient and not too expensive for neople of moderate means 
to spend their vacation in the Colorado mountains. There 
is no country in the world like Colorado for invalids and 
others in search of rest and pleasure. The pure. dry climate 
has the most astonishing permanent effect on the health and 
spirits of visitors, and especially is this so in the case of 
those from that part of the country near to the level of the 


ea. 
Write Topay inclosing 6c In postage for our beautiful {Ilus- 
trated book on Colorado, and with it. if requested, I will send 
also our Handbook of the state, giving information about 
the different places, hotels, ranches, ete., and the prices 
chased oe as ,; 
. 8. Eustis, General Passenger A > ae >. Re 
Chizapo, g gent C. B. & QO. R. R 
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